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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, MR. I. 


i Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and | 


Finishing Machinery. 


| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


—OF ——— — 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


’ : 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- } 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEETLES 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 














Established 1820. Incorporated 1889. 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying 


Finishing Machinery 


FOR 


coos TEXTILE FABRICS :::> 


'H. W. Butterworth & Sons 


COMPANY, 











PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 











TENTERING MACHINES 


Of Various Patterns, 





CLAMP OR PIN CHAIN 


FOR 


Worsteds, 
Woolens, 
Lawns, 
Ginghams, 
Plaids, 
Etc., Etc. 
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The Whitin Machine Works, 











TEXTILE WORLD 





It Would Not Surprise Us 


i To See 20,000 Looms Running 
with Our Devices, before 
the end of the present 
year. 


Certain men condemn this Northrop improvement. 


Others condemn 
Sewing Machines, 
Telephones, 
Trolley Cars, 
Bicycles, 
Typewriters, etc. 
They prefer Candles to Electric Lights, and 
mourn the loss of Spinning Wheel and Distaff. 


The majority believe in progress. They favor in- 
ventions that relieve human labor by transferring oper- 
atious from fingers to levers and cams. The Northrop 


Loom is of this class. 


We know this machine is all right for a large class 
of work already, and its field is steadily broadening. 
Orders cannot be placed too soon. ‘Those who first 
adopt an improvement make the highest relative gain. 





We still sell Twisters, Warpers, Spoolers, 
Spindles, Temples, Rings, 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


V__ Geo. Draper & Sons, 


— HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SHUTTLE. 
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FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 








-- «Second to None: - - 


on the market. It holds more stock, requires less space, and needs no 
** attachments.” 


PAT’D.OCT 10,/883. 











SECTIONAL VIEW. 


THE FISHER CARD FEED is simple in construction, 


is strongly built, turns out even work, requires little changing, and feeds 
the same whether full or nearly empty. 
It is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented.' 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machineé Press Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


Inventor and Maker of the Patent Non-Flexible Bend 


Revolving Flat Carding Engine. 


Patent Flattened Wire Cards; Heat Hardened and Tempered Steel Cards ; 
“Special Needle-Pointed,” “ Plough Ground Cards.” 


Card Clothing of Every Description. 


(Fall River, Mass. da 
FACTORIES : \ Manchester, England. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


ESTABLISHED 1565 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON. 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 
Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 


Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Ete. 
2816 N. 4th Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SACO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP, 


Cotton Machinery, 
BIDDEFORD, - MAINE. 


PLATT BROS. & COQO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES. 


“18904” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & Migginson’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the tlats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (SoleJAgent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 
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Established 1866. Incorporated 1894. 


GILBERT LOOM CO., 


Worcester, - Mass. 


Manufacturers of improved 


P ()pen Shed Full Fancy Looms 


for we vehe-y we yrsteds, Woolens and 
Dres vos Positive » Ope *n Shed Dobby 
for light yr heavy weaving. 


Satinets, Jeans, dangers 


Cane Wire, Duck and Gunny Le 
Tapes stry, “Brusse ls Looms, P vinting 
Drums and Sitting Frames. 


180 to 186 Union and 33 North Foster Street. 


CHAS. W. GESSLER, Prop EDW. L. HILL, Mn and S$ Act 


NOVELTY LOOM PICKER WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Pickers 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Our New Works and Office - - 


3-5-7 South 48th Street, Philadelphia. 
7 | ) se Our Name on Every Picker. -** 
Gro. CERRY & SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 





Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 








TEXTILE WORLD 


Grron OPENERS 


hes LAPPERS® 
ther S LOWELL? MASS 














Pamcuursr BURR PICKERS 


FOR CLEANING EFFECTUALLY WOOL OR COTTON 
‘ 
a ET sane 


Improved 


MIXING PICKERS 


Ana Picker F"ceds. 
Steel Ring Burring Machine Cylinders and Feed Rolls a Specialty. 








The Sutton Improved Side Drawing Machine. Write for Circulars. 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO, - - NEWARK, N. J, 








‘Textile Machinery. 


Openers and Pickers. Revolving Top Flat Cards. 
Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, and Roving Frames, 
Spool Thread Machinery. Self-Acting Mules. 


H. G. McKERROW & CO. 


Sole Agents in U. 8S. and Canada for 


Tweedales & Smalley, England. Richard Threlfall, England. 
Wm. Ayrton & Co., England. 


“ VERVIERS”’ Paper Tubes for COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, AND SILK SPINNING 


Worthington Building, 3! State St., Boston, Mass. 





MACHINERY 





1Hos J. HILL, Pres. and Treas. M. C. PIERCE, Supt. and Sec’y 


Providence Machine Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Cotton and Worsted Roving Machines, 


Cotton Combers and Lap Ww tede ‘rs we yrste p Spent Frames and Twis a rs, Fluted 
Rolls, Flyers, Spindle irs, Bolsters, Caps, Tubes, Etc., E 


564 EDDY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CARDS, SPINNING 
DRAWING FRAMES 
MASON : 
MACHINE WORKS 
COTTON MACHINERY, 


TAUNTON, 
MASS. 


MULES LOOMS 
J. B. PARKER MACHINE CoO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 








The Bancroft Mule, The Clinton Yarn Twister, 


The Murdock Drop Wire Stop Motion for Warpers. 





CLINTON. : : MASS. 





FACTONIES? 


(acs: AMERICAN 


PHU ADELPHIA Pa 
PROVIDENCE. R./ 
ON. ANDOVER. MASS r in Co 


sg een MASS. 
LAWRENCE. MASS CAADRUEACTIVRERS OF 75 


ENERY 
LOWELL .MASS \ow DED CRAMPTON - 
MANCHESTER.NH. CARD OA WEEDLE POVNET 
Estimated Given « Orders orrrce: KnowLes Bin. 


Filled Promptly at each Factory “WORC ESTER: MASs- 
CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery — 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ET 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Send for New Descriptive Catalogue. WORCESTER MASS 
> P , ‘ 5 . 


Office and Works at Webster Square, 
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International Safety Solvent Co 


Incorporated 1895. Capital, $500,000. 


DEGREASING of WOOL 


BY THE 


New Safety Solvent Process. 


SOAP AND ALKALI DISPENSED WITH. 


Stronger, Cleaner, Softer Wool, and an Increased Yield of 
Clean Fibre Guaranteed. 





Estimates, Specifications, Plans and Drawings 
furnished on application. 
Plants Contracted for, Erected and Started. 


Patented in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Austrix 
Hungary, Russia, Argentine Republic, Uruguay, Cape Colony, New South Wales, New Zea 
land, Queensland,*South Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, and Western Australia. 


EMILE MAERTENS, President and Treasurer, 
P. 0. Box 1002. - 49 Westminster St., PROVIDENCE, R.I. 





UNIVERSAL 
WINDING COMPANY, 


YARN MANUFACTURERS gos By investigating 
will advance their ys j OUR PROCESS 


interests WiLL? OF WINDING 


HICH EST AWARD at the World’s Fair, Chicago, for new system ot wind 


ing and also on special machines 


ON LY COLD MEDAL awarded on textile machinery at the 


Mechanics’ Fair Boston, 1895 


EF. HH. BISHOP, - Manager, 


226 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





TEXTILE PATENTS 








PATENTS 


Telephone 3593, Boston. 
George W. Gregory, in November 

S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 
Patents secured in the 
terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and 
Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


Mr. George W. 
1875, more than two hundred patents. 


Office Established 1854. 


United States and all other 
Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in- 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, 
metallurgical 
No charge for preliminary 


Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, 





‘CROSBY & GRECORY, 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Cable address Aniline. 


, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


countries, Reissues obtained. In. 


including boots 
steam engineering. 
Personal consultation best 


inventions and 
advice. 


HOPEDALE, Mass., 
has taken out for 
GEO. 


January 2d, 1893. 
us since January, 
DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENTS. 


ARTHUR W. CROSSLEY, 


(late examiner in Textile Department in 
U.S. Patent Office), solicitor of 


Patents, 
23 COURT STREET, - BOSTON. 
years’ experience; correspon.- 


Nearly 20 
dents in all the principal cities of Europe 
anid Australia; two leading patent lawyers 
of New England consulting counsel; connec 
ted by telephone; good patents and quick 
patents; preliminary consultation FREE, 

rextile, electrical and mill machinery 
patents a specialty 

Refer to publishe rs of the Textile World, 
also to numerous inventors in various parts 
of the conntry. Correspondence Solicited. 


PATENTS 


Joseph A. Miller & Co., 


CONSULTING ENCINEERS. 


EXPERTS IN THE 


FEXTILE, MECHANICAL 
AND CHEMICAL ARTS 


A thorough practical and scientific knowledge of the usefu 
urts, and extensive experience, enables us to be of great assist 
ance to manufacturers and inventors in perfecting usetu 

mprovemen ts, 

Researches made in American and foreign works to Ceter 
mine the validity and utility of inventions. Reports anc 
arguments furnished in patent litigation 

United States and foreign PATENTS, DESIGNS, ant 
TRADE MARKS procured 


Office, Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 








ALTON D. ADAMS, 
ELECTRICAL ENCINEER, 
POWER EQUIP 

> AVENUE 


IN, MASS 





The E. Jenckes Mfg. Co., of Pawtucket, 
R I.. has lately made a move which will 
largely increase their facilities for meeting 
theireustomers. They have opened a branch 
office in Philadelphia, at No. 370 Bourse 
suilding, and have established southern 
connections with the Charlotte Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. ©, At both of these points, 
prospective buyers can see their machines 
in operation at all times,a tact which all 
purchasers will appreciate. 


List of Textile Patents Issued May, 
1896. 


Specifications and drawings furnished for 
fifteen cents each. Address *‘Patents,” P.O. 
sox 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bearing for Dead Spindle 

560,393. J. W. & H. Collins, 
Black Dye. 560,334. M 

Germany 
Black Dye. 

fort-on-Main, 
Black Azo 

vious 
Bleaching 


Sleeves. 
Pawtucket, R. I 
lrich, Elberfeld, 
560,449. A. Weinberg, 
Germany. 

Dye. 560,448. 


Frank 
Same as pre 


Agents — Process of 
Means of Producing. 559,434. C. 
Vienna, Austria-Hungary. 

Blue Dye. 560,79. B. Heyman, 
Germany. 

Carding Engine. 560,604. E. & 5. Tweedle, 
and J. Smalley, Castleton, England 

Chenille Fabric—Woven 
Binns, Phila., Pa. 

Circular Kuitting Machine. 
J. Gulick, Clearfleld, Pa 

Cloth Pressing Machine. 560,733. G 
Miller, Woonsocket, R. I 

Cloth Napping Machine. 

Sedan, France 


and 
Kellner, 


Elberfeld, 


559,667, 


60,712 


560,207 
Grosselin, 
Cloth Singeing Apparatus. 55: 
Somerville, Mass 
Compound Napping Machine. 
L. Clarenbach, Jr., Phila., Pa 
Dyeing Machine. 560,125 A 
and H. L. Hund, Ridley Vark, Pa. 
Kuitting Machine. 
son, Rocktord, Ill 
Kuitting Machine. 556,55). F 
Pawtucket, R.I., 
Knitting Co., place 
Kaitting Machine Fashioning Mech- 
Wilcomb, as above 
Ring. 
Ashbourne, Pa 


1,610 


T. Sanborn, 


Falkenau 


559,850. E.G. Johan 
Wilecomb, 
assignor to Narragansett 


same 


anism. 559,832. F 
Knitting Machine Cam 
L. N. D. Williams, 
Knittiog Machine Needle Bar or Cyl- 
inder. 561,038. As above 
Knitting Machine Needle 
device. 561,037 
Knitting Machine Sinker Mechanism. 
559,83) F. Wilcomb, Pawtucket, R. I 
signor to Narragansett Knitting C Oo 
Knitting Machine Stop Motion. 559, 
505. D. F. Sullivan, Lowell, 
to Albert White, 
Knitting Machine Quarter Saver. 560,- 
106. A. Paul, Cohoes, N. ¥ 
he 559,460. A. Monti, 


561.079 


Picking 
Same as above 


1s 


Mass., assignor 
same place 


Como, 


Italy 





TEXTILE 


Loom Heversing Mechanism. 
G. F. Hutchins, Worcester, Mass., 
to Knowles Loom Works 


0,036 
assignor 
Loom Shedding Mechanism, 560,578 

Wild, Washington, DC, 

Loom Shuttle Tension Device. 560,151 
r. Howard and J. R. Fitton, Worcester, 
Mass 

Loom Shuttle Worker. 
Heathcots Pa. 

m Take-up and Drop Box Govern. 
ing Mechanisin 559,768 TT. A. Brady, 

Phila., Pa 
Loom Temple. 

Boy Mass., 

ston Mfg. Co., 

Loom Thread Parter. 560,745 J. Hu 
Northrop, Mass., 
Geo. Draper & Sons,jsame place. 

“Making Artificial Silk. 
Lehner, Zurich, Switzerland 

“Mechanism tor Grinding Flats in 

Engines 559,601 | Potter, 


560,992. L. K 


, Glen Rock, 


560,701. W. 


assignor to 


B. Fitz., West 
West Boyl 


iston, 


llopedale, assignor to 


550,392 


carding 
Pawtucke!, R. I 

Process of and Apparatus for Bleach- 
ing Vegetable Fibres. 560,411 
Vienna, Austria-Hungary 

Rib Knitting Machine. 
Williams, Ashbourne, Pa 

self Threading Loom Shuttle. 560,746 
Cc. FE. Nutling, llopedale, Mass., assignor to 


C, Kellner, 


561,068. L.N.D 


Geo. Draper & Sons, same place 
Shuttle Tension Device. 560,741. J. H 
Nason, Somerville, Mass 


WORLD 


Twisting Machine. Brown 


ell, Worcester, Mass 
Warp Beaming Machiae. 560,769 
Atherton, Paterson, N. J. 


560,680. G. L. 


( 560,019 
? 560,920 
C. Blundell, assignor to Greenwood Dy« 
ing Machine Co. 


Yarn Dyeing Apparatus. J 


Bulletin No. XLVIII., sent out by Wm. J 
Matheson & Co., Ltd.,178 Front St., New York, 
is devoted to stating the merits of Methylin 
done Band R, und Naphtindone BB, Thes« 
dyestuffs are manufactured by Leopold Cas 
sella & Co., and were introduced by the firm 
mentioned last year. They deserve the at 
tention of dyers of cotton and linen, as ex 
cellent substitutes for indigo, the naphtin 
done being better adapted for dark blues 
and the methylindone for producing light 
blue shades. The bulletin contains some 
practical receipts for the use of both dye 
stuffs. 

The increasing demand for machines of 
their production has again compelled the 
Champion Sewing Machine Co., of Philadel 
phia, to change their quarters. They have 
recently removed to the large building at 
the northwest corner of American and Dia 
mond Sts., where they hope to have ample 
space tor all future requirements. 


—Additions are being made to the build 
ing containing the carbonizing plant of 
James E. Daly, Paterson, N, J., to accommo. 
date new machinery, which will increase 
the production about one-quarter. This ad 
dition, together with other extensions al 
ready completed, were rendered necessary 
in order to supply the demand for his wool 
extracts. Mr. Daly stands in the very front 
rank in his line of manufacturing, and his 
goods are equal to the best offered to the 
trade. 
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ONE MAN’S PROFIT 
BY ORDERINC YOUR 


market. f 
good service to you. 


JOHN 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
STEAM SUPPLIES 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
Our Isame of 

' 9 
Valves, Cocks, Engineers’ Tools 
and Supplies are strictly High Grade, and invariably give satisfaction. 
can order from our Illustrated Catalogue at a material saving in time, money 


and attention; also with the certainty of getting the very best goods in the 
you do your own steam-fitting about the mill, we can be of 


You 


Simmons Co. 


106-110 Centre St., NEW YORK. 
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TEXTILE WORLD. 


Vol. X. 


JUNE, 1896. No. 6. 


MERRILL A. FURBUSH. 


The name of Furbush is so thoroughly 
identified with the woolen and carpet 
manufacturing interests in this country 
that the portrait and sketch of the pres- 
ent head of the M. A. Furbush & Son 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, will prove 
of decided interest to the readers of the 
TEXTILE WORLD. 

Merrill A. Furbush is the second son 
of the founder of this well-known con- 
cern, and as his career has been 
specially shaped for the work which has 
now fallen to his direction, the mechan- 
ical and business ability inherited from 
his father have had the advantage of an 
all-round business training. 

The M. A. Furbush & Son Machine 
Co. is the present style of a very large 
business, dating back nearly fifty years. 
The founder of the house, M. A. Fur- 
bush, served a regular apprenticeship 
in the machine shop of Silver & Gay, 
North Chelmsford, Mass., after which 
he started in business on his own account 
in Worcester. Under the name of Fur- 
bush & Crompton, he formed a co- 
partnership with George Crompton in 
1851, which lasted for eight years. He 
then removed to Philadelphia and began 
the manufacture of looms. In 1862 he 
removed his works to the present loca- 
tion, corner of Twelfth and Market 
streets, Camden, N. J., and entered 
into partnership with Daniel T. Gage, 
the firm name being Furbush & Gage, 
and broadened the scope of the produc 
tion to include the manufacture of 
woolen machinery of every description. 
This connection was dissolved in 1869, 


and Charles A. Furbush, son of the 


senior member, was admitted, the name 
being changed to M. A. Furbush & Son. 

Under the inventive genius and excel- 
lent management of M. A. Furbush, the 
business had developed so rapidly that 
it was found advisable to incorporate 
the concern. This was done December 
28, 1883, under the corporate title of 
the M. A. Furbush & Son Machine Co., 
a name it retains at the present time. 
In March, 1887, Mr. Furbush died quite 
suddenly, and the management of the 
company devolved upon his sons. 

By degrees the house had acquired 
many valuable patents and specialties, 
prominent among which was the famous 
Murkland ingrain carpet loom, which 
so revolutionized the manufacture of 
ingrains in this country. It is this 
Murkland loom which did so much to 


build up the carpet industry of Kensing- 


ton, the greatest carpet centre in the 
United States, and probably in the world, 
and the loom which always has been rec- 
ognized as the standard ingrain loom. 
The far-sighted policy of Mr. Furbush 
had during these many years of growing 
and increasing prosperity, enabled him 
to associate with him many men of abil- 
ity, who are still with the company, 
and who are now, since his death, very 
active in its management, and through 
their valuable assistance the concern is 
still growing and developing beyond 
the fondest hopes of its founder. 

In January, 1892, Mr. Charles A. 
Furbush withdrew from the company to 
engage in the woolen manufacturing 
business, in which the old firm of M. 
A. Furbush & Son had also been inter- 
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ested for a number of years, and Mr. 
Merrill A. Furbush, the junior son of 
Mr. M. A. Furbush senior, took his 
place as treasurer. 

The company is now conducted as 
follows: Mr. Charles H. Knowlton, 
president; Mr. M. A. Furbush, treas- 
urer; Mr. E. C. Grice, secretary. All 
of these gentlemen have been associated 
with the house for a long time, and 
with their efficient management the 
company prospers as it ever did, and 
the reputation established by its founder 
is fully maintained. The M. A. Fur- 
bush & Son Machine Co. is everywhere 
recognized as among the foremost in the 
manufacture of woolen;machinery, and 
their unlimited and unexcelled facilities 
fully merit their reputation. Their Cam- 
den shops cover an area of ten acres, and 
their long and honorable experience 
enables them to procure the best of 
materials and attain the best results. 

Merrill A. Furbush, Jr., now in his 
3ist year, is a Philadelphian by birth, 
being a graduate from the Friends’ 
Central School. On leaving school, in 
1887, he entered the business of his 
father, and in January, 1892, he became 
treasurer of the company, a position he 
is still filling. Together with those as- 
sociated with him, he is building solidly 
and broadly on the foundation laid by 
his father, and the company was never 
on a firmer basis than at the present time. 

Business, simply for its own sake, is 
the main hobby of Mr. Furbush’s life ; 
still he finds time for the social side of 
life. Being an admirer and promoter 
of art, he is a member of the Art Club. 
Interested in athletic sports, he is a 
member of the Germantown Cricket 
Club, Philadelphia Bicycle Club, Phila- 
delphia Cycle and Field Club, and has 
acted as treasurer of the Athletic Club 
of the Schuylkill Navy for some time. 
He is also a member of the Philadélphia 
Board of Trade, and a member of the 
Bourse. He is a believer in good 
trade papers, and is a generous patron 
of their columns. 
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He has taken a keen interest in the 
matter of Textile Education, and par- 
ticularly in the Philadelphia Textile 
School, in which institution the M. A. 
Furbush & Son Machine Co. last year 
placed a complete set of wool carding 
and spinning machines in addition to a 
Murkland Ingrain Carpet Loom, which 
has been in the school from its commence- 
ment. 


Uniform Hours of Labor. 





Wm. E. Barrett, member of Congress 
from Massachusetts has introduced in 
the house a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the U. 8S. constitution 
providing that «*Congress shall have 
power, by appropriate legislation, to 
limit the time during which persons 
may be daily employed in manufactories 
of textile fabrics and in other indus- 
tries.” 

Should such an amendment ever be 
adopted it will be a virtual solution of 
the problem now a source of more or 
less anxiety to New England manufac- 
turers. With uniform hours of labor 
North and South, both sections would be 
on equal basis on the labor question. 


Arkwright’s Advice. 


‘Look to your drawing frames,” 
is said to have been the advice of Ark- 
wright when anything went wrong at the 
little mill at Cromford, and the cause 
could not be discovered. The inference 
of this is that it was upon this machine 
its inventor looked as the mainspring of 
good or evil in the results of his spin- 
ning. 

To-day, there would be found few to 
deny that when the autocrat of all the 
spinning of those days thus spoke, he 
knew of what he was speaking, for, 
after a century of experience, and the 
possession of machinery compared with 
which Arkwright’s was,as a wringing 
machine compared to the Strasbourg 
clock, the dictum ‘look to your draw- 
ing frames” still holds good, but it 
should be with this addendum, that it 
should apply at all times, and not wait 
until something has gone wrong.—[In- 
dian Journal. 
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Directory Issues. 

The TEXTILE WORLD publishes four special 
issues during the year, which include direc 
tories of all the textile establishments in the 
United States, giving the of mill, 
tion, railroad connections, distances, officers, 
capacity of the mill, 
is water 


name loca 
superintendent, 
whether there 
there is a dye 


agent, 
kind of goods made, 
power, whether 
selling agent, and in many in- 


or steam 
house or not, 
stances, the name of the 
buying. These directory issues are illustrated 
by specially prepared maps of the different 
states, showing the location of each city and 
town where there is a textile establishment, 
and only such towns are given. 

This directory is the most complete and 
accurate published, regardless of price. Our 
perfect system of gathering statistics in con 
nection with the TEXTILE WORLD, and the 
plan of rewards offered for corrections, as 
well as the system of revising the informa 
tion quarterly, makes these directory issues 
unsurpassed, 

We also publish a special issue containing 
manufacturing clothiers, 
ind large re 


man who does the 


directory of the 
cloak and suit makers, jobbers : 
tailers buying from manufacturers, The 
directory issues are as follows: 
Manufacturing Clothiers, 
Suit and Cloak Makers, 
Jobbers and Large Buyers, 
Middle States Mill Direct’ry, 
South’rn and West’rn States, 
New England States, 
Subscription price of $2 per year includes 
all these special without extra 
charge. Price of 
issues, 50 cents. 


January Number 
“ “ 


April ” 
July es 
October = 


numbers 
single copies of directory 


MOORE. 


The Situation. 


At the 
is looking to St. 


time of writing, the business 


world Louis, waiting 
to know upon what platform the Repub- 
lican candidate is to stand. 
It has been generally conceded that 
the candidate named by that convention 
will be the next president, and also 
regarded certain that nothing short of a 
political miracle will keep the nomina- 
McKinley. 


About the protective 


tion from Mr. 
policy there is 
if not 


importance is the financial question. 


no fear, but of equal, greater, 
It is the uncertainty on this point that 


has brought stagnation to the commu- 


nity, already suffering from the results 
of the Wilson tariff. 
We hope the St. 


will come out squarely on a gold plat- 


Louis Convention 


form, but with anti-free silver or a 


‘sound money” plank the issue between 
the parties will shape itself intoa silver 
or gold question in the campaign if, as 
seems certain, the Democratic party 
«lopts a free silver plank. 

With these points settled, the uncer- 
tainty will be greatly lessened and 
business should improve. 

The clothing trade is in better shape 
than has been claimed by the calamity 
howlers; the mills have pursued a very 


conservative policy and, when orders 


were not in sight, have shut down. 
The dry 
considerable falling off. 

lifted, the 


capacity of the country will assert itself 


goods importations show a 


Once the load 
of doubt is recuperative 
promptly. 

The Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 


The late conference of delegates to the 


advisory board of the Philadelphia Com 


mercial Museum, was an event of wide 


reaching importance to the business in- 


terests of the United States. The large 


attendance of delegates representing 


Chambers of Commerce in different 


cities, attested the general interest in the 
Manufac- 


purposes of the conference. 
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turers and business men have come to 
realize that the export trade of this 
country may be greatly extended by 
methodical and united effort. 

Prominent among the agencies relied 
upon to open up new markets and en- 
large the old ones, is the co-operative 
effort called into existence by the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum. Certain 
European countries have expanded their 
trade to a remarkable degree simply by 
combinations of traders, who constantly 
keep their agents in the foreign field to 
note what goods are desired in particu- 
lar localities, how articles should be 
packed, and report all details which 
might help to increase the sales. This 
work, combined with the incidental as- 
sistance of trained consuls, is the real 
secret of the immense trade maintained 
by some countries in foreign lands, in 
which American products are poorly 
represented. 

The Philadelphia Museum deserves 
the recognition and hearty support of 
the country at large, because its simple 
and distinct purpose is to help our com- 
merce. It has so far developed as to 
warrant the organization of a National 
Advisory Board, by means of which 
whatever benefits may accrue to our 
commerce from the Museum may be 
given to the whole country. 

The initial step in the nationalization 
of the institution is marked by the meet- 
ing of this board. By the dissemination 
of information and suggestions of great 
practical value, the influence of the 
Museum will be felt both in the nearby 
and remote commercial centres of the 
country. 


Style Suggestions for Woolen 
Manufacturers. 


While the market is in an exceedingly 
quiet condition, it is by no means on the 
brink of destruction as predicted in one 
of the textile journals. The clothiers 
are in better shape than for some time, 


and duplicates have been placed for 


heavy weights. While it is early to 
place these orders, still, it has been 
done in fair quantities. 

Indications all point to a revival of 
business after the presidential nomina- 
tions are made ; but the opening of light 
weight samples will be very late in 
comparison with previous seasons. 

The later it is deferred the better will 
be the general outlook, and the feeling 
throughout the trade is for the latest 
date possible; it is probable nothing 
will be shown before the 15th of July 

The coming season will be one of 
large plaids and checks in the fanciest 
shades, greens and browns predominat 
ing. It is almost certain that these 
styles in the cheaper grades of stock 
will largely supersede the serges and 
clays which have been sold. 

In heavy weights in this class of 
goods some fabrics were brought out 
late, that are very creditable and have 
received quite a number of orders 
One of these is made by the Pontoosuc 
Woolen Co. and was sold for 90 cents ; 
it is a good sample of the style of fabric 
which will be required in the cheap 
cheviots. Thos. Dolan & Co. also had 
one, but higher priced. 

Coarse cheviots and close face cassi 
meres will practically monopolize th 
market. In the melton finish cassi 
meres there is quite a demand fo 
trouserings. While plaids and checks 
will be best to make in these, the colors 
must be subdued so that the general 
effect will be neat. 


The Print Cloth Market. 


This market is at a decidedly low eb) 
with no signs of a turn in the tide for 
the better in the near future. Just 
before the first of the month the price 
dropped to 27, cents again, which is the 
lowest on record. The stock on hand 
is considerably in excess of the demand, 
and a condition much nearer equality 
must be reached before values can 
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be adjusted on a basis~satisfactory alike 
to manufacturers, converters of cloths, 
and the purchasing trade; and the last 
is the great outlet through which the 
products of the mills are passed into 
consumption. 

Those manufacturers who have been 
talking calamity, curtailment and reduc- 
tion, all in the same breath, are lifting 
Noth- 


ing will probably be done towards a 


their voices with renewed vigor. 


united movement till next month, and 
it is possible no definite action will be 
tuken till August. 
are known to have contracts which will 


Four corporations 


carry them beyond July, and their opin- 
ions will of course have an influence in 
reaching a decision. 

It is hard to reason against the im- 
possible, and this condition becomes all 
the more evident the longer the mills 
accumulate stock, 


The stock 


of 64-square regulars shows a heavy 


continue to run and 


which is the weekly record. 
increase and hangs heavy over the 
market. 


viewed from any standpoint, and the 


The situation isa grave one 


very uncertainty is an important factor 
in the depression. 

Should the mills decline much longer 
to sell, there is a possibility that the 
carrying of goods over such an extended 
period may bring about damages in cer- 
tain respects. These, and several other 
points which have a bearing on the 
gathering of stocks, must be considered 
before a correct opinion can be reached. 
This is especially the case when cloths 
have been carried as long as a large 
portion of the stock which the mills of 
Fall River have been heaping up. 

One of the largest cotton mills in the 


countrv was dedicated last month with 


appropriate ceremonies combined with 


festivities. This affair did not take 
place in Alabama nor either of the 
Carolinas, but in Massachusetts. It 
would seem as if certain persons had 
faith in the future of cotton weaving at 
the north, and they are showing their 


faith by their works. 


Southern Textile Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. 


Conventions have been held several 
of ef- 


and 


times in the South, with a view 


fecting some single purpose, 
whether that purpose was consummated 
or not, no effort was made to maintain 
interest on general lines. It seems to 
have been the business of no special 
person to promote the growth of any 
organization, and for these reasons inter- 
est languished, and finally died out. 

In March a movement was started to 
effect the 


textile 


organization of a Southern 


manufacturers’ association, 
which should be an agency of benefit 
to this important branch of industry 
The convention that assembled in At- 
lanta on the 13th of last month was well 
attended, and resulted most satisfactor- 
ily to all concerned. Seventy-three au- 
thorized delegates were present, and it 
was plainly evident that 


they were 


there to give earnest consideration to 
the business in hand. In order that the 


sense of the meeting might be deter- 
before 


was outlined, several prominent manu- 


mined a plan of organization 
facturers were requested in advance lo 
address the convention on the subject 
of «‘A Southern Textile Manufacturers’ 
The Scope and Worth of 
This 


proved successful in every way 


Association. 


such an organization.” plan 
Talks 
were made by men whose experience 
and standing entitled their views to rec- 
was the 


ognition. It consensus of 


opinion that an association should be 
organized on lines following as closely 
as possible the plan under which the 
New Cotton 


Association grown 


England Manufacturers’ 


has powerful and 


useful. To this end, a committee was 
appointed to make such alterations and 
adaptations in the constitution of the 


New 
make it practicable for conditions exist- 


England association as would 


ing in the South. The committce’s re- 
port was adopted, and a permanent or- 
ganization effected. The following ofti- 


cers were elected for the ensuing year 
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President, J. H. McAden, Charlotte, 
N. C.; vice-presidents, R. A. School- 
field, Danville, Va.; L. B. Holt, 
Graham, N. C., Chas. K. Oliver, Col- 
umbia, S. C., J. W. Robertson, Cor- 
nelia, Ga., G. A. Searey, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., A. F. Cawthorn, Stonewall Sta- 
tion, Miss., W. R. Tuttle, Knoxville, 
Tenn., S. Odenheimer, New Orleans, 
La., P. J. Marrs, Henderson, Ky.; 
treasurer, J. D. Turner, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
secretary and auditor, T. H. Martin, 
Atlanta, Ga. Board of government: J. 
W. Tullis, Eufaula, Ala., A. A. Magin- 
nis, New Orleans, La., R. F. Larned, 
Natchez, Miss., D. A. Tompkins, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Charles Estes, Augusta, 
Ga., and G. A. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

From a paper read by Mr. T. H. 
Martin, the editor of ««Dixie,” on «The 
Extension of ourCotton Goods Market,” 
we select some paragraphs containing 
much inspiration, combined with some 
valuable information : — 

What is to be done? Surely we are 
not willing to confess that the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods in this country has 
reached its limit, yet itis quite apparent 
that the output of our mills exceeds the 
market demand. Notwithstanding this, 
the construction of new mills continues, 
and there is hardly a lown in the South 
to-day without a mill in course of con- 
struction, or else is moving heaven and 
earth to bring about such a condition. 
With the product of these new mills 
added to our already apparent over- 
production, what is to become of us? Is 
it apparent that the consumption of cot- 
ton goods will increase sufficiently to 
absorb the present possible output of 
our mills? Admitting this, I may ask 
what is to become of the product of the 
new mills? There is no getting away 
from the true status of the situation. 
We must extend our markets, else the 
manufacture of cotton in this country 
has reached its limit for years to come. 

Why should we not extend our mar- 


- kets? Europe takes our raw cotton, 


spins it, and finds a market that keeps 


busy nearly 73,000,000 spindles. We 
are operating in such a limited market 
that the product of our 15,000,000 spin- 
dles accumulates in warehouses and 
goes begging for bidders. We pro- 
duce two-thirds of the world’s cotton, 
and then let Europe control its market- 
ing. Indeed, Europe marketed in the 
United States during the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1895, nearly 24,000,000 
dollars’ worth of manufactured cotton 
goods. Pretty shrewd trading, that, 
for John Bull and his neighbors. The 
impudence of this transaction is not 
equalled elsewhere in our commercial 
relations with foreign countries. 

It is not surprising that our manufac 
turers have failed to make greater ef- 
fort to secure foreign trade, and it 
would be unjust to criticize them for 
such failure. They have until now 
been well engaged in supplying the 
home market. The product until now 
has not been in excess of local demand, 
and having no great need for a wider 
field, the manufacturers have allowed 
the business of exporting’ to shift for 
itself. Export brokers have taken 
some interest in the matter, but, as a 
rule, the manufacturers have not con- 
cerned themselves on the subject. But 
the time has arrived when we must do 
one of two things: either find new mar- 
kets or stop manufacturing. Which 
shall it be? I dare prophesy that an- 
other ten years will practically put an 
end to our exports of raw cotton, and 
that American cotton will be spun in 
America and go, without the interven- 
tion of Europe, direct to the great cot- 
ton consuming countries of the world. 

It is particularly opportune that just 
as the logic of events forces upon us 
the necessity of wider markets there 
should be such a stir in the world re- 
garding the development of the very 
countries that are, in the nature of 
things, especially well suited for the 
use of cotton goods. The great powers 
of the world are forcing colonization in 
Africa. Many of us will live to see the 
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dark continent a conquered and civil- 
With its 


come a rapidly increasing demand for 


ized region. progress will 


cotton goods. From the figures that I 
shall name presently you will learn the 
worth of cotton goods imported by Af- 
rica in 1880. 

ports for 1894. 


I shall also give her im- 

Basing an estimate for 
future demand upon the increase of the 
past fourteen years, you can form your 
own ideas as to the importance of cul- 
tivating that market. 

South and Central America and Mex- 
ico are now in the public eye as they 
never were before. The same may be 
said of China. Capital from the four 
quarters of the globe is flowing into 
those countries. All of them are rich 


in natural resources and capable of 


lack 
but the impulse that is now being given 


wonderful development. They 


them. Suecessful business men from 
Europe and America are seeking and 
winning greater fortunes by investing 


their money and devoting their brains 


and energies to mining, agriculture, 
constructing and operating railroads, 
and the conduct of industry of every 
character all over the lower half of our 

The 
land, 


reat continent. length and 
breadth of the Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn, is noisy with the 


this 


from the 


hum of industry. All means 


creater markets for cotton goods, for 
nothing else will ever be worn by the 
millions of laborers in those countries. 

I have been at some pains to compile 
from reports on file in the Bureau of 
Statistics at Washington a 
statement regarding the imports of man- 
ufactured cotton goods for 1894 by the 
different countries named. These fig- 
ures will, I think, prove interesting for 
several reasons. We may learn from 
them not only the extent of imports, but 
their source. ‘Thus we are put in pos- 
session of full information regarding 
the whereabouts of Europe’s customers : 


complete 


MANUFACTURED COTTON GOODS IMPORTED BY 
AFRICA DURING 1894. 

From United States . P — 

From Germany 

From France ‘ 

From United Kingdom 


477,521 
525,130 
9,463,899 
30,796,550 


Total $41,263,100 


During the year 1880 Africa took 
from the countries named, manufactured 
cotton goods to the valuation of a little 
more than $11,000,000. Thus it 
be seen that during the fourteen years 


may 


next following, her consumption in- 

creased nearly fourfold. The increas- 

ing ratio of her demand for the next ten 

years will be tremendous. 

MANUFACTURED COTTON GOODS IMPORTED BY 

SOUTH AMERICA DURING 1894, 

$ 3,623,946 
4,569,129 
6,693,750 
$2,391,895 


From United States . 
From France 

From Germany 

From United Kingdon 


Total. - ° $47,778,720 


MANUFACTURED COTTON GOODS IMPORTED BY 
CENTRAL AMERICA DURING 1894, 

From France ‘ ‘ : ‘ : 8 

From Germany 

From United States 

From United Kingdom 


11,892 
332,750 
439,520 

3,124,785 

Total 

MANUFACTURED COTTON GOODS IMPORTED RY 
MEXICO DURING 1894. 

From Germany . ° . —) 


$ 3,908,947 


301,250 
541,468 
812,760 
2,545,110 


From United States 


From France ‘ 
From United Kingdom 


Total. ° # 4,200,588 


MANUFACTURED COTTON GOODS IMPORTED RY 
JAPAN DURING 1894, 

From Germany 

From United States 

From France. ‘ 

From United Kingdom 


33,250 


Qo ne 
92,590 


Total. $10,732,988 


MANUFACTURED COTTON GOODS IMPORTED BY 

CHINA DURING 1894 
From Germany . ‘ : . » § 
From United States 


123,750 
1,703,023 
From France ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 2,518,163 
From United Kingdom 22,165,210 


Total. $26,510,146 


The grand total is a 


$134,394,426 of 


valuation of 
manufactured cotton 
goods imported annually by the coun- 
tries named. 
the United paltry 


%7,078,068, or considerably less than 


Of this magnificent sum 
States captures a 
one-third of the valuation of the cotton 
goods that Europe actually markets in 
the Uuited States With 
two-thirds of the cotton, and all neces- 


every year. 
sary capital at our command, we should 
master and control forever the markets 
of the great cotton consuming countries 


of the world. 
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Graduating Exercises of the Philadel- 
phia Textile School. 


The commencement exercises of the 
Philadelphia Museum and School of In- 
dustrial Art, in which is included the 
Philadelphia Textile School, were held 
on the afternoon of June 5th, in Broad 
St. Theatre, Philadelphia. A large 
audience of friends of the graduates 
crowded the theatre, while on the plat- 


form were grouped the officers and in- 


structors of the school, with invited 


cuests. 

President Wm. P. Pepper made the 
opening remarks, and introduced as 
chairman of the meeting, Vice-Presi- 
dent Theodore C. Search, who is so 
thoroughly identified with the Textile 
School. Mr. Search in his address re- 
ferred briefly to the history of the school 
in the past year, and especially to the 
anxiety caused by the failure of the 
governor to sign the bill appropriating 
40.000 for the school. Lack of this 
large item from its income threatened 
serious results, but by the loyal assist- 
anee of the committee of women, and 
the generous action of the Board of 
‘Trustees, pledging $1500 each, the year 
has ended with all debts paid. 

Mr. Miller, the principal, being ab 
sent in Europe, his report was read, 
and shows that while the increase in all 
departments has been constant, that of 
the textile school has shown a greater 
increase than any other. The record of 
the students who have gone into practi- 
eal work, especially in the textile line, 
has been most gratifying, and the de- 
mand for their services is always in 
excess of the supply. Every effort is 
made to maintain and constantly increase 
the standard of efficiency, and the fac- 
ulty are helped to this end by the sup- 
port of the trade and by the staunch 
loyalty and hearty enthusiasm of the 
graduate members, who, as they work 
up the ladder of success, are more and 
more able to lend substantial assistance 


to the institution. 


The orator of the day was Mr. S. N 
D. North, secretary of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, of 
Boston, who took for his subject +The 
Man and the Machine.” It was thor- 
oughly appropriate that Mr. North 
should address the graduates at this 
time, in view of the generous action of 
the association of which he is secretary, 
in voting $100 for medals and prizes 
for the school. The impression -made 
by the scholars and their work at the 
annual meeting of the Wool Manufac- 
turers’ Association two years ago, has 
had this good result, and the manufac 
turers feel a sincere interest in this in- 
stitution. Mr. North’s address was to 
the point, and a most satisfactory effort, 
and was thoroughly appreciated. 

Following it came the award of 
medals, diplomas and certificates. In 
delivering the TEXTILE WoRLD’s medals 
to the winners, Mr. Search took ocea- 
sion to make kind mention of the Trx- 
rILE WORLD, and its constant loyalty to 
and hearty sympathy with the institu- 
tion. The prize and medal winners in 
the school are as follows: 


The National Association of Wool Manu 
facturers’ gold medal for general excellence, 
awarded to John W. Davis, of East Roch 
ester, N. H 

In the second year regular day class, the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers’ 
gold medal for general excellence was 
smashes to George L. Osgood, of Brookline, 
MASS. 

The National Association of Wool Manu 
facturers’ silver medal as second prize for 
general excellence, awarded to 8.8. Sheuer. 
man, of Des Moines, Ia, 

The National Association of Wool Manu 
facturers’ silver medal for best results for 
jacquard fabrics, designed and woven by the 
student, awarded to L, M. Dillon, of Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

The National Association of Wool Manu 
facturers’ bronze medal as second prize for 
the preceding, awarded to 8. 8S. Sheuerman, 
of Des Moines, Ia. 

Third prize for the preceding, bronze 
medal, awarded to Joseph Milson,of Catasau- 
qua, Pa, Honorable mention to Carlton A 
Caswell, of Bloomsburg, Pa. 

The TEXTILE WORLD silver medal for best 
results in the preliminary and final exami 
nations, was awarded to Carlton A. Caswell, 
of Bloomsburg. 

In the first year regular re! class the 
National Association of Wool Manufactur 
ers’ silver medal for general excellence was 
awarded to George Kent Kittle, of Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

The National Association of Wool Manu 
facturers’ bronze medal as second prize tor 
the preceding, awarded to Milton O. Dean, 
Taunton, Mass. Honorable mention to 
Laurence G. Holden, of Penacook, N. H. 
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The M. L. Finckel silver medal for best re. 
sults in the preliminary and final examina 
tions to Don Abbott Davenport, of Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

The TEXTILE WORLD bronze medal for 
best results in color, harmony and figured 
design,to James 8. McMaster, of Philadel 
yhia, Pa. Honorable mention to L. G. 

lolden, of Penacook, N. H. 


The TEXTILE WORLD gold medal for best 


results in final examinations and term work 
in dyeing, to Norbury L. Smith, of Cohoes, 
N.Y 


In the third year regular evening class, 
the National Association of Wool Manufac 
turers’ silver medal for general excellence 
was awarded to Samuel Butterworth, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

In the second year regular evening class, 
the National Association of Wool Manufac 
turers’ bronze medal for accuracy and neat 
ness in work, taken with regularity of at- 
tendance, was awarded to George W. 
Walker, of Philadelphia, Pa. Honorable 
mention to Edward Hergesheimer, of North 
Wales, Pa. 

In the third year evening dyeing class, the 
TEXTILE WORLD bronze medal for best work 
in dyeing,coupled with the final examination 
to Milton T. Hoffman, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Industrial Art Society scholarship for 
earnestness of purpose and progress, to Be 
nond Duerden,of the second year regular 
evening class. 


The judges were Chas. Salmon, of 
Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., Thomas 
Capper, designer, and Wm. H. Hamp- 
son, head dyer for John b. Stetson Co., 


all of Philadelphia 


Woolen and Worsted Overseer’s Semi- 
Annual Meeting in Boston. 


On Wednesday, May, 20, thirty-two 
members of the National 
of Woolen and 
tended their semi-annual 
the United States Hotel. All 


exhibited a keen interest in the proceed- 


Association, 
Worsted Overseers at- 
meeting, at 


present, 


ings of the session. At 10:15 A. M. 
the meeting was called to order by 
President J. F. Maguire; the 


of the last meeting was read by the Se 


minutes 


retary, John Mulrooney, and were ap- 
proved. 

W. H. Hassett 
which was adopted, that the secretary 
be instructed to send to the Manufac- 
New York, 
any matter that the association wishes 
President Ma 


Mulrooney, John F 


made «a motion, 


turer’s Public Library, in 


to file in said library. 
guire, 
Balger and John W. Linnehan, were 


Secretary 


appointed « committee to secure written 
papers upon practical subjects in each 
department of the mill, to be read at 
The 


will be on improved methods. 


the November meeting 


Cssays 
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The paper on ‘‘carding to insure in- 
creased production, blending and spin- 
ning,” read by Secretary Mulrooney, 
was discussed at considerable length. 
Arthur Greaves read a paper on «*Woo! 
and its manufacture,” for which he re- 
(An abstract 


of this paper will be found elsewhere in 


ceived a vote of thanks. 


this issue.) 
The 
and the Woodbury attachment for card 


merits of the Geb attachment 
feeds, were discussed by Messrs. Chap- 
Madden, Woodbury, 
Jones and Hassett. John B. Robinson, 
cloth examiner of 
Clothing Co., of Boston, 
Fisher, New Albany, Ind 


ted to honorary membership ; twenty-one 


man, Brennan, 
the Standard 
and F. E. 


., were admit- 


head 


active members were also enrolled. This 
is the largest number of active members 
ever elected at one meeting of the asso- 
ciation. The following is a list of the 
newly elected members. — 

James T. Paterson, in the finishing 
department of the Berkeley woolen mill 
at Wales, Mass. ; 
the Dews woolen mill at North Dexter, 
Me.; Charles Lincoln, superintendent 
of the 
Huntington, Mass.; J. E. 


James L. Brown, in 


Huntington woolen mill at 
Shaughnessy, 
in the dyeing department of Holden, 
mill at 
Vt.; John L. Lyons, Jr., in the finishing 
department of the R. M. 


at Monson, Mass. ; 


Leonard & Co.’s Bennington, 
Reynolds mill 
Arthur Greaves in 
the drawing, spinning and twisting de- 
Falls 
Jos. A 
the finishing department of the Mas- 
mill at Lebanon, N. H 


wool carder fox 


partments of the Glen worsted 


mill at Moosup, Conn. ; Jubb in 
coma flannel 
Edward Greaves, boss 
Minter & Co., 
Ingham, in the dyeing department of 
D. W. Ellis & Son’s mill, at 
Mass Levi Pierson, boss carder in the 
Glen Falls worsted mill at 
Jos. W. carder 
in the Edward Hargraves mill at North 
Me.; Chas. P. Madden, Jr., in 
the carding department of William Sut- 


Chas. H 


Moosup, Conn.; John 
Monson 


Moosup, 


Conn Boocock, boss 
Shapley, 


tou’s mill at Lawrence, Mass. 
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Woodberry, designer in the Ray woolen 
mill at Franklin, Mass.; Simon Taylor, 
superintendent of the Berkeley mills at 
Wales, Mass.; Henry Worth in the 
spinning department of H. E. Shaw’s 
mill at Wales, Mass.; John J. Tobin, 
wool carder in H. E. Shaw’s mill at 
Wales, Mass.; Frank J. Entwistle, as- 
sistant superintendent of weaving in 
D. W. Willis & Sons’ mill at Monson, 
Mass. ; Geo. F. Maguire, Jr., in the spin- 
ning department of Jos. Perry’s mill at 
Webster, Mass.; William MecKennon, 
dyer in the Berkeley woolen mill at 
Wales, Mass.; Arthur Threappleton in 
the spinning department of J. W. Dim- 
mick & Co,’s mill at Rifton Glen, N. Y.; 
W.H. McEvoy, dyer in the Mascoma 
flannel mill at Lebanon, N. H. 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held at the United States 
Hotel on Wednesday, Nov. 18, 1896. 


Foreign vs. American Wool. 





In his paper read before the Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers’ Association, at 
their recent meeting in Boston, and 
printed elsewhere in this issue, Mr. 
Graves, who is a practical wool sorter 
himself, emphasizes strongly the differ- 
ence between American and foreign 
wools, in the way in which they are 
prepared for the market. Every wool 
buyer knows that in buying Australian 
wool, he may depend on receiving wool 
in a certain condition. The fleeces are 
skirted, closely graded, and carefully 
baled. American fleeces are put up in 
a very different manner, and the per- 
centage of variation in lots that are 
supposed to be the same is very much 
greater than with Australian wools. 

While unquestionably the removal of 
the duty is the main factor in the great in- 
crease in use of foreign wools, yet we be- 
lieve that the manufacturer is influenced 
to a considerable degree by the differ- 
ence in the condition and uniformity be- 
tween the foreign and American fleeces. 
The same question confronts the cotton 









manufacturer in the difference of 
methods of baling Egyptian and Amer- 
ican cotton. The form in which the 
staple is delivered to the consumer un- 
doubtedly affects the market for the 
product, just as in the retail trade the 
attractiveness with which goods are put 
up very appreciably affects their sale. 
American wool growers and cotton 
planters have much to learn from their 
foreign competitors in these respects, 
and manufacturers can by emphatic 
protests to the dealers influence to a 
certain extent the methods of the grow- 
ers, and should lose no opportunity of 


doing so. 





The Cleveland Woolen Mills. 





The Cleveland Woolen Mills were 
established in 1887 by Messrs. George 
Collings, Charles Taylor and Charles I. 
Lockwood, three Englishmen born and 
brought up among the woolen mills of 
the mother country and who, realizing 
that America offered, under its protective 
tariff, inducements which could not be 
found on the other side, came to the 
United States a few years previous to 
1887 and established themselves in the 
manufacturing city of Cleveland, erect- 
ing the fine modern mills which bear 
their name. 

From a comparatively small begin- 
ning the proprietors have, by push and 
a strict adherence to business principles, 
advanced its interests until now it stands 
among the first in the list of modern 
shoddy mills. 

Atthe time of their erection all known 
improvements in the way of handling 
stock and manufacturing goods were 
incorporated in the mill, and the pro- 
motors, realizing that mills in order to 
be made paying institutions must from 
necessity keep up with the times, kept 
fully in pace with them, if not a little 
in advance in the way of introducing 
improvements that came upon the 
market. 

The leading lines manufactured by 
this company are fine and medium all 





CLEVELAND WOOLEN MILLS 


fact 


known to 


wool shoddies, all colors, in any- 
thine in the line of shoddies 
the trade. 

The mills as shown in the accompany- 
ing cut cover four acres in one of the 
most pleasant locations for which the 
east side of Cleveland is noted and are 
within two blocks of the world renowned 
Euclid Ave. hundred feet of the 


plant borders on the C. & P. railroad 


Six 


tracks, which afford great facilities for 

receiving stock and shipping goods. 
The company’s fine suite of offices 

are located on Clarkwood Ave. Passing 


through the office one enters the sample 
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the ideal dye houses in the country, 


covering over 11,000 square feet and 
equipped with one of the most complete 
systems of ventilation of any establish- 
ment in the country; this is a point too 
often neglected in dye houses. Besides 
the fans and ventilating apparatus, this 
building contains a complete equipment 
of washers, carbonizers, dryers, ete. 
The buildings are all brick, high 
studded, with the interior painted white, 
which is more for cleanliness than light 
as the large number of windows furnish 
abundance of that necessary qualifica- 


tion to good work. 


VIEW OF THE CLEVELAND WOOLEN MILLS. 


room, containing hundreds of samples 
different 
Crossing a well paved yard we enter 


in their lines of products. 


the main building, which is a model in 


g, 
its way of appointments. This building 
is 220 feet in length by 50 feet wide and 
The 


devoted to carding, the second floor to 


> 


$8 stories high. lower floor is 


sorting 


g, in which department there are 
employed no less than one hundred 
operatives, the remaining floors being 
used for general storage. The picker 
and mixing rooms proper are a series 
of rooms extending along the building, 
250 feet long by 30 feet wide. 


Passing from these we enter one of 


The 
burning construction, are equipped with 


mills, besides being of slow 
the most .improved sprinkling system 
and are considered practically fire-proof. 
Power for this plant is furnished by 300 
H. P. Hazleton boilers and a battery of 
6x18 tubular boilers. The engines are 
300 H. P. Cooper-Corliss machines and 
the engine department is also equipped 
with a complete Edison electric light 
system. The engines are in duplicate, 
which guards against any stopping for 
repairs in the power department. 

With expert supervision, finest ma- 
chinery and general equipment it may 
readily be seen how the excellence of 
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the production of these mills is obtained 


and what has given them their high 
reputation. 

An interesting feature in connection 
with these mills is that, notwithstanding 
the times are not supposed to be favor- 
able to the woolen business, this com- 
pany is running full handed and work- 
ing thirteen hours per day. a record 
they have maintained all through the 
late dull season. In fact, the year 1895, 
which recorded so many disasters in the 
woolen industries, proved a banner year 


for this company in the way of produc- 


* tion. Over 200 operatives are employed 


and the mills are regarded as one of the 
stand bys among the working people of 
the city on account of the steadiness 
with which they run. 


Passing of the Founders. 


The recent death of James Morrow, 
of Wilmington, Del., founder of the 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co., of that 
city, recalls the passing away of a num- 
ber, within recent months, of veteran 
manufacturers, who have founded flour- 
ishing industries in America. A large 
majority of our active mills of to-day 
are in the hands of legatees, and the 
fact that in most cases success has at- 
tended the efforts of the later genera. 
tions, proves that the pioneer was as 
conscientious and capable in teaching 
his children as he was in blazing the 
way for their future. 

It is a strong tribute to our textile in- 
dustry to associate with its growth in 
America such names as Bailey W. 
Evans, Providence, R. I.; Thos. Rob- 


erts, Lynn, Mass.; J. A. Farnsworth, 


Bellows Falls, Vt.; John Cochrane, 
Malden, Mass.; Stanley Lee, Consho- 
hocken, Pa.; Elijah Shaw, Raleigh, 


N. C.: Jas. J. Walworth, Boston, 
Mass.; Philip D. Borden, Fall River, 
and James Morrow, Wilmington, each 
of whom dedicated his early life to the 
establishment of an enduring industrial 
monument. 

The names mentioned are but a few 
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of the worthy examples which we recal] 
at the moment, who within eight or ten 
months have passed from this life. 
One of the most conspicuously noble 
characters in this lamented list was 
James Morrow, of Wilmington, Del., 
who, according to the testimony of his 
fellow citizens and the tributes of the 
daily press, was peculiarly and widely 
revered. 

Mr. Morrow was a native of County 
Down, Ireland, and came to America 
when a lad of sixteen, settling at once 
in Wilmington. He chose the trade of 
cabinet maker, but later entered into 
the grocery business, which brought 
him eventually a handsome fortune. 
Ile established the Wilmington Mills 
Mfg. Co., for the production of jute 
yarns, twines, ete., and before retiring 
from its active management, saw it 
planted upon firm grounds. 

A resident of Wilmington, and a 
close friend of Mr. Morrow, remarked 
recently that he had never met a man 
of more ingrained integrity and sterling 
character, His death occurred on the 
28th of March last, the result of para- 
lysis. A widow and four sons survive, 
two of whom, James C., and L. B. 
Morrow, are proprietors and active 
managers of the Wilmington Mills 
Mfz. Co., and two others, Wm. E., and 
Robt. D. Morrow, are well-known gro- 


cers of Wilmington. 


— In striking contrast with the views 
recently expressed by many Southern 
mill agents and treasurers is the opinion 
of Mr. E. W. Thomas, agent of the 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills of Lowell, 
whose opinion, by the way, is backed 
up by three years experience in the 
South. He feels strongly that the New 
England cotton industry is in no danger 
from Southern competition in the long 
run, when labor, machinery, wages, 
hours, ete., are brought on the same 
level, as he expects they will be within 
a comparatively short time. He points 
out the fact that the Southern mills that 
are making money are enjoying most 
favorable conditions, which may not 
always prevail. 













ALTEMUS WINDING MACHINE 27 


W. W. Altemus & Son’s Winding and freight toa minimum consideration, 


Machine. as the wooden bobbins are both heavy 
and costly. 


In the list of machines used in a Several minor features of value are 


modern factory there are few upon embodied in the 
winder, all of which have their influence 


construction of this 


which more ingenuity and invention 


have been expended than the winding upon the result obtained, and which the 


machine. W. W.Altemus & Son are builders will be pleased to make the 


placing a machine on the market, known subject of special communications 
as the Altemus paper tube winder, They are positive that a practical test 
which is deserving of careful considera- of the machine, either in the mill or 
tion. It is illustrated on this page. their workshop, will prove all the 


The most valuable feature is the vari- claims they make regarding its advan- 
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THE ALTEMUS PAPER TUBE WINDER 


able motion, as, with this device, it is taves. ‘To those who are unable to 


possible to use the softest and finest tvail themselves of this opportunity 
worsted — they offer to wind all samples sent to 


yarns to advantage. Cotton, 
them, and solicit such tasks that they 


or silk can be wound with equal facility ; 


and the success of the machine has been may interest the yarn spinner and the 
largely due to the variable speed the manufacturer alike 
The address of W. W. Altemus & Son 


builders have put upon the spindles and 
is 2816 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, 


the even tension produced upon the yarn. 

Barely second in importance to the Pa. They have been successfully en- 
variable feed is the use of paper tubes gaged in the business of creating and 
in the place of wooden bobbins. Where constructing textile machinery for too 


the yarns have to be shipped toa greater long a period to need any introduction 


or less distance, this reduces the wear to the trade at large. 





PERSONAL RECORD. 


Recent Changes. 


In order to give all the news in this line, it 
is brought down to the mere facts; the name 
of the man is given first, the position he is 
holding, and the mill he is now employed in, 
follow next, while the place where he was 
previously engaged is given last, ifthe in. 
formation is at hand, 


Martia Hendsey, overseer weaving, Tilton, 
1.; formerly loom fixer, Hawthorne 
Mitts bo. Glenville, Ct. 
. Jouret, loom fixer, Jamestown, N. Y.; for- 
erty overseer of t wisting, Hawthorne 
Mills, Glenville, Ct. 


H, E. Davis, mapectntondent of electric light 
company, Lewiston, Me.; formerly boss 
weaver in mill No. 2, Thorndike (Mass.) 
Mtg. Co. 

M. T. Daly, position in a woolen mill in 
Iowa; formerly in finishing room cf the 
Geo. I, Gilbert Co., Ware, Muss. 

Dennis Donovan, position with L. A. Beaud.- 
reau, Putnam, Ct.; formerly with the 
Morse Mills Co. 

Albert Hill, second hand in carding room of 
mill at Poquetanuck; formerly in the mill 
at Shewville, Ct. 

Angell 8. Sweet, engineer in Holden, Mass.; 
formerly machinist in Wm. Tinkham & 
Co.’s mill, Harrisville, R. I. 

Wm. J. Mahoney, overseer spinning, Everett 


Mills, Gt. heey, n, Mass.; formerly with 
a 


the Blackinton (Mass.) Co. 

F. T. Walsh, agt., Lowell Bleachery, Lowell, 
Mass.; formerly assistant superintendent 
with the Hamiiton Mfg. Co., same place. 

J. N. Bourne, position at E. Greenwich, R. I.; 
formerly superinote ident, Lowell Bleach- 
ery, Lowell, Mass. 

Mark J. Woodrow, overseer, E. Jenckes Mfg. 
Co., Woonsocket, a 2-5 tormerly in weav- 
ing department of Berke ley Mill, Berkeley, 
R. I. 


H. 4. Forsythe, overseer weaving, Thorndyke 
Mfg. Co., Palmer, Mass.; formerly same 
position ‘with Sutton Woolen Mills, Wilkin. 
sonville, Mass. 

E:‘iwin M. Canfield, bookkeeper, No. Adams, 
Mass.; formerly same position at Slater’s 
Woolen Mill, Webster, Mass. 

John A. Heaton, charge of finishing depart- 
ment, Glen Woolen Co., Norwich, Ct.; for- 
merly gecond hand finishing room of War. 
ren Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Ct. 

John Marphy, position with Taconic Mill 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; formerly with the 
Pontoosuc Mill, same place. 

E. P. McAdam, position with the new cotton 
mill at Austin, Texas; formerly with the 
Galveston, (Texas) Cotton and Woolen 
Mills. 

Jacob Kessler, superintendent, Almonte, 
Ont.; tormerly with the Riverside Woolen 
Milis, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Wim. Shepard, engineer, aogier tte (R. I.) 
Mills; formerly of Manton, é 

Mr. Meore, superintendent, Manchester 
Mill, Rock Hill, 8. C.; formerly superin- 
tendent, Atherton Cotton Mill, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

. James, position in a South Carolina 
mill; formerly overseer carding, Atherton 
Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


Samuel F. Winspur, overseer carding, No. 2 
mill, City Mfg. Corporation, New Bedford, 
Mass.; formerly same position in mill 
No. 1. , 

E. H. Chippard, spinner in Whitney (S. C.) 
Cotton Mill; formerly of Union, 8. C. 

Jerry Driscoll, charge of card room, Geo. H 
Gilbert Mfg. ag Ware, Mass.; formerly of 
Franklin Falls, N. H, 


Charles Gifford, engraver at print works, 
Pawtucket, R. J.; formerly same position 
with the Arnold Print Works, N. Adams, 
Mass. 

W.H. Pollitt, overseer carding, mill at Kap 
ner Bros. & Co., Dresden, Ohio; formerly 
of Pullman, Ill. 

Frank C. Kellogg, overseer, Amoskeag Cor 
poration, Manchester, N. H.; forme arly 
Overseer mule spinning, Nashua Co.’s mill, 
Nashua, N. H 

Thomas Douglass, pennies. Teskey’ 8 
woolen mills, Appleton, Ont., Can.; form. 
erly overseer weaving, Oldtown Woolen 
Co., Oldtown, Me. 

J. R. Wilson, overseer dyeing, Muskingum 
Woolen Mills, Dresden, Ohio; formerly of 
Westerly, R 


A. Morrison, manager, Hawthorne Woolen 
Mills, Carleton Place, Ont.; formerly of 
pawl Markham Woolen Mills, Markham, 
Ont. 

M. G. Davidson, overseer mill of Union Un 
derwear Co., Piqua, Ohio; formerly otf 
Paris, Ont, 


T. A. Shipp, superintendent, Atherton Cot 
ton Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; formerly super 
intendent, Chewallu Cotton Mills, Eufaula, 
Ala. 

8. B. Shipp, superintendent, Chewalla Cotton 
Mill, Eufuala, Ala.; formerly of the Colum 
bia (8S. C.) Duck Mill. 

John J. Supple, dyer, Hawthorne Woolen 
Co., Glenville, Ct.; formerly ef Moosup, Ct. 

Charles Powers, designer at Fitchburg, 
Mass.; formerly same position with the 
Glasgow Co., So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 

Joseph Whittaker, position, in chemistry 
department, print works at Magog, P..; 
formerly of Dover, N. H. 

Winslow Dougall, position in Sanford's car- 
pet mill, Amsterdam, N. Y.; formerly of 
3urtonville, N.Y 

E. C, Barnhbardt, superintendent, Edna Cot 
ton Mills, Reidsville, N.C.; formerly super 
intendent, Asheville (N.C.) Cotton Mills. 

A. Ballantyne, assistant superintendent, 
Geo. H. Gilbert & Co.’s mills, at Ware, 
Mass. ; ; formerly superintendent, Reynok d 

Co.’s mills, at Monson, Mass. 

A. C. Allgood, superintendent, Henderson 
(N. C,) Cotton Mills; formerly overseer at 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Nelson Pease, loom fixer, Hargraves Woolen 
Co., N. Shapleigh, Me.; formerly of Mar! 
boro, N. H. 

Jack Connelly, with the Fitchburg Worsted 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; formerly of Pena 
cook, N. H. 

Harry P. Edwards, position with the Gor 
ham Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.; formerly 
with the Reynolds Mfg. Co., Davisville, 
R. 1. 

Charles L. 
Woolen Co., 
Providence, 


Staples, boss weaver, Cowan 
Lewiston, Me.; formerly of 
R. I. 
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F. P. Hannon, boss Satcher, Hudson River 
esken Mills, Newburgh, N. Y.; formerly 
of Somersworth, N. H. 

Jesse Davis, overseer dyeing, Oneida Cotton 
Mills, Graham,“"N. C.; formerly held same 
position with Roberdel Mfg. Co, Rocking. 
ham, N.C. 

George Musgrave, boss dyer, Conshohocken 
Woolen Co., W. Conshohocken, Pa.; form. 
erly with the Baltic Mills, Enfield, N. H. 

E. C Bennett, overseer spinning, spooling 
and warping, May’s Landing (N. J.) Cotton 
Mill; formerly overseer for the Victoria 
Mills, Newburyport, Mass. 

Jobn Garvie, second hand card room, Wood 
River Mills, Wood River Junction, R. I 
formerly of Shelton, Ct. 

Paul Powers, 'second hand card room, E. 
Jenckes Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; form 
erly of Providence, R. I. 

Cc. B. Skipper, superintendent, Lancaster 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills; formerly same posi 
tion with Catawba Cotton Mills, Chester, 
5. C. 

George Swift, loom fixer, 
vens, Quinebaug, Ct.; 
Mass. 

J. T. Carter, position with the American 
Spinning Co., Greenville, 8. C.; formerly 
carder and spinner with{the Excelsior M fg. 
Co., Cuero, Texas, 

P. M. Grimes, superintendent, York Mills, 
Yorkville, 8. C.; formerly same position 
with Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, 8. C. 

James D. Mason, superintendent, Chatfield 
Woolen Mills, Chatfield, Minn.; formerly 
of Staffordville, Ct. 

C. P. Hubert, overseer weaving, Augusta, 
Ga.; tormerly had similar position in 
Lockhart Shoals (S. C.) Cotton Mill. 

R. M. Thacker, position Jin Dallas (N. C.) 

Cotton Mills; formerly at King’s Mountain, 
v.C, 


mill of E. 8. Ste 
formerly of Millbury, 


Jacob F, Schirmer, treasurer, Seneca Mfg. 
Co., Seneca, 8. C.; formerly of Matthews 
Cotton Mill, Selma, Ala. 

Z. Muir, now with Pendleton Wool Scouring 
& 5 veg Co., Pendleton, Ore.; formerly 
of Wilton, _H. 

Timothy tay position in an Eastern mill; 
formerly second hand in card room of 
Hawthorne Woolen Mills, Glenville, Ct. 

George Parker, position in Taunton, Mass.; 
formerly connected with the St. Croix Cot- 
ton Mill, Calais, Me. 

J.D. Boseman, superintendent, Albion Mill, 
Mt. Holly, N. C.; formerly overseer card 
ing, American Spinning Co., Greenville, 
8.C. 


Wm. Gradwell, second hand in large spin- 
ning mill at Jamestown, N. C.; tormerly 
with the Germantown Spinning Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

John Kelley, 
R. I.; formerly with the 
Belleville, R. 1. 

Samuel McCollum, twister, 
num Co., Rockville, Ct.; 
River, Mass. 


Acceptances. 


position in East Greenwich, 
Oak Hill Mill, 


with the Hocka 
formerly of Fall 


H. C. Gildard, superintendent new cotton 


mill, Austin, "Texas. 

James McDonald, Jr., designer, 
Woolen Co., Ashaway, R. I. 

John Earnshaw, carder and comber, 
Craven, W. Troy, N. Y. 

Frank L. Cogswell, overseer finishing and 
dyeing, arren Woolen Co., Stafford 
Springs, Ct. 

Andrew Sharpe, treasurer, 
Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


Ashaway 


Edward 


Wright Braid 


A. J. Hislop, boss carder and spinner, 
Pendleton (Ore.) Wool Sconring & Packing 
Co.; W. J. Muir, superintendent, same 
place. 

B. B. Crawford, weaving, slashing and cloth 
rooms, Cowpens (8. C.) Cotton Mills. 

Dennis O’Brien, overse er inishing, Glenn 
Woolen Mills, Norwich, Ct. 

C. F. Hislop, eaperintendent, Buffalo Thread 
Mill, Concord, N. 

Joseph Sykes, de signer, 
Woolen Co. 

T. H. Holden, overseer day carding, 
Mills, Enfleld, N. H. 

J. E. Shaughnessy, boss dyer, 
Leonard mill, Bennington, Vt. 
W.T. Sherman, overseer piping department, 

mill and bleachery at Pontiac, R. 1 

Thomas Sharples,' overseer 
spooling, mill at Moosup, ¢ 

Joseph Ridings, charge of web 
Schaghticoke (N. Y.) Woolen Mill. 

C. R. Lockman, overseer spinning, 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8.C. 

Peter Tyre, Jr., superintendent, 
Lee, Mass. 

Wm. Farrell, position in the American Mill, 
Rockville, Ct 

C G. Harper, superintendent, 
will, Bessemer, N.C. 

C. Lockett, position at Vernon Woolen 

Mill, Vernon, Ct. 

~~ B. Harkey, overseer carding 

Cotton Mill, Charlotte, N.C. 

M.D. Emory, Berkeley weave room, 
ley, R 

J. F. Gainer, overseer weaving, 
Angusta (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

L. W. Powers, boss weaver, Parkhill Mfg. 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Charles Currier, boss dye 4 
<i Skaneateles Falls, 

. Benton, overseer aswel Hawthorne 
ag ty Glenville, Ct 

George A. Morrison, manager, Hawthorne 
Woolen Mills, Carleton Place, Ont. 

G.T, Kinnett, superintendent, Millfort Mill, 
Fort Mill, 8. C, 

J. F. Cunningham, Overseer weav ing, Lock 
hart shoals (S. C.) Mill 

J.A. Santen ormmeaatiine, 
Mill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. 8. Hornberger, superintendent of the 
Spatz wool hat factory at Moln’s Store, Pa 

Peter Collias, 
ment, Greene 
dam, N. Y. 

J. R. Wilson, overseer 
Woclen Mill, Dresden, Ohio. 
Israe] Dempsey, boss weaver, 
Woolen Mills, Glenville, Ct. 
Martin T. Daley, 
La Porte, Ind. 
S. E. Crowther, boss dyer with the Dundee 

Woolen Co., P assaic, N. J. 

John McGrath, position 

Mills Co., Westerly, R. I 


Oldtown (Me.) 
Baltic 


Holden & 


spinning and 
finishing, 
Spartan 
Valley Mill, 
new cotton 
Atherton 
Berke. 


room No. I, 


» With Gavin Mor 


Adler & Co.’s 


Over-eer spinning depart. 
Knitting Co.’s mill, Amster 


dyeing, Muskingum 


Hawthorne 


overseer finishing, mill at 


with the Crefeld 


Marriages. 


June, 2nd, at Fall River, Mass., Miss Clara 
Broomhead, daughter of Abel Broomhead, 
of the Troy Mill, and John McUrossom. 


Ferdinand Thun, of Thun & Janssen, 
ing, P?a., and Miss Annie M. Grebe, 
Creek, Pa. The groom is a rising mann 
facturer of the city named, and the bride 
is a social favorite in her town 


Read- 
of Stony 
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Resignations. 


George H. Tiffany, bookkeeper for Geo. H. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass. 


John Hallen, boss 
Mill, Rockville, Ct. 


J. Palmer, dyer, 
Glenville, Ct. 


E. Leaf, engineer, Mapleville (R.I.) Mills Co. 


Jobn A, Heaton, overseer finishing, Warren 
Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Ct. 


Pacific 


machinist, Hockanum 


Hawthorne Woolen Co., 


Samuel Barrett, overseer, Print 


Works, Lawrence, Mass. 


Michael Feeley, boss dyer, Pontoosuc ( Mass.) 
Mtg. Co.’s mill. 

Henry Harding, overseer dressing, Ameri- 
can Mills, Rockville, Ct. 

H. J. Maloney, boss carder, 
Knitting Co., New Britain, Ct. 


George H. Harvey, superintendent, St. Law- 
rence Mills, Dexter, N. Y 


New Britain 


Frank P. Oliver, with the Washington Mills 
Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Harry Wood, boss wool sorter for Gt. Falls 
Woolen Co., Somersworth, N. H 

Frank M. Foss, superintendent, Athol (Mass ) 
Silk Mill. 

Fred P. Harmon, overseer wet and dry fin. 
ishing, Gt. Falls Woolen Co., Somersworth, 
N. H. 

Nelson Rogers, with the Perry Knitting Mill, 
Cohoes, N. Y. 

George Wheatley, overseer carding, George 
H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass. 

Timothy Cullen, second hand card room, 
Hawthorne Woolen Mills, Glenville, Ct. 

L. Flood, boss weaver, Hawthorne Woolen 
Mills, Glenville, Ct. 

Jobn Gilligan, superintendent, Chester (8. C.) 
Cotion Mill. 

J. C. Bolling, boss weaver, Chester (%. C.) 
Mills. 

Henry Tessier, for 10 years overseer carding, 
Manchaug Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

James E. Winn, machinist, Gt. Falls Mfg. 
Co., Gt. Falls, N. H. 

Harry 8. Osborne, stenographer, Social Mill, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

Claude D. Morrell, position in electrical de 
partment, Arlington Mill, Lawrence, Mags. 

John L. Morrison has resigned his position 
as overseer of weaving at the Abbott 
Woolen Mills, Dexter, Me., where he has 
been 14 years, on account of ill health. 

J. Palmer, dyer, Hawthorne Woolen Co., 
Glenville, Ct. 

The following overseers of the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Mfg. Co. have retired recently: 
Chiet Engineer Kelsey; James E. White, 
overseer picking and carding department, 
after 16 years’ service; Fred Samuels, over- 
seer dressing room, after 25 years service; 
James Scott, overseer weaving depart 
ment; George E. Burns, second hand weav- 
ing room, after 24 years’ service. 

T. W. Harvey, carder and spinner, Walhalla 
8. C.) Cotton Mills. 

R. D. Lowe, foreman carding department, 
New Britain Knitting Co., New Britain, Ct. 

John A. Bowers, overseer spinning, Ux- 
bridge Cotton Mills, No. Uxbridge, Mass. 


Promotions. 


H. A. Sherley, promoted to superintendent 
of carding, Lockhart (S. C.) Mills. 


Presentations. 


Edward Shorrock, on resigning his position 
of overseer of weaving at the Parkhill Mfg. 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., where he has been 
for the past seven years, was tendered a 
complimentary supper at the Fitchburg 
Hotel by the superintendent and overseers 
otthe company, After the supper be was 
presented with a handsome gold headed 
ebony cane, suitably inscribed. He was 
also presented by the employres of the 
weave room with a solid gold watch, chain 
and charm. He has accepted a position at 
North Adams, similar to that he has been 
holding. 


D. K. Lockwood, who has been employed 
with the Brainerd & Armstrong Co. for the 
past eight vears, has severed his connec 
tion with that company, and on leaving 
was presented by the employees with an 
eleg ant gold watch, suitably inscribed. 

George A. Collins, who has been connected 
with the Potomska Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., for the past 17 years, has resigned 
his position as overseer. he employees 
presented him with a beautiful gold watch. 

M. M. Curran, overseer of weaving at the 
Ponemah Mills, has been presented with 
an oak writing desk by the employees in 
the mills. 

Philip Donohue, spinner at the King Philip 

Mill, Fall River, Mass., was recently pre 
sented with a handsome smoking set by 
about 50 of his friends. 
. F. ler, who has been superintendent of 
the Piedmont (8. C.) Cotton Mills for the 
past 22 years, has resigned on account of 
poor health. The stockholders of the com- 
pany have voted to give him #1000, and the 
use of his house one year free ot rent. 

E, J. Feeley, on resigning his position as 
boss dyer at the Tillotson Mill, Pittsfield, 
Mass., was presented by the help with a 
costly pair of gold cuff siuds. 

Wm. Hendee, on resigning his position as 
overseer of the throwing department of 
the new silk mill at Manchester, Ct., was 
presented by the employees with a gold 
headed cane, and book. 


Deaths. 


W. O. Robbins, 56, New York; he war the in 
ventor of a wool bleaching process, and 
dropped dead suddenly. 

Chas, A, Judd, 27, Cohoes, N. Y.; he had been 
employed by the Star Knitting Co., and 
later by Geo. W. Kavanagh, as traveling 
salesman. 

John Maxson, 69, retired woolen manufac 
turer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joshua Holland, 85, proprietor of the Hol 
jJand Woolen Mills, Limerick, Me. 

William Craven, 79, Philadelphia, Pa.; he 
was at one time manager of John & James 
Dobson’s yarn factory, and subsequently 
was in business on his own account with 
John Deamley. 

John H. Millett, 47, of Beverly, Mass; well 
known in the yarn and hosiery trade ot 
New England. 

W.S. Taylor, 79, of W.8. Taylor & Bloodgood, 
manufacturers of felt fabrics, Cranston, 

Leonidas W. Alling, 57, woolen manufac 
turer, Derby, Conn. 

William Payne, 82, retired woolen manufac 
turer, Janesviile, Wis. 

Daniel Denny, Jr., 30, assistant manager, 
gingham department, Denny, Poor & Co., 
Boston; he was # young man of sterling 
integrity, and gave much promise of busi 
ness success in the future. 
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Collins Jacob, superintendent, Ray's 
Woolen Co., Franklin, Mass.; a respected 
citizen, he was prominent in the Masonic, 
Odd Eellows, Knights of Honor, and other 
secret societies. 

James Harrington. spinner in the Na. 3 
Glove yarn mill, Fall River, Mass. 

Merritt A. Bristol 79, Gt. Barrington, Mass.; 
for many years in charge of the outside 
work of the Everett Woolen Co., and later 
he conducted a general store. 

Charles L. Brainard, 50, overseer carding 
department, Ponemah Mill, Taftville, 
Conn; run over by freight train. 

Benj. Ainsworth, 71, Providence, R, I.; he 
had been in charge ot various mills in 
northern Rhode Island and southern Mas. 
sachusetts, and though retired for eight 
years, was in close touch with the trade. 

Jabez Ashworth, late foreman at the stock 
inet mill of N. L. Birge & Sons. 

Julius Flamm, 71, for 25 years an employee 
of the Hockanum Co., Rockville, Ct. 

Geo. H. Smith, night watchman, Bacon’s felt 
mills, Winchester, Mass.; suicide. 

John McLachlan, 87, retired knit goods man 
ufacturer, Schenectady, N. Y 

James L. Draper, 47, Canton, Mass.; had 
been engaged in woolen manufacturing 
with his four brothers at Canton Corner, 
for over 20 years. 

John Pearce, 80, Roslindale, Mass.; member 
ot the firm of Ross & Pearce, at one time, 
and later of J. R. Leeson & Co., Boston. He 
retired from active business five years ago. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we shall undertake to an- 
swer, free of charge, to the best of our abil- 
ity, any pertinent inquiry pertaining to tex- 
tile matters received from any regular sub- 
scriber to the TEXTILE WORLD. Questions 
should be stated as briefly and concisely as 
possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile pro- 
cesses, machinery, improvements, methods 
ot management, the markets, etc., are espe- 
cl lly invited, as well as any legitimate dis 
cussion on the views expressed. All in. 
quiries must be accompanied by the name 
ot the person inquiring, not for publication, 
but as an evidence of good faith. 


Silk Worm Culture. 


Post OAK SPRINGS, TENN., June 8, 1896. 

Editor Textile World 

Can you give me the name of some party 
from whom I can secure information regard 
ing the culture ofthe silk worm, and where 
we could secure a supply of eggs. If you 
know of anyone who has eggs to sell, would 
like their address. We wish to experiment 
in this section, as there is a good supply of 
material for their food, and would like to 
make atrial on a small szale. 

Yours truly, J. B. TRAMMEL. 

[We would suggest that you correspond 
with the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, from whom you can doubtless 
obtain much valuable data, which will as 
sist youin your experiments, and they can 
also.intorm you where you can get a supply 
of eggs- Silk worm culture is, we believe, 
carried on quite successfully in parts of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and California. 
Quite likely also, Mr. Brinton Richardson, 
secretary of the Silk Association of Amer. 
ica, 70 Grand S8t., New York, could also give 
you valuable points. 


Starting a Hosiery Mill. 


N.C., May 28, 1896 

Editor Textile World 

I am thinking of starting in the knitting 
business, but am not practical in this line, 
although I intend torming a partnership 
with a man who is quite practical, but on 
my own account I would like to get some 
information from you. What would be a 
minimum capacity which you would con 
sider profitable. Yours truly, 

SourTH. 

[We should not advise starting with a ca 
pacity of less than 100 dozen per day, and the 
sooner it could be worked up to 200 dozen, 
the better. If your associate is a good man, 
and has some taste, which will enable him 
to turn out an attractive line, we should say 
that in starting a new plant you will do as 
well on half hose, bicycle and golf hose as 
anything else. General questions like yours 
cannot be answered with any satisfaction 
unless the specific conditions, kind of goods 
to be made, etc., are known, and most of all, 
the success of any enterprise depends on the 
ability of the men in charge of it. 
avery good article in the knitting depart 
ment of this iasue which bears on this sub 
ject, and which we would advise you to read, 
entitled “Estimating the Cost of Goods.” 


There is 


Worsted Yarns. 


NEW YORK, May 29, 1896. 

Editor Textile World 

We enclose check for #2 for the TEXTILE 
WORLD for the year 1896. I have been try 
ing to buy some 2/348 worsted yarns for 55 to 
60 cents, and have been unable to find what 
I want. I notice you quote some at that 
price in the May issue of TexTiLe WorLp 
Will you kindly advise me where I can get 
it. Ihave written te quite a few of your ad 
vertisers, but have not found what I want. 
Thanking you for your trouble, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 

We have referred you to parties from 
whom you can doubtless get what you want, 
but think any worsted mill would sell 3/8 
blood worsted yarn in 2/348 for 60 cents. Of 
course, if you want a better grade or colored, 
you will have to pay more money. If you 
will send us a sample of just what you want, 
we can refer you to the parties who can fur 
nish it.]} 


Specking Ink. 


—June 5, 1896. 
Editor Textile World: 

Will you kindly let us know the address of 
parties who make specking ink or specking 
crayons, for both light and dark colored 
goods? Yours truly, 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

[We have heard the specking ink made 
by Willis Webster, Plymouth, Mass., well 
spoken of. Many finishers have their own 
receipts, and almost any of the dyestuff 
dealers would doubtless furnish you with 
some preparation of their own. See adver 
tising columns. | 
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A Cotton Mill in Honduras. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Editor Textile World: 

I have the exclusive privilege for ten years 
from the Government of Honduras to es. 
tablish in that country, cotton and woolen 
mills, with the right to import /ree of all 
taxes and duties, the raw cotton, wool, ma 
chinery, provisions, saw mills, etc., etc , and 
title to 500 acres of land, where the mill 
should be erected. 

The importation to Honduras of staple 
cotton goods, from United States and Eng- 
land, is about $1,500,000 per year (of these 
goods only; prints, brown yarns, ducks, 
sheetings and shirtings). These goods have 
to pay 110 per cent. duties in cash, but manu- 
facturing the same class of goods there, the 
110 per cent. is saved, and indisputable pro- 
fit made. Labor is 20 per cent. cheaper than 
in the United States,and fuel 10 per cent. 
cheaper. The cotton grows wild in Honda. 
ras, and exceedingly well. 

The complete plantin running order will 
cost $250,000, according to the estimate made 
by English engineers. A reputable English 
firm in London, has already subscribed 
$125,000, half of the capital. Do you think I 
could get the other $125,000 in the United 
States to carry out the enterprise. 

I shall be glad to give any information de- 
sired in regard to this business. Will you 
kindly answer me in your monthly magazine 
for June, and oblige : 

Yours respectiully, A. ¥. 

[Your concession seems to be a valuable 
one, and with the backing that you already 
have insured, it may be that American capi- 
tal can be secured, on the proper guaran 
tees. Asan investment, pure and simple, it 
would doubtless be difficult to enlist capital, 
as American investors are slow to send their 
money out of the country, but parties who 
became actively interested in the company 
would be more likely to take an interest. ] 


Wide Buckles. 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MANITOBA, 
May 22, 1896, 
Editor Textile World: 

Dear Sir: Where can I get wide buckles 
which will take in the enclosed webbing? 
Any plain cheap buckle will do, as long as it 
has the proper width. Shall probably use 
thousands otf them, and expect to pay spot 
eash. Thanks in advance from an old friend 
of the TEXTILE WORLD from the East. 

Yours truly, 2s We 

{You can procure buckles of a suitable 
width for the purpose named from Porter 


Bros. & Co., 72-82 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass.} 





Glove Linings. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., May 26, 96. 
Editor Textile World: 

Will you please send us the names of some 
of the mills in New England making glove 
linings like sample enclosed. By so doing 
you will confer a favor on us as well as 
others of your friends. 

Yours respectfully, A.8. M. 

{Glove linings similar to your sample are 
made by French & Ward, Stoug':ton, Mass., 
and the Beach Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.} 


WORLD 


Flax Manufacture. 


WATERTOWN, MASBS., June 10, 1896. 
Editor Textile World: 

What is the present status of the flax in 
dustry? Isitas fully developed as woolen 
and cotton manufacture in regard to im 
proved machinery for getting goods finished 
quickley and cheaply? Where is the nearest 
mill that the whole process of working flax 
can be seen? Yours truly, 

HAMMOCK. 

[The manufacture of flax has probably not 
shown so great improvement within the last 
fifty years as that of cotton and woolen 
goods, but the manufacturing processes 
have reached a most efficient state, although 
we think that in the early preparatory 
stages of the fibre from the stalk, there is 
still room tor considerable improvement. 
In this country the manufacture of flax is 
confined chiefly to shoe threads, yarns and 
twines, there being very few looms in opera 
tion, and those running on the coarser 
grades of crash. At North Gratton, Mass., 
there are large linen thread works, and at 
Webster, Mass., the Stevens Linen Works 
operate 400 looms on linen crash.] 


Shafting and Belts. 

Editor Textile World: 

1. Should belts run from top of driving to 
top of driven pulley? 

2. How do you calculate the horse power 
of shatting? 

By answering the above you will oblige 

Boston. wy ae Oe 

[l. Yes, as in doing so the Slack of the belt 
gives a greater arc of contact on the pulleys 

2. For iron shafting the formula is H. P. 
Rx D* RxD* 

100 25 
That is, the horse power that steel shatting 
will transmit within good working limits is 
equal to the revolutions per minute (of the 
shaft) multiplied by the diameter of the 
shaft cubed, and the result divided by the 
constant number, 62.5 


and for steel shafting, H. P.— 


Facts and Gossip. 


—NEW YORK, New York City. An attach 
ment for $28,133 has been obtained against 
Allen & Brother, manufacturers of woolens 
in the Wool Exchange Building and at Han 
over, Conn., in favor of Milton |. Southard as 
assignee of George Follett & Co., for money 
loaned. 


—The Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co , 
of Franklin, N. H., has been incorporated 
under the laws of New Hampshire, with 
capital of $60,000, and takes over the Mayo 
Knitting Machine Co.’s plant. Incorporators 
are Wm. H. Mayo, George D. Mayo, A. W 
Sulloway, Frank L. Morrison, James Aiken, 
Fred Aiken, George E. Shepard and M. Duffy, 
of Franklin, and J. W. Morrison, of Tidton 
Besides the well known line of Mayo knit 
ting machines, they will gointo the manu 
facture of knitting machine needles, and the 
upper floor of the fine new plant is to be 
occupied by this ne. The Mayo Co 
is meeting with good success with its various 
machines, and especially with its 
matics. 


auto 
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Crossweaving: The Diamond Weave. 


The diamond weave, as applied to 
crossweaving, can often be used to ad- 
vantage in the production of dress goods, 
draperies etc., and if heavy cords are 
used the effect is quite pronounced. In 
the April issue the method of producing 
the “lace weave” was considered, using 
two sets of doups with their respective 
This article 
will set forth some of the peculiarities of 


whip and crossing threads. 
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the diamond weave, and give a few rea- 


sons why it is advisable to use the top 


mounting when constructing such effects 
as is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

A, in the sample, is a good exa ple of 
the diamond weave. The doups are 
tied right and left, and the crossing 
threads at this point are two double 
threads drawn in the same dent, as the 
whip thread, which is three-ply yarn. It 
will be noticed that the whip threads are 
tied, first on one side, and then on the 


other, oftheir respective crossing threads, 
at different intervals. 

The operation of the harness is as fol- 
lows: When the doup harness, and its 
mate ground harness, are lowered to the 
bottom shed (top mountirg) the three 
ply cords are tied by the filling passing 
the 
the point 


over them and interweaving with 
threads. This is 
where the two whip threads come to- 
gether by the use of the right and left 
doup, on the formation of the cross shed, 


crossing 


ESCH ie 


which is effected by lowering both stand- 
ard and doup harness, the ground har- 
ness remaining in the upper shed and the 
whip threads being eased, the tie is 
made on the opposite side of the cross- 
ing threads at the point where the cords 
are at their widest distance apart from 
each other. The diamond at A, is a 
small one, but the size may be increased 
by adding to the number of crossing 
threads and increasing the number of 
picks ina repeat of the weave, also by 
spacing in the reed, which enables the 
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crossing threads to spread out over a 
given space, and show the diamond in a 
more clearly defined manner. 

This is illustrated at B, where a larger 
effect of the diamond weave is found, 
used asa centre for two small side effects, 
the whip thread in this case is four ply 
and the crossing threads are now four 
doubles, the spacing in the reed is also 
clearly visible. 

One of the points to be kept in mind, 
when laying out fabrics of an ornamental 
character, is the placing of those parts 
containing the ornamentation at such dis 
tances as will produce the best results. 
If figuring on a plain ground with heavy 
cords, and the stripes are so arranged 
that they come in proximity to each 
other, the fabric is liable to present a 
bulky appearance, and added to this is 
the extra cost of miterial which in itself, 
is an important item. On the other 
hand it must not be forgotten that the 
structure and layout of fabrics must be 
governed very largely by the uses to 
which each particular one is to be de- 
voted when finished. 

In considering the sample, it has been 
assumed that a top mounting is used, 
although the method of weaving this 
class of leno, with the doups placed on 
the upper half of the harness frame, h:s 
not yet come into general use; still it is 
found from experience that it possesses 
advantages over the usual bottom mount- 
ing, which the student of weaving would 
do well to examine. One important 
point in its favor, is, that by its use the 
figure is formed on the face of the fabric, 
where the weaver can see it, and when a 
doup breaks, it will be noticed before it 
has gone far enough to become a serious 
imperfection, which often occurs when 
the figure is forming on the under side of 
the cloth by the use ot the lower doup 
method. Another strong factor favorable 
to the top doup method on this class of 
leno is that it takes less time and is 
much easier to replace a broken doup, as 
compared with the under method. These 
are certainly advantages which tell on the 
quality and quantity of production, and are 
certain to receive attention from progress- 
ive mill men. 


WORLD 


Imitation Leno Squares. 


PRINT GOODS. 


The best efforts of the designer and 
manufacturer are required to keep pace 
with the ever increasing demand for 
novelties. While general trade has 
been very dull, the print goods market 
has been in a reasonably good shape. 
New effects have been brought out 
which have sold fairly well, and in the 
coming season the gauze effects give 
promise of being the patterns which 
will be most in demand. 

The genuine “leno” is without doubt 
the best fabric to manufacture, but on 


account of the difficulty of weaving, 
and the slower production, it is prefer 


able, where a cheaper grade of goods is 


made, to use weaves which, while they 


give the gauze effect, do not intertwine 
like the genuine gauze. These gauze 
effects should be used in combination 
with a plain weave, when the regular 
6-harness gauze weave is used, and 
with a basket weave, when the regular 
8-harness gauze is used. 

In Fig, 1 is the 6-harness gauze 
weave. The first end in this design is on 
the plain weave, to show how evenly 


this weave joins with the gauze; it re- 
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peats on 6 ends and 6 picks, but by 
means of a cross draw can be woven on 
{ harness. 

Fig. 2 is the regular 8-harness gauze 
weave. These weaves are employed 
in combination with others to produce 
check effects, a square of gauze being 
surrounded by a plain weave ground, 


as shown in Fig. 3. Here the plain 
weave is used for 6 ends and 18 picks, 
then a fancy weave is used to make the 
corvers Where the plain joins the plain 
These 


varied according to the plan of the de- 


weave fancy. corners can be 


signer. The wauze weave in this de- 


sign covers 18 ends and 18 picks, and 


the whole weave repeats on 24 ends 
andl 24 picks. 
Fig. 4 is a weave of the same charac- 


Fie. 3. It 
and 32 picks, the 


ter as repeats on 32 ends 


plain weave being 


used on 8, and the vauze on 24 each 


way. 
Fig. 5 is the 8-harness gauze used for 


24 ends and 24 picks, and surrounded 


by a strip of basket vround for 8 


threads. This weave repeats on $2 ends 


and 32 picks Phe repeats of the gauze 


are indicated on the design 


These 
the 


weaves are intended for use in 


manufacture of cheap goods for 
printing, in imitation of the 


effects, 


costly leno 
and some novel and striking ef 
fects can be obtained by using the gauz 
in various size squares or oblongs in the 
These fabrics 


printed with the 


} 


same design. should be 


Dresden and tlowe: 
effects now so popular, and they will 
undoubtedly have a large sale 


Below Fig. 4 is the drawing in draft, 


und by the use of this draft very large 


effects can be produced with the use of 


a small number of harness 


Twist in Hosiery Yarns. 


In the May issue a Southern corres 
pondent asked how much twist per inch 
manufacturers put in hosiery yarns from 
6s to 20s We answered this question 
briefly, and with the idea of corroborat 
ing our opinion by the practice in ho 
siery yarn mills in different sections of 
the country, we wrote to several spin 


ners, whose replies follow and we 


should be very el: to hear from any 


others who may wish to throw further 


light on this subject 
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No. 1. 


In answer to your query, L would 
say that it makes considerable differ- 
ence the’ kind of cotton that is 
used. In common hosiery cotton, we 
use as a standard 2.75, that is, 2 3-4 
turns per twist for No. 1 yarn, and the 
square root of any other number of 
yarn multiplied by 2.75, gives the twist 
per inch required. For Egyptian cot- 
ton, use a standard of 2.50, and for Sea 
Island a standard of 2.25. This rule 
would give for common hosiery cotton, 
No. 6 yarn, 6.71 turns per inch, and for 
No. 20 it would be 12.29. For No. 6 


No. 2. 

I will give you what I use to estimat 
by, and have found will give the best 
results for fine, coarse and regula 
twist: 


Constant 
No. 


Fine, soft twist, 2.50 
Combed work, 2.30 
Fine hosiery, regular twist, 

White and colored hosiery, 

Two hank, Maco hose yarns, 

Cloth yarns, 


‘Take the square root of the counts 
and multiply by the constant number, 


and the result will be the number of 


No. 5. IMITATION LENO SQUARES. 


yarn in Egyptian, it would require 6.10 
per inch, and for No. 20 it would be 
11.18. Sea Island cotton would require 
for No. 6 yarn 5.49 turns per inch, and 
for No. 20, 10.05 per inch. In colors, 
use 3 as a standard, which would give 
7.32 turns per inch for No. 6 yarn, and 
13.41 turns per inch for No. 20. Let 
me illustrate with one example of Egyp- 
tian cotton : 

No. 20 yarn, the square root, 

Standard, 


223.50 


894 


Turns per inch 11.17 


turns per inch. I have tried various 
ways, and at last adopted this rule, 
from which I always obtain correct 


results. 


No 8. 

In answer to your inquiry as to what 
twist per inch should be put into ho 
siery yarn, let me say that for fair 
staple and clean cotton and double roy 
ing, multiply the square root of the 
number by 2.50 or 2.60. If the cotton 
is short and not clean, or stained, or 
mixed with waste, multiply by 2.75 
If made from one white and one dark 


colored roving, a little more twist will 
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be required. The twist varies in spin- 
ning colored hosiery yarns from colored 
cotton. Some colors require more twist 
than others, in order to produce good 
yarn. If the yarn is made from single 
roving, and is going to be reeled, col- 
doubled and twisted, 


ored, spooled, 


» 


multiply the square root by 3. I am 
spinning No. 23s from single roving, 
14.75 This 
used for making candle wicking. 


turns per inch. yarn is 


No. 4. 
In answer to your query 
twist in hosiery yarns, | will try to make 


regarding 


my solution as plain as possible. For 


illustration, let me give a table showing 

two numbers and three kinds of yarn: 
Turns 

per inch. 

6 2.25 Egyptian & Peeler. 5.49 

6 2.52 Combed ordinary. 6.14 

6 Carded ordinary. 6.46 

Egyptian & Peeler. 10.68 

Combed ordinary. 11.89 

Carded ordinary. 12.47 


Kind. 


Yarn. Constant 
Oo, 


Ww 
20 


20 


we 8 8 eS tO 


w 


The average length of staple used in 
the 


one, 


inches; in 
the last 


the first instance is 14 


second, 1 inch and, in 
15-16 inch. 

The standard number multiplied by 
the square root of the yarn wanted will 
the 


The above table is figured qut toa roller 


vive number of turns per inch. 
motion turning out three inches of yarn 
when the mule is drawing in. Put in 
five per cent less twist, if without roller 
motion. 


Extracting Square Root. 


In the rule employed in getting at 
the twist per inch of hosiery yarns, and 
indeed in very many other calculations 
in the the 
knowledge of how to extract the square 


manufacturing processes, 
root of a number is an essential point. 
The solution of this problem may be 
found in any arithmetic, but as_ its 
practical demonstration may be of as- 
sistance to some who are rusty in their 
figures, the 
which appeared in a “Chalk Talk” in 


and simple explanation 


the May issue of Lords’ Power and Ma- 


37 


chinery Magazine may not be out of 
place. 

The 
simply the number which, multiplied 


square root of any number is 


by itself, will produce that number: 
12K 12144. “144=12 

Extracting the square root of a num 
ber is a very easy matter after one has 
performed a few examples, and yet 
some have found themselves somewhat 
mixed to find that the syuare root of a 
the 
itself; for instance, the square root of 
-16 is .4 


In explaining square root, any at 


decimal is greater than decimal 


or .40. 


tempt to go into detail regarding units, 
tenths, hundredths, ete., simply com- 
plicates the operation, and this talk will 
merely give the method of extracting 
the square root of whole numbers, deci 
mals and mixed numbers 

The process is the same with the ex- 
ception that in pointing off the number 
into periods of two figures, we start at 
the right of a whole number, such as 
1°78'54; to the left of a decimal, as 
.17°85'4, both 
number, such as 1°78°54-17°85"4. 


and ways in a mixed 
Upon 
the correct pointing off of the number 
depends the solutiun of the problem, 
and with this brief explanation we civ: 
the rule for extracting square root 

RULE (SEE PLATE). (1) Begin with 
the unit figure (the figure at the extrem: 
right of a whole number or extreme left 
of a decimal) point off the number into 
periods of two figures each. 

(2) Find the greatest number which, 
multiplied by itself, can be contained in 
the left hand period, and write the num 
ber as the tirst figure in the root. 

(3) Multiply this first number in the 
root by itself and substract it from th. 
first period. 

(4) Bring 
(next two numbers) and place them at 


down the next period 
the right of the remainder obtained by 
the substraction 

(5) Double the part of the root al 
ready found and use it fora trial divisor 


See how many times it may be contained 
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in the new dividend, omitting the right 
hand figure. Place this quotient as the 
second number in the root, also at the 
right hand ot the trial divisor for a true 
divisor. (If this quotient should prove 
too large, try the next smaller number 
for the root figure, and repeat the 
work.) 

Multiply the true divisor by the last 
number placed in the root and substract 
it from the whole dividend. 

Unite with the remainder the next 
period of figures and proceed as before. 

If there is a remainder after all the 
periods have been brought down and 
divided, annex periods of two ciphers 
each, and point off the remainder of the 
root as a decimal. 

If at any time the dividend is too 
small to be divided by the divisor, an- 
nex a cipher to the root, also to the di- 
visor, and proceed as before. 

The square root of a common fraction 
may be found by extracting the roots of 
hoth numerator and denominator, if they 
if not, reduce the 
and then extract 


are perfect squares ; 
fraction to a decimal 
its square root. 

In pointing off the root of a mixed 
number or decimal, always point off as 
many figures as there are periods in the 
decimal. 


Blaisdell’s Automatic Feeder. 


This is a new invention now 
introduced on the market, and its num- 
erous good points ought to ensure for it 
a hearty welcome from manufacturers. 
It isa labor saving device, intended to 
reduce the cost of running thread ex- 
tractors and card and picker waste ma- 
chines down to a minimum. Accom- 
panying this article are two cuts which 
will give a fair idea of its advantages 
Ihe first cut illustrates the working 
parts of the machine, and the second 
shows the bracket for removing the ma- 
chine. 

The company claims that as it does 
not require more than two hours of one 
man’s time per day to tend both ma- 
chines, they will save their cost in six 
months time. As there are no aprons 
in the machine and all the parts are of 
metal there is little danger of fire, and 
should a fire occur, the machine is prac- 
tically unhurt. The machine is easily 
attached to a thread extractor without 
defacing it in any manner, and requires 
no floor They are light in 
weight, simple in construction and very 
durable. 


being 


space. 


The waste is simply dumped into the 
hopper and is carried to the points of 
the reciprocating plungers as shown in 
cut No. 1 In cut No. 2 


may be seen 





SHOWING WORKING PARTS OF 
THE MACHINE. 


the bracket attached to the base of the 
machine or thread extractor, 
which affords a simple and easy manner 
of removing the machine, leaving the 
cover intact so that it can also be opened 
for the purpose of cleaning the beaters, 
the same as heretofore. 

The capacity of the feeder is such as 
to give waste machine all the stock it 
can handle without causing it to clog 
Another advantage is that in case a 


waste 

















SHOWING BRACKET FOR RE 
MOVING MACHINE. 


small quantity of waste is to be cleaned, 
the feeder can be run slowly, thus al- 
lowing the cleaners to do their work 
better than ever before. As the thread 
extractor or waste cleaner is fed autom- 
atically and regularly, the capacity for 
production is increased The Blaisdell 
Feeder Co. has opened an office at 29 
Oliver St., Boston, and all inquiries for 
fuller information should be sent to that 
address. 
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in the new dividend, omitting the right 
hand figure. Place this quotient as the 
second number in the root, also at the 
right hand ot the trial divisor for a true 
divisor. (If this quotient should prove 
too large, try the next smaller number 
for the root figure, and repeat the 
work.) 

Multiply the true divisor by the last 
number placed in the root and substract 
it from the whole dividend. 

Unite with the remainder the 
period of figures and proceed as before. 

If there is a remainder after all the 
periods have been brought down and 
divided, annex periods of two ciphers 
each, and point off the remainder of the 


next 


root as a decimal. 

If at any time the dividend is too 
small to be divided by the divisor, an- 
nex a cipher to the root, also to the di- 
visor, and proceed as before. 

The square root of a common fraction 
may be found by extracting the roots of 
hoth numerator and denominator, if they 
are perfect squares; if not, reduce the 
fraction to a decimal and then extract 
its square root 

In pointing off the root of a mixed 
number or decimal, always point off as 
many figures as there are periods in the 


decimal. 
Blaisdell’s Automatic Feeder. 


This is a invention now being 
introduced on the market, and its num- 
erous good points ought to ensure for it 
a hearty welcome from manufacturers 
It isa labor saving device, intended to 
reduce the cost of running thread ex- 
tractors and card and picker waste ma- 
chines down to a minimum. Accom 
panying this article are two cuts which 
vill give a fair idea of its advantages 
The first cut illustrates the working 
parts of the machine, and the second 
shows the bracket for removing the ma- 


new 


chine. 

The company claims that as it 
not require more than two hours of one 
man’s time per day to tend both ma- 
chines, they will save their cost in six 
months time. As there are no aprons 
in the machine and all the parts are of 
metal there is little danger of fire, and 
should a fire occur, the machine is prac- 
tically unhurt. The machine is easily 
attached to a thread without 
defacing it in any manner, and requires 
no floor They are light in 
weight, simple in construction and very 
durable. 


does 


extractor 


Space. 


The waste is simply dumped into. the 
hopper and is carried to the points of 
the reciprocating plungers as shown in 


cut No. J In cut No. 2 


INeLy be seen 





SHOWING WORKING PARTS OF 
THE MACHINE, 


the bracket attached to the base of the 
thread extractor, 
which affords a simple and easy mannet 


waste machine or 


of removing the machine, leavine the 
cover intact so that it can also be opened 
for the purpose of cleaning the beaters, 
the same as heretofore 

The capacity of the feeder is such as 
to give waste machine all the stock it 
can handle without causing it to cloe 


Another advantage is that in e: 
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small quantity of waste is to be cleaned, 
thus al 
lowing to do their work 
better than ever before As the thread 
extractor or waste cleaner is fed autom- 
atically and regularly, the capacity for 
production is increased The Blaisdell 
Feeder Co. has opened an office at 29 
Oliver St., Boston, and all inquiries for 
fuller information should be sent to that 


the feeder can be run slowly, 


the cleaners 


address. 
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WOOLEN DEPARTMENT. 


Wool. 


A n abstract of a paper prepared J Edward 
ireaves, and read at the May meeting of the 
Woolen and Worsted Overseer’s Association. 

The great elasticity of wool, and its 
serrated scaly surface, are the two 
qualities which separate it from all 
other fibres, and give it sco wide a 
range of usefulness in the field of man- 
After describing the nature 
of a sheep’s skin, and the texture of 
woolen fibres, Mr. Greaves denounced 


ufactures. 


the manner in which American dealers 
put up their wool, being in strong con- 
trast to the way foreign wool came to 
this country. Besides all the extraneous 
things the sheep naturally picked up in 
their ramblings, the fleeces were often 
stuffed with twine, fallen leaves, straw, 
tags, and short belly wools, to say noth- 
ing of dung locks. The decomposition 
of the excess of vegetable matter discol- 
ors the wool, and no amount of wash- 
ing will restore it to the original condi- 
tion. In certain dyed colors, where 
any unevenness of shade is noticeable, if 
it could be traced to its proper source, 
in numerous cases, irregularity of color 
in the raw wool will be found to have 
The use of 
an unusual amount of cheap twine, 


played an important part. 


especially of sisal twine was a fraud 
and a source of much streaky cloth, as 
it sometimes got worked up into manu- 
factured goods. 

The increased demand for foreign 
wools has, of course, been largely due 
to the placing of wool on the free list, 
enabling the manufacturer to use any 
blend he finds most suitable to produce 
the effect most desired in his fabric. 
This is not the only reason, however, 
and the careless manner in which 


American growers prepare their wool, 


is responsible for no small share of the 
change. If wools were properly pre 
pared, only a small portion would hay: 
to pass through the carbonizing process, 
which adds to the expense, and, cer- 
tainly does not improve the fibre. As 
the future points to a closer competition 
than in the past, and a finer grade of 
yarns will be demanded, it behooves 
the manufaeturer to insist that his wool 
shall be as represented. On the other 
hand, the grower, if he wishes to have 
a ready market for his wools, at re 
munerative prices, must persist in his 
efforts to overcome the preference for 
foreign wool (which his carelessness, 
has, in a measure created) by putting 
up his wools in a clean and business- 
like manner. 

It has been said that wool is a kind 
of hair; still, it possesses one marked 
property which hair does not — that of 
fulling or felting, a fact which consti 
tutes the great value of wool, as distinct 
from every other fibre. When spun 
into yarn, the fibres of wool remain as 
they are placed. The serrations, which 
are about 2500 to the inch in fine Sax- 
ony wool, interlock with each other, 
those on one fibre catching and holding 
those of another, and when this inter 
mingling is complete, it is nearly im- 
possible to tear the fibres apart. This 
property is the basis of the great value 
of wool, as a fibre, for making a soli 
bodied cloth, capable of affording pro 
tection from the varying elements. 

Wool seldom arrives at the mill twice 
alike, even when it is rated the same 
grade, and often there is a liberal dis 
tribution of the unnecessary stuflings 
mentioned previously. How to secure 
uniformity must not only be understood 
by the woolsorter, but he should also 
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have a knowledge of all essential points, 
such as shrinkages, the percentage of 
sand, dirt, ete. Familiarity with hand- 
ling the different grades under various 
circumstances, will soon bring exper- 
ience, but to be a profitable man in his 
position, he should have a fair knowl- 
edge of other branches. It is not neces- 
sary for the sorter to know as much 
about carding as the carder, or of spin- 
ning, as the spinner; still to bring the 
finished product up toa proper standard, 
he ought to have some acquaintance 
with both departments. The field open 
to the woolsorter is much wider than is 
generally supposed, and should be 
taken advantage of by all men ambi- 
tious to rise in their position. 

There does not seem to be any recog- 
nized standard of names for the differ- 
ent qualities of wool, the titles varying 
from one locality to another, each mill 
The 


following are the common names for 


using those of their own selection. 


most English grown wools, for the 


woolen trade around Yorkshire Eng 


Picklock, 
Downrights 


Prime, Choice, Super, Sec- 
Britch. 


Fine, 


For 
Neat, 
which 


onds, and 


the worsted trade: Blue 
Brown, Britch, and extra strong, 
is called Cowtail. 

If wool is to be spun to its full limit, 
economy requires that it be carefully 
sorted. ‘Though it is one of the most 
important, the sorting of wool in this 
branch of the 


country is a industry, 


which is sadly neglected. Where wool 
is properly sorted and blended it will 
produce a stronger and more even 
thread, which is a great step towards 
making a perfect cloth. The man in 
charge of blending should thoroughly 
understand the nature and spinning 
qualities of the wools he intends to mix. 
An experienced sorter uses both the 
sense of touch and sight in separating 
the qualities, and that of feeling, is 
perhaps, the most delicate. ‘The man- 
ufacturer, who thoroughly knows wool, 
that 


knowledge, will always have an advan- 


or has a manager possessing 


tage over competitors, not similarly 
placed. His yarns will be more uniform 
in strength and quality, and in case of 
close competition on prices his knowl- 
edge of the nature of wools will again 
serve him in the selection of material 


best suited to meet his requirements. 
In closing, Mr. Greaves urged all in 
this department of the mill, to study 
wool more closely as the knowledg: 
gained will amply repay any extra out 
lay of time and labor. 

The paper attracted much favorab) 
attention and the author was given a 


vote of thanks. 


How to Change the Weight of a Fabric 
Without Influencing its General 
Appearance. 


From E. A. 
published, 


Posselt’s “ Textile Calculations,” just 


(Continued from last month 


Example. Prove previously given 
example for each structure; a, as to 
weight; }, as to the proper construction 
according to rules given. 
1. GIVEN CLOTH. 
a. Ascertain given weight (14 6 oz.) 
Warp: 


8 per cent. take-up, weave 


3840 ends, 2/32’s worsted, 

6-har 

ness twill. 60 inches width of cloth on 

reed. 
Filling: 66 picks per inch, 2/32’s 

3840 

take-up. 


worsted. ends in warp, 8 per 


cent. How many yards 
dressed ? 

100 :92:: x :3840 384,000 ~— 92 
117354 yards (practically 4174) of warp 
required dressed per yard of cloth 
woven. 

2/32’s worsted= 16 K 560—8960 yards 
per lb.—16—560 yards per oz. ; hence 

1174—-560—7.5 oz. weight of warp 

66 603960 yards of filling required 
per yard. 

3960—560—7.1 oz. weight of filling 

Warp, 
Filling, 


.5 OZ. 
ol O24. 


Answer 14.6 0z., total weight per 


yard from loom. 
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b. Proof for Proper Structure of Given 
Cloth. 


2/32’s worsted=8960 yards per lb., 


and ./8960, less 10 per cent. 865 threads 


of 2/32’s worsted will lie side by side in 
one inch. 


> 3 twill=2 points of 


interlacings in 
one repeat of the weave. 
Thus: 
85 x 6 
64-2 


Answer. 64 


—510—8— 64. 


inch must 
64, this 


is the number of ends used per inch in 


threads per 


be used, and since 3840—60: 


viven cloth, the structure of the given 
cloth is perfectly balanced. 
2. ReQurreD CLOTH. 
b. Find the Proper Texture for Warp. 
2/26’s worsted=13 x 5607280 yards 
per lb 
/7280—85.3 less 10 per cent. (8.5) 
76.8 diameters of threads of 2/26's 
worsted will lie side by side in one inch. 
; twill=2 points of interlacings in 
one repeat. Thus: 
76.8X% 6 ; Pere 
64-2 —— 460 .8—8—57.6, or 


= practi- 
cally : 


Answer. 58 threads per inch must 
be used 
a. Ascertain Weight for Required Cloth. 

sing the same width in reed as in 
the given cloth (60 inches). 

58x 60—3480 ends must be used (8 
per cent. take-up). 

100 :92:: x :3480. 348,000 — 92— 
3782 yards required for one yard cloth 
from loom. 

2/26's worsted—7280 yards per lb.— 
thus : 
warp 


16—455 yards per oz. ; 
3782—455—8.3 O24. yarn re- 
quired. 
Using 61 picks we find : 
61 603660 yards filling (2/52's 
worsted) wanted. 
3660—455=8 oz., weight of filling 
yarn wanted. 
Warp, 
Filling, 


8.3 Oz. 
8.0 OZ. 


Answer. 16.3 oz., total weight of 
cloth (exclusive of sel 
vage) from loom, being ex 


actly the weight wanted 


To Finp THE NuMBER or ENDs 


INCH IN THE ReEQuirep CLortu. 


The two examples previously given 
will also assist us to illustrate the next 
rule; ¢. e., **Finding number of ends 
per inch in the required cloth.” 

Rule. 


required cloth is to the weight per yard 


The weight per yard of th 
of the given cloth in the corresponding 
ratio of the warp ends per inch in thi 
given cloth to the warp ends per inch in 
the required cloth. 

Example. Prove rule by previously 
given example of a fancy cassimere. 


GIVEN CLOTH. 


Weight per yard=17.2 oz. 
Ends per inch=454 (for 45). 


REQUIRED CLOTH. 
Weight wanted, 19.1 oz. Find ends 
per inch required, or x. 
19.1:17.2: :45.5 :x. 
17.2 K 45.5 
19.1 ==17.3<46.5-—-7832. 
60—19.1—=40}81, or practically : 
Answer. 41 warp threads must be 
used, and this is exactly the answer 
previously derived in the same example 
Example. Prove rule by previous|) 


given example of a worsted suiting 


GIVEN STRUCTURE. 
Weight per yard, 14.6 oz. 
Ends per inch, 64. 


REQUIRED STRUCTURE. 
Find 


Weight wanted, 16.3 oz. ends 

per inch required, or x. 
16.3 :14.6: 
14.6 « |64 
ow’ = oa 
574 Res 


58 warp threads (practi 


264 :x. 


— 14.6 64— 9344— 16.3 
Answer. 
cally) per inch must be used; this be 


ing the same number as derived previ 


ously in the same example. 
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Burr Pickers. 


Looking from the finisher’s standpoint, 
or from any point whatever, it will be 
found that burring machines play a more 
important part in manufacturing than is 
generally supposed. There are a great 
many points throughout the woolen mill 
where careful study will soon convince 


the observer that the burr pickers are . 


machines which cannot very easily be 
dispensed with. This may not be quite 
as evident to the observer in a mill 
where they are not in use, and the bene- 
fits to be derived can only be properly 
estimated by a careful comparison being 
made. 

With the advent of the carbonizing 
process, the burr picker was thought to 
be doomed, but it has yet a mission to 
perform, and before it can be done away 
with the carbonizing process will have 
to be considerably improved and simpli- 
fied. 

The first disadvantage due to the ab- 
sence of burring machinery will natur- 
ally show itself in an unpleasant manner 
in the card room, although in many 
places this difficulty is, in a manner, 
somewhat reduced by the use of cone 
dusters. It can be argued that a duster, 
can never take the place of a burr 
picker, but the fact remains that it is 
done in many mills at the present day. 
There is a place in every mill for a good 
duster, but it should be in addition to, 
and in connection with a first class burr 
picker. But if it is a question of a dus- 
ter or nothing, then, to be sure, the duster 
must be considered an excellent machine 
for the purpose. 

A very important question, and one 
which is often overlooked by carders is 
the mistake of picking wet or moist 
stock. Anyone who is at all conversant 
with the preparatory work of the card 
room, will admit that it is almost im- 
possible to properly clean moist stock on 
a burr picker; but on a duster it is wast- 
ing time and labor to run moist stock 
through it, for it will not accomplish that 
for which the work is performed. The 
damage resulting from the practice of 
running wet stock ought to be well 


enough known not to need special com- 
ment. How a carder can keep his work 
even with moisture in the stock an un- 
known quantity, is a puzzling question. 

In the spinning room the effects of 
moist stock will show itself in the num- 
ber of ends down at every draw, but as 
the spinner usually is paid so much a 
hundred runs, it simply means so much 
less wages for him, to say nothing of the 
quality of the yarn. Moist stock would 
not bother the spinner so much if only 
the burrs were removed. 

Spooling is made a trying bit of work 
under such conditions, so is also the 
dressing, and, in fact, at every step the 
ill effects of imperfectly cleansed stock 
are seen. It matters not what the reason 
of the condition is, whether it is due to 
the absence of proper machinery or to 
carelessness in drying the stock, the re- 
sult is practically the same. 

After the dresser has had his turn, the 
weaver has his, and finds after much hard 
work, the yards do not pile up very fast. 
This is one of the great drawbacks to 
weaving, the harder the work, the less 
pay; the easier the work, the more pay. 
Not alone does the weaver suffer, but the 
manufacturer also finds that he is off in 
his calculations as to production when 
the overseer brings in his report. But, 
as bad as this no doubt is, it is nothing 
in comparison to the results which mani- 
fest themselves in the finishing room. 

Seeing the goods full of burrs and veg- 
etable matter, the only remedy left to the 
finisher, aside from hand work is burr-dye, 
and he certainly uses this to the full ex- 
tent. But for all that, the speckers soon 
fall behind, for they are unable to keep 
wp, and the goods begin to pile up ahead 
of them. Of course the speckers are 
urged on to do their utmost, but even 
that falls far short of the requirements. 
The next thing is to hire more help, and 
a small mill is sometimes severly taxed 
to find room enough for all the speckers 
they need. 

But after all this, the goods do not, by 
any means show up as clear from specks 
as they should, for pieces 
of vegetable matter which the burr-dye 
has darkened down sufficiently to escape 


there are 
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Steam F inishing Machine 


Strong Points 
LARGE PRODUCTION 
GREAT BRUSHING CAPACITY 
SMALL FLOOR SPACE 


INDEPENDENT LOADING AND WINDING MECHANISM 
UNIFORM TENSION 


A STRETCH-ROLL FOR EACH CYLINDER 
CLOTH WOUND HARD AND EVEN 
TENSION INSTANTLY OF GRADUALLY CIIANGED 


Built by the 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Cloth Finishing Machinery of Every Description 
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the notice of the speckers and, when the 
goods are pressed, they will show up to 
quite an alarming extent; not but what 
the color is dark enough but the pressing 
has imparted a certain lustre which dif- 
fers greatly from the general appearance 
of the goods, and makes them look as if 
they had never been specked. 

It should not take a manufacturer long 
to figure out on which side the most 
profit lies, for certainly 10 cents worth 
of labor at the burr picker and duster 
will give better results than five dollars 
worth of labor with the burling irons. 


Fancy Backs. 


Several years have elapsed since fancy 
back cloths had even a limited demand, 
and at that time they only sold in big 
twills for overcoatings. Now 
cater to one 


broad 
there is a call for them, to 
of the important parts of the 
bicycle craze, the The covert 
cloth which hag risen into great favor for 


present 
suit. 


the bicycle suit, has been taken as the 
most suitable style of goods on which to 
put the fancy back. 

The face should be a regular covert, 
and the back some regular twill weave. 
The construction of the cloth is that of a 
regular double cloth and must contain 
two systems of warp and two of filling. 
The face cloth should be made with a 
twist warp yarn, and the face filling 
should match the darker color in the 
warp twist. The back cloth should be a 
plaid, but must not be in colors, showing 


a great contrast to the face color, though 


it should harmonize neatly. 

These goods are made up without lin- 
ing, so as to show an effect back to the 
cloth when the coat is thrown open, and 
while large plaids are demanded for suits 
here, the pleid should be of a medium 
size, about an inch square, or an inch 
and a half at the outside. 

There is a tendency towards 
fancy backs in the cloak trade, and Mali 
has anticipated this demand by bringing 
out a line of covert cloths with fancy 


also 


backs. These goods should weigh 26 to 


27 ounces, while those for the bicycle 


suits should weigh only 16 to 17 ounces. 
And if they can be made lighter than this 
so much the better. In manufacturing 
any class of goods, it should always be 
borne in mind, that the chief object is to 
produce a fabric which will be firm and 
sightly, and the harmonious combination 
of colors is a great factor in the sale of 
goods, especially of new fabrics. 


Loom Fixing. 


IMPROVISING IN CASES OF EMERGENCY 


The average woolen mill weave shop 
is fairly well fitted up with a supply 
room in which ‘‘extras” for looms and 
parts are kept on hand, so that in case 
of a break down, the fixer can secure a 
substitute of the broken 
The 


times, however, that even with a 


part without 


delay. conditions are such at 
well- 
stocked extra room to draw material 
from, the fixer finds himself in difficulty. 
A part of a harness may break in the 
loom, and although there may be dozens 
of sets of harnesses in the supply room, 
none can be used, as it would be folly 
to redraw a warp for the sake of sub- 
stituting a new harness. 

Or the point of a shuttle may break 
off, and if the loom is running on faney 
work requiring four or eight shuttles, 
it would hardly pay to substitute a new 
set of shuttles. Yet, the circumstances 
require a new set at times, for one new 
shuttle made to with 


cannot be run 


several old and worn. The labor of al- 
tering the shuttle swells, the 


pick, etc., 


power, 
when changing to a new and 
consequently heavier and wider set of 
if the set 
can be run longer by repairing the de 
fective 


shuttles is considerable: and 


shuttle, time and money are 
saved 

will 
If this 


headings, the 


A reed dent or series of dents 
bend, or break off or slip out 
occurs between the reed 
cannot be redrawn, as it would necessi- 
tate cutting off the warp. 

There also other 


are parts of the 


loom which give out at times when it is 
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impractical to substitute with new, and 
the fixer must repair them. : 

The most troublesome breakage that 
can occur to a harness when in the loom, 
is the separating of the heddle rod at a 
point next toa hook. The wear of the 
hook will cause an abrasion in the rod, 
and in time the rod breaks off. Imme- 
diately the heddles on either side slip 
over the end, and the weaver not de- 
tecting the break, does not stop the 
loom at once, and the wire heddles and 
threads make a bad smash. 

To fix such a break, first untangle 
the heddles and threads, replace the 
former on either end of the broken 
parts, tie them back so they will not 
slip off again, file notches about a 
quarter of an inch from each end of the 
broken rod, wind a wire about these 
and connect the two, replacing the rod 
under the hook. When the warp is 
woven out, substitute a new rod. 

Unequal strain of straps will fre- 
quently break or split the harness 
frames. A broken or cracked frame 
can be temporarily repaired by winding 
with lace leather. If a rod hook snaps 
off, it usually leaves part of the point 
in the wood, so that another cannot be 
inserted ‘in the same hole. If a new 
hole cannot be drilled readily, it is best 
to wind a cord about the rod and frame 
to hold former in place, until the har- 
ness is out of the loom, then a hook 
hole can be drilled right and new hook 
put in. 

If threads on the rod ends give out in 
the loom, the nut can be made to hold 
for a time by winding the partly worn 
threads with fine layer of yarn. A new 
thread should be cut as soon as the 
harness is off 

Shuttles at $2.00 or $2.50 per pair are 
too expensive to throw away until un- 
serviceable. An examination of the 
waste and broken accummulations of 
materials from a weave room, will 
usually show a number of shuttles 
thrown aside simply because the tip of 


the steel point is worn or broken. Steel 


points can be changed and new substi- 
tuted for old if the right tools are at 
hand. If not, the undertaking is rarely 
successful; so most fixers throw shut 
tles with defective points aside, for, if 
used, the warp threads will be torn. 
The best way to remedy shuttle points 


is grinding. A file will not work, as 


some suppose, as the metal in the shut- 


tle points is very hard and only a grind 
stone can touch it. A shuttle point can 
be reground in about fifteen minutes. 

Splintered shuttles are not destroyed 
To simply sandpaper a splintered nose 
does not remedy the trouble. Set the 
boxes even with the race, or an eighth 
of an inch above, and time them right 
and do not run the harness too high 
Then scrape the shuttle’s nose, sand 
paper it, wax it, and splintering will be 
averted. 

A split shuttle is good for further ser 
vice if correctly fixed. Dnill a hole 
through the sides. Insert a stout cop 
per rivet, sink the heads, fasten, and 
the shuttle will work all right. Com 
paratively little wear occurs in the cen 
tre bulge of the shuttle, consequently, 
the shuttle becomes rounding in a year 
or so, and wabbles in the shed. ‘To 
fix, plane down the centre bulge on 
side next to reed, level with try-square, 
smooth with sandpaper and the shuttle 
is good for another season. 

If a metallic split in a reed becomes 
so badly bent, or rendered so defective 
in general, that it causes the shuttle to 
diverge from its path, or worse still, 
cuts the filling, the fixer is tempted to 
draw the split out with a psir of plyers, 
and permit the warp to be woven out 
with a double number of threads in the 
adjoining reed space. Bad splits should 
be drawn out, but another can easily be 
substituted by drawing it from one of 
the ends of the same reed, not in ser 
vice, and slipping it into the apertures 
left by the old one. 

If places in the reed are thrown out 
of true, by the temples in a former 
warp, or from other causes, the same 
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can be evened by using a block against 
the irregular place, striking the block 
with a mallet or hammer until uniform- 
ity is procured. 

The great majority of temples that 
find their way to the junk pile are not 
there because they are worn out, but 
that the shanks are broken. 
like shuttles, are 


some fixers fail to recognize. 


Temples, 
valuable, a point that 
Should 


the temple be set so low on the loom 


that the lay will strike it, the shank is 
The breaks 
when a shuttle gets between it and the 
reed, and when the protection fails; 
otherwise, temples last a long time. 
Every mill should keep a supply of 
temple shanks on hand, as they 
but about ten per cent. the price of a 
complete temple, and in 
break, the fixer can put in a new shank. 

A cracked picker stick is not unfit 
for further use. Winding with wire, 
laces, cords, etc., is resorted to by many 
fixers, but wrought iron rivets or bolts, 
inserted through drilled 
bottom and another just about the stud 
hole are still better. 

Sticks soaked in a composition made 
up of one pound soft soap, three pounds 
tallow, one pound varnish and four 
ounces of litharge, to about 50 sticks 
tends to add elasticity, toughness and 
general durability to hard wood picker 
sticks for loom service. 


broken. same part also 


cost 


case of a 


holes one at 


Treadles are like picker sticks in gen 
eral make and the conditions of preser- 
vation and use practically the same 
All treadles should be supplied with se- 
curing plates, or with bolt or rivet 
fasteners at either side of the bearing 
for the back stud. 

A hole started with a chisel in the 
middle of the plug will aid the shuttle 
point in continuing to follow the centre 
Dry pickers should be placed in a com 
position made of varnish, wax and oil) 
matter (which ean be purchased of 
picker makers), before putting them on 
a loom. Simply because the hole in the 
plug is deep and catches the shuttle 
points on drop-box work, need not ren- 


der the picker valueless, as the plug can 
be sawed off for a quarter-inch or so, 


and the hole started over again. Keep 
the shuttle swell tight enough to pre 
vent the shuttle striking the plugs with 
a bang. Have the shuttles slide into 
the boxes easy and out the same way 


Shrinkage ani Waste. 
For the Textile World. 


Textile fabrics as well as all manu 


factured articles are arranged = and 


classified somewhat by the grades and 


qualities of wool, cotton, shoddy o1 
other stock from which they are made 
In order to manufacture goods success 
fully, one must be well versed in thi 
methods of working up the various ma 
terials in a wood fabric. 


found 


some calculations in regard to the proba 


It will be necessary to make 
one of the 


the stock depart- 


ble shrinkages, as this is 


great principles of 
ment. It is of great advantage to as- 
of the 


employed in the construction of a fabrie 


certain the actual cost material 
for upon the shrinkage of the wool and 
the probable waste is formed a bLasis of 
the cost. 

length of the 


From the staple thi 


probable amount of short stock we can 
work in connection with our coods and 
still 


thread is estimated, and as the majority 


make a clean smooth and elastic 


of wools are sold and bought in the 


vrease, all estimations of the cost of 


stock are made from clean stock calcu 


lations, and if this is at all accurate it 


can be correctly ascertained what it has 


actually cost for grease, sand, burrs, 


ete., which are found more or less in 


unwashed wools 
rhe only way to find what the cost of 


stock is, and the proper way to obtain 


the average shrinkage, is to take some 
50 or a 100 pounds, and scour the same 


and dry it. It is a good plan to take 


from several bags of a large lot of 


wool, as no positive rule can be given 
of the probable shrinkage of the differ- 


ent wools, for often the same sorts of 


fleece are found to vary considerably 


in their shrinkages, when obtained from 


different localities. For fleeces from 


sheep reared upon a dry sandy soil, 


are found not to be so heavy as those 


that come from a rich pasture land 
calculations 


The follow are some 
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BREAKER AND CONDENSER CARDS, Nos. 61 & 62. 


WOOLEN 
MACHINERY, 
224 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 





we American Napping Machine Co., 


Owns the Principal Patents 


on Napping Machines, representing the latest French, 


English and American Patents 


Machines on exhibition and samples vapped on application to any of fthe following 


offices: 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO., 


Andover, Mass. 


GEO. 8. HARWOOD «& SON, 7 Water Street, 
Cc. J. JONES, Salesman, Mascher Street abv. 
H. HM. HEAP, Treasurer and General 


Builders and Selling Agents, North 


Boston. 
Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Manager, Williamstown, Maas. 
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THOS. C. KELLOGE, 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


Dealer in and Grower ot 


TEASELS. 


Clipped and packed to any de- 
sired size. 


Teasels are grown, cured and 
packed on own premises. 
Now York Office, 06 & 98S Reade St. 
A. H. KELLOGG, Manager. 
Correspondence solicited. Samples free sent 


by mail upon application. Write for Price 
List No. 82. 





McLAUCHLIN BROS,, 
TEASELS, 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 


Offer the best quality medium sizes, most 
evenly assorted. at the lowest prices in the 
market. Satisfaction guaranteed. Business 
established in 1832. 


WM.W. KELLOCC, 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TEASELS 


High Grades a specialty. 
Sampie Orders Solicited. 
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which can usually be relied upon A 
washed No. IX and XX fleece, shrinks 
on an average from 33 to 40 per cent. 
Unwashed N1 fleece shrinks from 40 to 
Al, A2, Cal. shrinks from 


15 to 55 per cent. 


50 per cent. 


Pulled wool shrinks from 3 
cent. When it becomes apparent that 
there is such a variation in the shrink- 
age of stock, there is sure to be quite a 
of the 


and good judgment should be exercised 


difference in the cost material, 
in purchasing wools, as with judicious 
buying the battle is half won. 

Unless an inferior class of goods is 
the cost 
fully as high as for any other expense 


made, for the stock will be 
of running a woolen mill 

It is very important that skilful help 
be employed in the stock department, 
who are careful and particular in the 
sorting and in keeping the stock properly 
graded and clean from all sheep grease 
and sheep dirt. Should there be small 
quantities which have not been removed 
during the 
goods are of fine quality and face fin- 


scouring process, if the 
ished, these will cause serious trouble. 
When short stock such as cotton, cotton 
waste and the various stapled shoddies 
are used, then sound judgment should 
be exercised that the proper selections 
of wool be chosen that will card well, 
an unreasonable amount 
When 


the batches are made up it altogether 


and not make 
of waste in the carding room. 


depends upon the length of the staple of 


the wool, whether it is best fitted to 


carry any of the short stapled shoddies 


or cotton, and usually the long staples 
are employed for this purpose. 

If by mistake, mismanagement, or 
even neglect, the proper material is not 
employed, then difficulties will be en- 
counted all through subsequent de- 
partments. 

When it is different 
sorts -and kinds of wool, the general 


rule is to make calculations for stock to 


desired to use 


be used from the probable shrinkage of 


the wools to be employed. ‘Take more 


3 to 40 per 


+9 


or less of one kind or the other, in the 
grease, according to their respective 
shrinkages and the proportions in which 
the wools are to appear in their respec- 
A good tuke 


from the room 500 pounds of first quality 


tive batches. rule is to 


fleece wool, which it has been ascer- 
tained shrinks 40 per cent. ; this will give 
300 pounds clean stock, then add to this 
the same number of pounds of first 
quality mestizo and which shrinks 55 
per cent. To find how many pounds 
of mestizo to take in the grease to equal 
the 


mestizo shrinks 55 per cent., 45 pounds 


the 300 pounds of clean wool, as 


of clean wool will be obtained from 
every 100 pounds in the grease or 666 


pounds. 
Ruut! 


wool wanted, with two « iphers annexed, 


Divide the pounds of clean 


by the pounds of clean wool obtained 
from each 100 pounds of the wool which 
is to be used. The quotient will be the 
pounds required in the grease to obtain 
the pounds of clean wool wanted. 

In many instances, it is necessary to 
figure an allowance for shrinkage in the 
carding, for in very burry or dirty wools 
there is a loss of 5 per cent. or more. In 
the usual allowance figure 10 per cent. or 
more for shrinkage in carding and spin- 
ning. In regard to the shrinkages that 
are encountered in the carding room 
much depends upon the ability of the 
man in charge. If he is competent 
in every respect, the shrinkage will not 
be so much, as in the case of poor 
carding. In this respect the successful 
carder in any woolen mill is of great 
value, not only in the case of saving 
waste and a less figuring of loss on 
stock, but the stock employed receives 
the proper treatment, to insure 
work. 

Poor carding makes an 
waste, also imperfections in the spun 
yarn and in the fabric. ‘The 
spinner wants good smooth roving to 
produce good even yarn, and the 
weaver wants good strong warp and 
filling to make good cloth. In regard 
to making an of waste, much 
depends upon the proper material em- 
ployed in the construction of the yarn, 
for a coarse and inferior stock 
be drawn into a fine thread 
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excess ot 
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excess 
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A NEARLY AUTOMATIC 


Seamless Hosiery Machine. 


Cuts out the splicing or re-inforcing thread and changes from the 
reciprocating to the circular knitting automatically. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


The Knit Goods Situation. 


There was a small but 
improvement in the heavy weight bus- 
iness during the latter part of May, and 
as this period is naturally a dull one, 
the limited increase was a pleasing sur- 
prise. For the past few weeks the 
seasonable weather has assisted in dis- 
posing of light weight underwear in 
considerable quantities. This quicken- 
ing of the retail trade, and its conse- 
quent influence on the jobbers, 
fail to be force for the 


betterment with 


cannot 
an animating 
of trade commission 
men and manufacturers this season 

The knit goods trade cannot be thank- 
ful enough for the introduction of 
sweaters. Many a discouraged manu- 
facturer has been lifted from the depths 
of despair by these popular goods. No 
mistake has been made by those who 
turned their attention to this specialty, 
and they are among the most cheerful 
men who can be found throughout the 
entire trade. Competition has been in- 
creased, and there is a tendency toward 
still, the 


profit is better than in regular under- 


lower prices ; margin of 
wear at the present time. 

Reference has been made in this col- 
umn to the increase in the production 
of ribbed underwear, and its effect on 
the flat goods trade. After making due 
allowance for the growth of population, 
and consequently in consumption, the 
merest tyro in business can readily see 
that this increased production has not 
cone on without displacing other classes 
of underwear. ‘The competition at the 
present time is felt principally in ladies’ 
this field, the 
and graceful appearance of the ribbed 


lat goods. In snug fit 
underwear, have largely displaced th« 
old staple makes. 

Besides the difference in style, the 


producers of ribbed goods have paid 


perceptible 


great attention to the wants of wearers. 
as well as to details of fabric, shape and 
finish The makers of flat coods have 


lack of 


1 
been 


too frequently shown a up-to 


date methods, and have behind in 
their efforts to pl ie their grade of un- 
derwear before consumers and the trade 
at large. 


The 


taking « more settled form, and though 


values of imported hosiery are 
there is an ample supply of hose, both 
here and in Europe for all ordinary r« 
quirements, the stock is not so large as 
to cause any further weakness in prices 
Ther 


conditions of importing foreign hosiery 


are indications of a change in the 


The line of division which was once 


drawn between domestic and foreign 
goods is gradually disappearing, and as 
fast as the home manufacturers prove 
the real excellence of their products, 
they will be given a place in imported 
hosiery stocks of this country 

Golf and bicycle hose continue in ae 
tive demand, especia!ly in the medium 
and finer grades. To a lesser deores 


seamless 


full 


this remark is true. of 


coods, 


while in the Americar fashioned 


branch of the business, orders are com- 


ing alone steadily 


In ladies’ bathing suits more varieties 


are shown than any previous season 


Each suceeeding year more elaborate 


carments are made to suit the fancies 


of all classes, and the ingenuity of the 


designer is taxed to produce popular 


ind artistic designs Owing to the 
price, those made of plain flannel are 
in the greatest demand, though the mo 
hairs are a close second The -assort 
ments in faney combinations and color 
ings are bewildering, and the range of 


The 


made of stockinet 


prices is wide hest seller in 


men’s wear is cloth 


in two pieces. The colors inelude 


black, maroon and navy blue 
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Designing in Hosiery Manufacture. 

The present period is one of design 
in the hosiery trade, designs in stock- 
ings being made during knitting, or put 
on afterwards by embroidering. The 
demand for golf and other athletic ho- 
siery has also tended to increase the art 
of designing. On knitting machinery, 
the methods of designing are limited, 
being all ineluded under six heads: 
Tuck work, lace work, press-off work, 
hottom machine work, plated work, 
warp and weft designing. 

On the hand or rotary frames tuck 
work designs are made with the aid of 
tuck pressers and a number of different 
colors of material, the effect being 
caused by this presser being so arranged 
as to mispress any desired needle for 
one or more courses, thus allowing a 
number of loops to accumulate, the 
whole to be knocked over together at a 
specified course. The changing of the 
position of the presser, and the different 
one used, enables any set number of 
needles to be pressed or mispressed at 
each particular course, in order to pro- 
duce certain designs pre-arranged. 

Upon circular frames, however, de- 
signing by tuck work presents a diffi- 
culty, owing to the number of needles 
in the frame being of a given number, 
and the presser to close the beards of 
the needles of a fixed size, and unable 
to work exeept in an uniform order, 
viz., revolving in opposite direction to 
that in which the needles of the frame 
are traveling. It is the outer edge of 
this revolving dise or presser that, 
pressing upon the needle beard, closes 
them, and in order to leave certain 
beards open to accumulate stitches, the 
essential principle of tuck work, such 
dises have their outer edges cut into 
projections and spaces, the former 
pressing on to the needle beard, the 
latter admitting the needle and allowing 
the beard to remain open. No needle, 
it is understood, can accumulate more 


than a certain number of needle loops 


before they must be pressed over, so 
that it is necessary each or any needl 
shall, within a given number of courses 
be pressed at least once. 

The presser must in size bear a r 
lation to the pattern to be made, anid 
also to the frame on which such presse: 
is to be worked, the manner of ascer 
taining which will be shown later. — In 
designing by tuek work upon circular 
frames, two practical problems present 
themselves, which have to be most thor 
oughly understood. 

First. The method of drafting a de 
sign, and afterwards ascertaining the 
machine upon which such design ean bx 
made. 

Second. Having a machine to be able 
to draft a design which can be mad 
upon that particular machine. 

In dealing with No. 1, it is usual to 
first draft out the pattern on design 


paper, as in Fig. I., each square repre 
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senting a loop in the fabric. Then des- 
ignating the accumulated or tucked 
stitches by dark squares, as shown at 
Fig. Il. When tuck work is made with 
the design in colors, it is necessary to 
use at least a frame with two feeders, 
one presser of which shall be plain, and 
the other cut for designing. In draft- 
ing, no notice is taken of the plain 
presser, so that in design as Fig. II., in 
the actual working, a plain course 
would come between each course, as 
there shown, and so knock over those 
loops which appear as accumulating at 
every course. 

Referring to Fig. II., the design it- 
self will be found to extend over ten 
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needles in width, and for ten courses in 
depth. Here is the first point to be 
studied—the breadth and depth of pat- 
tern, which in this case is ten each way 

From this, when known, the total num- 
ber of loops contained in the pattern is 
Bx D=X, the 
total number of loops (as in Fig. IL., 
100). The 


produces the design must be 


ascertained, as follows: 


10x 10 which 


that 


presser 
such 
its outer circumference will press or 
mispress a number of needles equal to 
the total number of loops in the design, 
or if the design is small, it may contain 
such number of loops repeated once, 
Thus, 


ent gauge of frame and each different 


twice, or more. as each differ- 


quantity of loops in a pattern have some 


effect on the size of presser, this must 


he understood. 


To ascertain the size of presser, tak- 


iO NEEDLES | 10 


COURSE 


10 


Course 


FIG 


ing the particular one required to pro- 
duce Fig. II., there will be 100 spaces 
and teeth round its outer surface or cir- 
cumference, thus dividing it into 100 
equal parts, each corresponding to a 
needle division of the frame. The size 
of the wheel 

If the frame has ten needles per 
at that 
presses upon the needle, then the diam- 


100 10 7, 
eter of the wheel would be i032 99 


can be calculated as fol- 
lows: 
inch where the 


point presser 


but as each point of pressing must have 
a small indentation, the diameter must 
be calculated at the point at the bottom 
other 


of these indentations. If any 


gauge, then the needles per inch take 


the place of the needles per inch in the 
form given as 20 needles per inch, with 
a pattern having 100 loops. Then, this 
being a finer gauge, the pattern would 
twice round and the 


repeat presser, 


200 * 1« 7 
formula be 


D0 99 diameter 


Having determined the size of the 
presser, and having same cut with the 
number of small indentations round the 
outer edge, the pattern must be read off 
from the pattern, and cut accordingly 
round the presser, remembering that 
the presser turns in opposite way to the 
frame. 

To read the pattern commence at top 
left hand corner, and it will read as 
follows. T=—tuck, or cut spaces; P 
presser i 328s, 2 eo 4, 2 3, 42, 
S 2 ae ees : se , age 3s 
3 3, Si oo Oe ee 1 f ry 


Ky ORS ee oO Ak ey Es PhS; 
Eyes tee Pap ee eee 
ap Oy k Ay Dork oy Oey fa 4 
3,4 2) 3, es) 2 


74 plain stitches and 26 tuck. 


l 
1 


100, 


Fig. IL]. shows a wheel cut to make 
1/1 tuek work, the 


being shown 


pressing points 
at 6, and the tuckine or 
cut parts at a, the action on the needles 


> 


being shown at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, when 1, 3, 
5 needles are pressed, and 2 and 4 mis 
The 


C, shows how the tuck parts are cut to 


pressed or tucked. inner circle, 
a depth sufficiently deep to admit of the 
needle, and allow the beards to remain 
open, while the outer circle, d, shows 


the extreme circumference of the wheel, 
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which must be calculated from the 
small pressing indentations, as at d?. 
Thus, to cut a wheel for Fig. II. pattern 
it would be cut as above, the T, or tuck, 
as at 2 and 4, Fig. III., and the P 
stitches as at 1, 3 and 5, Fig. HI. The 
presser cut, it is now left to ascertain 
the number of needies a frame must 
contain to make same. Ilere again a 
problem comes. In cutting the pattern 
round the wheel, it is cut in one straight 
line, and is produced in that manner on 
the frame, but each course is required 
to be under each other in order to pro- 
duce the pattern as shown at Fig. IL., 


line A showing how the presser works 


o + | 
“ # re * 
eee oovelebsds. ~ 


FIG. 8. 


out the pattern, and line B how cach 
following course of the design comes in 
its position. This problem will be left 


to next article. 


Running Flat Rib Frames. 


Continued from May. 

In winding yarn care should be taken 
that the loose end is covered at the start. 
If not, it will become mixed with the 
other threads and in all probability 
break the working thread and cause the 
knitted fabric to run off the needles and 
make waste fabric of it, for be it re- 
membered that, whereas in knitting on 
a plain frame when the fabrie runs off 
it can generally be run on evenly and 
the fabric made good, on a rib frame it 


becomes waste goods as it is impossible 
to run it on evenly. Then, too, the 
time occupied in running it on again is 
a serious factor and demonstrates the 
necessity for care and attention to the 
winding. 

The spools or bobbins upon which it 
is wound should be free from cracks 
and rough places, or else the threads 
will catch against them and ‘‘cuts” will 
he the result. After the frame has 
made a cut it should not be allowed to 
run until the fabric has been again 
started evenly. This is done by placing 
a broken needle horizontally across thi 
cut at back of the machine needles and 
under the frame needles so that on the 
next course it becomes incorporated 
with the fabric and keeps the new fabric 
over the cut place at a proper tension 

The next point that demands our 
attention is the frequency of ‘‘lines” in 
ribbed goods, generally vertical ones 
These are very unsightly and _ often 
reduce the commercial value of thi 
goods. Very often they are caused by 
the needles. Perhaps one of the fram 
needles is up a little higher than thi 
others so that, when the sinkers fall on 
the thread, it will take up a larger loop 
than the rest of them and make a coarse 
line. Or it may be lower than the rest, 
in which ease the loop made is smallet 
and the line made isa tight one. The 
remedy is obvious; viz., keep you 
frame needles even. By even, I do not 
mean just at the end of the beard alone, 
but all along the stem of the needle 
An upward or downward cramp in the 
stem is prolific of «‘lines.” The samx 
rule applies to machine needles also 
See that every sinker goes between its 
proper needles and is free from nicks 
and burrs. If the needles are cast in 
leads make sure that they are cast evenly 
and if a needle becomes loose in the 
lead, as one will do occasionally, remove 
the lead. If the lines are horizontal 
instead of vertical they are probably 
caused by irregular or excessive speed 


or by the bolt of the slureock not strik- 
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If these 
are worn they tend to force the jacks 


ing the jacks evenly. bolts 
down more when going one way than 
what they do the other, and this causes 
alternate loose and tight courses, giving 
it a *‘liney” appearance. 

Occasionally the knitter will be 
troubled with the yarn flying out from 
under the sinkers, especially when the 
frame is going at a good rate of speed 
Care should be taken that the feeder or 
carrier needle is not too far away from 
should be as 


the sinkers. Its point 


tion for the market of their improved 


automatic napper, for inside napping, 


as attached to the knitting machine 
The inventor is Philip W. Cochrane, of 
the company named, whos« 
efforts 


towards perfecting a napper of knit fab 


invenuity 


and have lone been directed 


rics, and who, we are informed, is the 
only patentee in this country for inside 
brushing on the knitting machine. The 
Keystone napper must attract attention 
at this time, for the present era of fleece 


finished underwear makes a pronounced 

















THE KEYSTONE AUTOMATI( 


close to the receiving portion of the 


sinker as is possible without actual 


contact. If the yarn is very dry and 
harsh it will often throw out from under 
the sinker even then, and it should be run 
over an oily cloth fixed on or as near as 
possible to the carrier. 


One WHo Kvrrs 


New Machine for Napping Knit Goods 
Inside of Knitting Machine. 


The Keystone Automatic Brusher Co., 
Limited, of Spring City, Pa., announces 


to knit goods manufacturers the comple- 


BRUSHER 


demand for the most acceptable ma 
chinery for napping such fabrics 


The 


claimed by the builders are that it is 


strong points of the machine 


attached to the knitting machine and is 


entirely automatic, saving the labor 


of two persons on a turner and 


brusher; that the length and width of 


cloth is regular after once set, hereto 
found difficult ; 


even rib bottoms and tops on men’s and 


fore that it brings out 


ladies’ drawers, so the cloth can be cut 
with reversible pattern without waste ; 


that a larger percentage of work can be 
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turned out per machine, and as soon as 
knit, can be treated and cut in the seam- 
ing room; that a roll can be knit any 
size without spoiling the ends, or can 
be cut off to weigh in and measure 
without hurt; that it is simple and me- 
chanical, and can be removed at any 
time; that goods do not need to be 
brushed ; that the napper is free from 
cylinder or dial, thereby putting no 
weight on them; that the brusher once 
sharpened will run one week without 
resharpening. The company, which is 
composed of P. W. Cochrane, H. F. B. 
Booth and W. G. Rogers, feel confident 
that 
which must find a ready market with 


they have developed a machine 


progressive manufacturers, and wish us 
to invite critical examination from in- 
Nye & Tredick, the 
knitting machine builders, 606 Arch St., 


terested parties. 


Philadelphia, also handle this napper, 
and will be glad to explain its workings 
to the trade. 


New Champion Circular Automatic Rib 
Knitting Machine. 


Accompanying this article is an illus- 
tration of the new Champion circular 
automatic rib knitting machine, which 
is one of the best examples of modern 
progress in the line of manufacturing 
to which it belongs. In this machine 
the take-up rolls are carried in a frame, 
which is pivotally attached to the two 
standards which support and revolve 
with the cylinder. This arrangement 
enables the take-up rolls to move freely 
up and down without interfering with 
The 


fabric passing down from the needles, 


the ordinary rotative movement. 


enters the rolls and holds them practi- 
All knitters will 
readily see the advantage of such an 


cally in suspension. 


arrangement, as the weight of the rolls 
will at all times operate to keep the 
yarn from bunching up on the needles, 
as the strain is always steady and even. 
A great saving of needles is a natural 
result, as well as a very small percent- 


age of seconds, and the operator is en- 


TEXTILE WORLD 


abled to pass from light to heavy fab- 
rics without change of any kind. A 
marked advantage is afforded by these 
features of the «‘take-up,” and they are 
fully protected by the Boyer patent, 
which is owned by the company. 

The that the 
matic chain-measuring device is the 
kind 


important 


claim is made auto 
most perfect mechanism of the 


ever invented. Its most 


feature is an interlocking device which 


NEW CHAMPION AUTOMATIC KNITTING 
MACHINE. 


prevents overthrow on the part of the 
ratchet wheel, and thereby lessens vari 
ations in As a 


whole, the mechanism is simple, posi 


length of product. 
tive and easily understood, and is coy- 
ered by the Bellis patent. 

The arrangement of cylinder and dial 
driving another 


dogs is important 


feature. These are made adjustable by 


a thumb screw working in the bottom 
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of the cylinder. The advantage claimed 
for this improvement is that the means 
of adjustment for bringing the cylinder 
and dial needles into proper relations 
are within easy reach, and there is no 
necessity for groping around under the 
dial to find the adjusting screw of the dial 
dog. The utility of this arrangement 
will be readily apparent. 

The best 


tempered so 


cast steel, hardened and 
as to resist the cutting 
action of the yarn, is used in making 
the thread guides. This is apparently 


a small matter, but every knitter who 


has had experience with soft thread 
guides will appreciate the value of the 
improvement. The machine is quiet, 
steady and smooth running in operation, 
and the gompany is prepared to prove 
that new beginners find little or no dif 
fieulty in operating it successfully. 
Special care was taken in designing 
the machine to give ample room for the 
product in passing to the winding roll, 
thereby avoiding liability to soil the 
fabric, even after a liberal application 
of oil to the running parts of the ma- 
chine. In nicety of finish and beauty 
of design the machine takes high rank 
in its class. Several other features for 


which merit is claimed might be 
mentioned, but the builders believe that 
those noted ought to attract the attention 
well 


of manufacturers to a machine 


worthy of careful consideration as one 
of the latest and best exemplifications 
of recent progress in knitting machin- 
ery. Those desiring more complete in- 
formation should address the Champion 
1822 to 


Sewing Machine Co., 1828 


Manor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ardrey & Sons’ New Napper. 


An improved machine for napping 
underwear is being placed on the market 
by Messrs. S. B. Ardrey & Sons, of 
Bristol, Pa. The 


herewith illustrated, is perfected, ac- 


machine, which is 
cording to the builders, to meet every 
requirement for producing a uniform 


fleece on underwear by raising the nap, 


accomplishing the work 
The 


others, has 


rapidly and 


perfectly. machine, similar in 


general to several points 


of merit, original with the invent- 


ors, which new features are recarded 


as improvements. Among these are 
the bearings of the revolving brushes, 
the introduction of automatic oil filters, 
specially delicate adjustment of the 
brushes to the fabric, portable construe- 
tion of the essential parts, mounting of 
feed rollers and their operation by worm 
and wheel, and high speed. 

The that 


the feed rollers, brushes and strippers 


machine is so constructed 


can be removed for repairs or cleaning 
without disturbing the frame, and ean 


be easily replaced. Gear clogging with 


ARDREY & SONS’ NEW NAPPER 


fly is obviated by the use of a worm and 


wheel in operating the feed rollers, 
which are mounted in a superior man 
ner, with facility for adjusting the pres 
sure. The accuracy of the revolving 


brushes is increased by the attention 


given to the bearings, and high 
speed and steadiness, it is claimed, are 
risk of 


Added to these general points, 


secured without vetting hot 


which 
must unusual 


make up a napper of 


stability, is the important feature 


of increased work accomplished — by 
the machine in raising the nap on both 
Messrs 
Ardrey & Sons, the builders, are reli 
able 


engineers, of 


sides of the fabric at onee. 


and well known machinists and 


Bristol, Pa., and have 
developed their new machine by slow 


stages and repeated experiments 
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The Branson Three-Quarter Automatic 
Knitting Machine. 


The average machine, no matter how 
careful its promoters may have been, 
usually passes through a process of de- 
velopment after being placed on the 
This 
with the Branson three-quarter auto- 

After 
manufacturers 


market. has not been the ease 


matic knitting machine. over 


years of trial, the 


two 
have found no way to change it in the 
line of improvement. From the begin- 
ning there has been no alteration in the 
style or construction of the machine, 
except some small additions to facilitate 
its operation. The device for raising 
and lowering the needles in the heel 
and toe movement is identical with that 
in the original, and is so satisfactory 
it is considered nearly perfect by the 
company. 

The Branson knitter is an exceedingly 
versatile machine, and has a wide range 
of work. It 
or children’s hose of any grade and 


will make ladies’, misses’ 
kind, and is equally good on men’s half 
hose, changes being readily made from 
one to the other. The machine is es- 


pecially adapted for transfer work, 
where one part is ribbed and the other 
plain. This is a profitable grade of 


hose to manufacture, as it has never 
gone out of fashion and will probably 
always remain in style in some shape. 
“String work,” now made so cheaply 
on the full automatics, the manufactur- 
ers claim can be made equally cheap on 
the 


machines are practically limited to that 


Branson, while the first named 


class of goods. It has been estimated 
that fifty per cent. of all causes of com- 
plaints on knitting machines, arises from 
and bad oils. 


the use of bad needles 


Being fully alive to the interests of 


their patrons, this company has made 


arrangements to keep pure Jard oil in 
stock, to prevent imposition by sellers 
of imitation The Branson Ma- 
504 and 506 St. John St., 


Philadelphia, invites correspondence. 


oils. 


chine Co., 
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1856 Versus 1896, 


Up to 1855 all knit goods were 
About 


sailey, Fowler, ‘Tompkins 


pro 
duced by plain knitting. that 
time and 


others secured patents on improved 
machines, some of them having two cut 
and two plain pressers, which 
decided 


once 


were 
Manu- 


to turn 


considered novelties. 


facturers at commenced 
out ribbed underwear, a style which 
found a ready sale with large profits 
Knitters in the fifties were unable to 
use yarn of different sizes successfully, 
and even the machinery makers them 
selves failed to solve the problem. 

The circular frames of to-day, with 
their automatic attachments similar to 
the jacquard on looms, are so arranged 


as to foree the desired threads to thi 


surface, or by depressing others to 
bring out artistic designs. Here is s 
grand opportunity for overseers. Ther: 
is always a demand for something new, 
and by introducing a variety of saleabl 
and attractive patterns they can make 
their work more valuable to their em 
ployers from a financial standpoint. 
The time is not far distant when knit 
goods manufacturers will be obliged to 
employ designers for the purpose of 
getting up a line of novelties for each 
season, just as first class woolen mill» 
have done for a number of years past 
Designers who are able to lead anid 
catch the popular taste will make «a 
rich harvest for their employers. Plain, 
substantial goods, reasonable in price, 
will always be demanded by the great 
middle and working class. But outside 
of these there is another class who in 
variably call for novelties or oddities in 
everything, and as there is a fair profit 
in this class of goods, he is a wise man 
ufacturer who caters to the demand 
While knitting machinery has been im 
proved to such a marked degree in the 
past dozen years, sewing machines 
have been improved in like proportion 
Much of the artistic style and finish in 
the underwear of to-day is due to th 
use of the sewing machine, and without 
it such effects would be impossible. Ii 
these advances have been made very 
largely in the last twenty years what 
progress may we expect during thi 
next score of years? OLp Sup’ 
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Estimating Cost of Seamless Hosiery. 


GIBBONS FRAME. 


Is it that 
many manufacturers of seamless hosicry 


mere assumption to say 


make wrong estimates in the costing of 
goods? 
from the that 


It would seem prices 


goods are being sold for at present, that 
we are compelled to answer in the nega- 
tive. 

It takes two parties to make a bargain, 
the buyer and the seller. Too often buy- 
ers, stoop to tbe practise of (1 was going 
to say prevarication, but I will use pure 
Saxon.) lying. manufac 
that his make 


such and such goods for go cents, when 


They tell a 


turer competitor will 


the buyer knows his offer of 95 cents has 


There are many compar- 


been refused. 
* 


atively new and inexperienced parties in 


the seamless business. and, not being 
they think that if 


make 


over-run with orders, 


their competitors can goods for 
that price, so can they; 


is a bargain is made, and that trade is 


the consequence 


used to establish a price. 
Now, if the party selling knew 
what his goods were co ting him, he 


éxaclhly 


would decline the offer, and recommend 
him to buy where he could buy de/ow 
cost. 

While the advance in the manner of 
knitting of stockings has been great in 


recent years, the cost of producing a 


from being pro- 


dozen stockings is fai 
portionately less. 

Let us consider some of the essential 
points in estimating the cost of stockings 
take a plant 


hundred 


For convenience, let us 


turning out two 


Taking 


chinery necessary for the complete man 


capable of 


dozens per day. only the ma 


ufacturing of the goods, we have for first 


cost: 
Winders 
Loopeis 
Sewing Mac hines 
Knit Machines (Automatic ) 
Press 
Boards 
Total cost . : $ 17,035 


Prices vary in different han sities , as to 


the cost of each operation. A reasonable 


cost for knitting would be, two cents per 
four 
cents, and half that, from cones or cops; 


dozen; winding from the skein, 


welting, one and one-half cents; toeing, 


six cents for raveled werk; boarding, 
three cents; dyeing, 12 


eight 


cents; boxing, 
This 
independent of in- 


cents; casing, one cent. 
comprises the cost, 
surance, Office expenses, waste of yarn 
in the various processes, oil, breakage of 


needles, mash-ups, with broken cams 
and cylinders, and something for bad 
debts and interest on investment. Then 
there is the probability, that quite a good 
bit of bad knitting goes into the closets, 
particularly if the knitters have to pay 


for bad work; 
| 


this often happens in the 
vest regulated mills. 
To get a fair averag- of the amount of 
yarns inthe goods, take 500 lbs., weigh 
é¢, wind it, knit, toe and welt, then weigh 


y ods 


the before dyeing, not after. and 
you will find about how much is wasted 
on an average. 

Some one may say, as bobbins come 
should 
that 


than the 


ready wound, 
not be 


the cost of winding 


counted, but the facts are, 


unless the cones are better 


writer has seen, if you do not rewind, 


you will loose from six to ro per cent 


more yarn than ifyou do. Ifa thread is 


wound under the bottom of the cone 


ready wound) the press-off on the knit 


ters may make more than a mender, it 
may make a mash-up. A careful study 
of these mishaps would be a big advan- 
tage if considered in the costing of 
goods. If anyone shouid tell you that 
they do not happen, he either does not 
know, or he misleads you 

That goods cam be made cheaper than 
these estimates, is a fact, if the ma 
chinery is all new and every condition is 
favorable, but they cannot be kept so for 
a long period of time. 

The estimate in the above for knit- 
ting is allowing three dozen per day, and 
it is possible to makea machine knit 
five dozen, but experience will teach that 
this cannot be kept up, and three dozen 
per day trom each machine, would be a 
better one from which to cost goods 

It can be figured that one machine will 
knit five dozen per day, and twenty ma- 
chines, would knit one hundred, but such 
figuring may not be the truth. 

In costing goods, do not do it 
with a lead pencil on paper. 


solely 
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O. R. YOUNG, M. E., Editor. 


Boiler Explosions. 


CAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS DO MORE 
MORE TO PREVENT THEM. 
Abstract of a paper read by F. W. Dean, 
before the New England Cotton Manufactur 
ers’ Association. 
Two or three recent boiler explosions, 


and several recent 


boilers which have seen but short ser- 
vice, render the discussion of the above 
subject important. 

I shall 


briefly, that cotton manufacturers can 


endeayor to show, very 


do much to diminish the chances of 
boiler explosions, and in doing so shall 
make no apology for severe criticism of 
boiler makers. 

In the 


should recognize the fact that it is not a 


first place manufacturers 
common thing to find a boiler maker 
who uses the best methods and the best 
kinds of tools without actually being 
driven to it by engineering opinion. 
The use of drilled holes, butt joints, 
hydraulic riveting, machine flanging, 
and annealing flanged plates have been 
forced upon them by high class engi- 
neering demands. Even now, although 
these means and ends are well known, 
there are many boiler makers who pos- 
sess no modern, if any, tools whatever 
except a plate bender, and these same 
boiler makers represent themselves as 
producing first-class work, and even 
succeed in obtaining a good many or- 
ders. Many boiler makers even bid on 
specifications that they know they can- 
not fulfil, and trust to luck to have this 
overlooked. 

It has been said with truth that the 
first time the materials of boilers are 
abused, is when their manipulation by 
boiler makers begins. Manufacturers 
should take it for granted that some 


condemnations of 


boiler makers are not to be trusted, that 
they must make every effort to boycott 
all who do not employ the tools and 
that 


has 


processes enumerated above and 


the campaign of education that 
been continued. =| 
should add to this something about the 


begun should be 
benefits that would accrue if the manu 
facturer should confer with consulting 
engineers experienced in boiler design 
ing and in shop methods, and have the 
built 


specifications, and under inspection. 


boilers from carefully drawn 

Some manufacturers who do not pre 
tend to have special knowledge concern- 
ing boilers, materials and construction, 
place themselves in the boiler makers’ 
hands with the belief that they are to 
have a first-class job, but at the end of 
four to eight years their boilers are con- 
demned to carry a pressure too low to 
be of much value to them. 

While I have been severe upon boiler 
makers, it should be said that 
complain that their efforts are not ap- 


some 


preciated by manufacturers, who very 
often give a contract to the lowest bid 
der regardless of his fitness to do good 
work. ‘This 
but should not any 
maker to retain an antiquated plant 


has much justification, 


encourage boiler 
It merely shows that some manufactur- 


ers, as well as the boiler maker, need 
educating. 

What, now, is to be gained by the use 
of the tools and methods referred to? 

1. Drilled holes prevent the injury 
to plates that punching causes. Punch- 
ing strains plates beyond the elastic 
limit in the vicinity of the hole, weak- 
ens the metal and better prepares it for 
being attacked by corrosion. Punched 
holes do not match well and the result 


is that rivets have a reduced section at 
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the joint between the plates, and do not 
fill the holes at that point. 

2. Butt joints make a shell cireular 
and therefore prevent the bending ac- 
tion that always takes place near the 
edge of the joint, as pressure is put 
upon the boiler and the effort to become 
circular occurs. ‘The working back and 
forth that this causes cracks the plate. 

3. Hydraulic riveting causes rivets 
to fill holes better than any other kind, 
makes tighter joints, and thus prevents 
corrosion by leakage. As the rivets 
fill the holes the joint is stronger than 
if they did not. 

4. Hand flanging brings local strains 
in a plate which, if the plate is not 
afterwards, often results in 
As flanging machines work 
these 


annealed 
cracks. 
upon urfiformly heated plates, 
plates are annealed by gradual cooling 
without any special annealing process 
being employed. 

In many cases untested plates are put 
into boilers and may cause disaster. 
The physical and chemical properties of 
every plate in a boiler should be known 
and recorded for reference. 

A few words should be devoted to the 
difficulties under which the boiler in- 
surance companies labor. It is proba- 
bly no exaggeration to say that no 
boiler can be inspected both inside and 
outside. ‘The bricked up boilers are in- 
accessible outside, and the tubes prevent 


The 


company is therefore compelled to guess 


the inspection inside. insurance 
to a considerable extent as to the condi- 
tion of the boiler, and in order to pro- 
tect itself, often may condemn boilers 
prematurely. 


Why? 
BY W. H. WAKEMAN. 
Why is it that s steam user will hire 
a good bright engineer, one who be- 
longs to a subordinate branch of the 


N. A. S. E., 


cater, the engineer having learned how 


which owns a good indi- 


to use it carefully and well, and then 


when the engine pounds, the proprietor 


sends for an engine builder to locate 
the pound and pays 50 cents per hour 
for the time that it requires ? 

In such a case why is it that he will 
allow his pleasure at the sight of ver- 
million paint and gold stripe, to cause 
him to accept an expensive machine, 
when he really knows nothing about 
machinery of any kind, and his engi- 
neer could point out defects that should 
condemn the apparatus unless they were 
lam not referring to an 
that 


_ business as 


made good ? 


incompetent man, but one thor- 
oughly understands his 
engineer. 

If a steam engine pounds and the en- 
gineer tells the proprietor what the 
trouble is, why is it that he will send a 
visitor, one who is not an engineer, 
to the engine room to locate the trouble, 
allowing said visitor to go all over the 
engine without getting the engineer's 
permission, until becoming exasperated 
the «knight of the throttle” orders the 
intruder out of the room ? 

Why will a proprietor ask an engi 
neer to leave a job of piping on the top 
of a pair of boilers where the tempera- 
ture is about 20 degrees above blood 
heat, and go to work in a cold storage 
room where meat and 


poultry are 


frozen stiff? Has he never read of the 
that fanciful 

claimed is out to 
lost 


shadowy world, where one of their in- 


punishment some writer 


has meted those 


who are beyond recall in the 
conveniencies is to be transported from 
extreme heat to great cold? 

Why 


engineer to burn coal dust and culm 


will a steam user expect his 
when he has no conveniences for burn 
ing this kind of fuel, not even a 
draft? 

Why will a steam user put so much 


for vl 


work on to his engineer that he finds it 


necessary to hire 5 new men in 2 


months, and still claim that his place is 


an easy one for engineers? 


Why do some manufacturers expect 


their engineers to work early and late 
when the plant is in full operation, and 


call it all a day’s work, and when a 
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holiday comes in which but a portion of 
the time is occupied by hard work on 
repairs, deduct the value of the lost 
time from the engineer’s pay, and then 
wonder why the transaction proves un- 
satisfactory ? 

Why 


neers to keep their engines clean when 


will proprietors expect engi- 


no waste is provided? 
Why is it that a 


ulmost invariably tries to 


new superintendent 


put more 
work on to the old engineer than he has 
and 


previously been expected to do 


then think it strange because he either 


leaves the place, or is forever dis- 
gruntled while remaining? 

Why will a superintendent claim the 
honor of making improvements in the 
plant that originated solely with the 
* engineer, when said superintendent has 
much more chance elsewhere to show 
his abilities, than the engineer can ever 
hope to have ? 


Why 


try to dictate to a competent engineer 


will an unwise superintendent 
concerning the details of his business, 
to the disgust of the engineer and the 
disadvantage of the service? 

Why will some superintendents listen 
to the advice given by outsiders con- 
cerning their plants, and ignore the in- 
formation furnished by faithful engi- 
neers who thoroughly understand their 
business and are conversant with all of 
the details of their respective plants? 


Why 


silence 


will an engineer receive in 


obnoxious orders impossible 


to execute, thus giving the impression 


that they will be executed, instead of 


saying at once in a respectful manner, 


that it is impossible to do as requested? 
Why will an engineer hastily give in 
his notice to leave a place when some 
thing displeases him, rather than to set 
himself to work to remedy the evil ? 
Does it never occur to such men that 
the 


throw down his shovel and leave, while 


even most ignorant laborer can 


it requires good judgment and some 


diplomacy to get an obnoxious order 


reversed ? But then some men can 


do it. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Why will a lazy engineer idle away 
much of his time during working how 
und then claim that he allows his plant 
to go to ruin for want of care, becaus 
the owner has said or done 
that 


Does it never occur to them that 


something 
was uncharitable or improper 
their 
wbilities are judged by the appearanc 
of their plants, and not by the action of 
their employers ? 

Why will an engineer leave his en 
gine at night without wiping it up 
claiming that morning is the time to do 
such work, when everybody that se 
it, knows that it is not wiped up once « 
month on an average ? 

Why will an engineer make change: 
in the adjustment of the valve gear of 
an engine, when he does not understand 
the case well enough to know what the 
consequence will be, and has no indi 
eator or other means cf determining 
whether the change is for good or evil, 
and why will he persist in such a cours 
until the proprietor forbids him to mak« 
any changes or adjustments whatever? 

Why will a large number of engi 
neers who are gathered together for an 
association meeting, decline to answer 
a question put by one of their number 
or participate in any discussion, pre 
sumably because they know nothing of 
the matter in hand, and then claim to 
be competent engineers, and if any one 
disputes their claim, think that they ar: 
under-rated ? 

Why will the majority of engineers 
in an association decline to help in 
doing the work which is absolutely ne« 
essary in order to carry on the organ 
ization, and then when a few are found 
who are able and willing to do said 
work, claim that there is a “ring” in 
the society, and that a few are trying to 
to run it, in order to get all of th 
benefits? 

Why will an engineer accept an offic: 
in an association, then scarcely make an 
attempt to attend to the duties connected 
with it, and then, when a manufacture: 
wants an eflicient engineer, one who 


will attend to every part of the work in 
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a thorough manner, wonder why it is 
that no one will recommend Irim for the 
place? 

Why is it that engineers are so slow 
to understand that it is a well estab- 
lished fact that if a man is careless and 
indifferent to the success of one enter- 
prise in which he is engaged, it is 
proper to expect him to show the same 
qualifications elsewhere ? 

These are some of the questions that 
have presented themselves from time to 
time, while engaged in the busy work 
of running a steam plant, and of assist- 
ing in the active work of engineering 
societies, and they are presented here in 
of those 


are interested may be called to them, 


order that the attention who 
hoping in this manner to help some of 
our friends to see themselves as others 
see them, that they may profit by the 
transaction. 

There are two classes of engineers, 
the wise and the foolish. The wise are 
lad to have their mistakes pointed out 
ina friendly way, and make good use 
of the The 
foolish class get excited when they are 


information so obtained. 
reminded of some short coming, spend 
some time in abusing the person who 
wishes them to improve, and then they 
continue in the old way. 

There are two classes of steam users, 
The 
hire good engineers, selected from the 
They 


keep the same engineer for many years, 


the wise and otherwise. former 


class mentioned above. 


first 
their plants are run economically and 
well, and they take pride in their es- 
The latter class are 


tablishments. con- 


stantly trying to find a cheaper man to 


run their plants, make frequent changes 
in their engine room force, and if their 
engineers wish to talk with them con- 
cerning the plant, they walk away in 
the midst of a sentence. Their engine 
and boiler rooms are dark and filthy in 
the extreme, and their whole establish- 
ments have a dilapidated appearance 
Think the matter over. 


these classes do you belong? 


To which of 


Must Work a Notice, 


In the case of Peter Gardner ys. the 
Merchants Mill, Fall River, the decision 
of a majority of the judges was in favor 
of the defendant. 
that 


Gardner was an op 


erative in mill December 24, on 


which day he left work after the ma- 
had a 
Ile was asked to work out 
refused He 


his pay then due, $6.73, and was re- 


chinery had started, saying he 
better job. 
a notice and demanded 
fused on the ground that he must work 
out a notice according to custom, and, 
by inference, according to agreement 
The 


instituted for the recovery of the $6.73 


when he was employed. suit was 


In the closing paragraph of their 
answer the defendants said that there is 
an ancient and established custom and 

»amone the cotton manufacturers 


all River and the workmen em- 


ployed in the cotton mills, whereby 
any workman who intends to leave the 
mill in which he is 


employed gives 


notice of his intention to leave a certain 


time before he does leave that the 
plaintiff was a workman in the defend 
iunt’s mill in said Fall River and left his 
work in said mill without civine any 
notice of his intention to do so: that by 
reason of said custom and of said plain 
tiffs failure to give the customary no- 
tice as afore-said, the plaintiff is not en 
titled to recover.’ 

The plaintiff knew of no such custom 
and yet had worked in seven Fall River 
mills. A majority of the judges beine 
in favor, judement was entered for the 
Massa- 


chusetts the law requires that an opera 


defendant. This means that in 


tive must work out a notice before re 


ceiving pay 
Hints to Steam Users. 


Water is practically a non-conductor 
of heat, though not entirely so If ice 
cold water was kept boiling at the sur- 
face, the heat would not penetrate suffi 
ciently to begin melting ice at the 
depth of three inches in less than about 
two hours 
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COLORS AND DYEING. 


Conducted by CONYERS 8B. FINCKEL, 


Professor of Chemistry and Dyeing at the Philadelphia Textile School, in whose Dye-house 
the tests are made. 


Dye Receipts for June, 1896. 


A Sample Color Sheet is issued each month 
by the TEXTILE WoRLD, showing tests made 
by Conyers B. Finckel, Professor of Chem. 
istry and Dyeing, in the Philadelphia Tex 
tile School, according to the recipes given in 
the TEXTILE WORLD. We show the latest 
colors and methods from month to month, 
and other tests of interest to the dyer. The 
extra cost of the Dyed Sample Sheets is $1.00 
per year. 


No. 41. 
Blue Green on Cotton Cloth. 
Dyed with Chrysophenine, Chicago Blue 
B, and Benzo Brown B. 
(For 100 lbs. of cotton cloth.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
4% Chrysophenine, 
1% Chicago Blue B, 
1% Benzo Brown B, 


id cs . 
20% Common Salt (sodium chloride). 


Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 150° F., raise the temperature of the 


dye bath to the boiling point and con- 


tinue boiling for one hour. Wash and 
dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth. 

These three dyestuffs are from the 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 77 
William St., N. Y. They are all very 
soluble in water and go into the fibre 
slowly and evenly; should there be the 
slightest tendency towards unevenness, 
an additional boiling of 30 minutes will 
level the shade. Of course these pro- 
portions can be varied indefinitely pro- 
ducing an almost infinite variety of 
shades and tones. 

These dyestuffs alone produce bright 
and clear shades, and the same fact is 
noticeable in the shades produced by 


compounding them. 


No. 42. 
Dark Slate on All Wool Cloth. 
Dyed with Alizarin Blue SB (powd.), 
Alizarin Yellow AW (powd.) and 
Alizarin Brown SO (powd.). Ona 
mordant of chrome and tartar. 


(For 100 lbs. scoured woolen pieces. ) 

Mordant as follows: 

8 % Chrome (bichromate of potash), 
14% ‘Tartar (bitartrate of potash). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 30 min 
utes and continue boiling for one hour. 
Wash and dye as follows: 

2 % Alizarin Blue SB (powd.), 

}% Alizarin Yellow AW (powd.), 

1 % Alizarin Brown SO (powd.). 

Enter the cloth cold and run cold for 
20 minutes, then raise the temperature 
of the dye bath to the boiling point in 
one heur and continue boiling for 40 
minutes. Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth. 

Very little needs to be added to 
what has already been said concerning 
the uses and properties of the Alizarin 
dyes. The samples used here and _ in 
the five succeeding shades are from 
Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff, 128 Duane 
St.. N. ¥Y. They all mix well with 
water, and if the directions are fol 
lowed together with the dyer's care and 
judgment there is no reason why good, 
clean, level and bright shades should 
not be obtained. 

No. 48. 
Tan on All Wool Cloth. 
Dyed with Alizarin Yellow AW (powd.), 
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Alizarin WA (powd.) and Alizarin 
Blue SB (powd.). On a mordant of 
chrome and tartar 
(For 100 lbs. of scoured woolen pieces.) 
Mordant as follows: 
3% Chrome (bichromate of potash), 
14% Tartar (bitartrate of potash). 
Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
it 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 30 
minutes and continue boiling for one 


hour. Wash and dye as follows: 


1% Alizarin Yellow AW (powd.), 
1% Alizarin WA (powd.), 
to 7 Alizarin Blue SB (powd ) 

Enter the cloth cold and run cold for 
20 minutes, then raise the temperature 
of the dye bath to the boiling point in 
one hour and continue boiling for 40 
minutes. Wash and dry 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth. 

See note under receipt No. 42 


No. 44. 
Medium Slate on All Weol Cloth. 
Dyed with Alizarin Blue SB (powd.) 


and Alizarin Brown SO (powd.). 
On a mordant of chrome and tartar 


(For 100 lbs. of scoured woolen pieces ) 

Mordant as follows 

3% Chrome (bichromate of potash), 

14% Tartar (bitartrate of potash). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) at 
160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 30 min- 
utes and continue boiling for one hour 
Wash nd dye aas follows 

}% Alizarin Blue SB (powd.), 
2% Alizarin Brown SO (powd.). 

Enter the cloth and run cold for 20 
minutes, then raise the temperature of 
the dye bath to the boiling point in one 
hour and continue boiling for 40 min- 
utes. Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth 

See note under receipt No. 42. 


No. 15. 
Medium Blue on All Wool Cloth. 
Dyed with Logwood Extract, Alizarin 
WA (powd.) and Alizarin Blue SB 
(powd.). Ona mordant of Chrome 
and Tartar. 
(For 100 lbs. scoured woolen pieces. ) 
Mordant as follows: 
3% Chrome (bichromate of potash), 
14% ‘Tartar (bitartrate of potash). 
Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 30 min- 
utes, and continue boiling for one hour. 
Wash and dye as follows 
5% Logwood Ext. M (Sharpless Dye- 
wood & Ext. Co.), 


Alizarin Blue SB (powd. ), 
Alizarin WA oe 


Enter the cloth cold, run cold for 20 
minutes, then raise the temperature of 
the dye bath to the boiling point in one 
hour; continue boiling for 40 minutes 
Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth 

See note under receipt No. 42 

No. 46. 
Green on All Wool Cloth. 

Dyed with Alizarin Blue SB (powd.) and 
Alizarin Yellow AW (powd.). Ona 
mordant of Chrome and Tartar. 

(For 100 lbs. scoured woolen pieces.) 

Mordant as follows 

3% Chrome (bichromate of potash), 

14% Tartar (bitartrate of potash). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 30 min 
utes and continue boiling for one hour 


Wash and dye as follows 


1% Alizarin Yellow AW (powd.), 
1% Alizarin Blue SB es 


Enter the cloth eold, run cold for 20 
minutes, then raise the temperature of 
the dye bath to the boiling point in one 
hour; continue boiling for 40 minutes 
Wash and dry 


fie Ty ee 
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In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 100 
times the weight of the cloth. 

See note under receipt No. 42. 


No. 47. 
Red Brown on All Wool Cloth. 
Dyed with Alizarin Yellow AW (powd)., 
Alizarine Brown SO (powd.) and 
Alizarin WA (powd.). On a mor- 
dant of Chrome and Tartar. 


(For 100 lbs. scoured woolen pieces.) 

Mordant as follows : 

3% Chrome (bichromate of potash), 
14% Tartar (bitartrate of potash). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 30 
minutes, and continue boiling for one 
hour. Wash and dye as follows: 

1% Alizarine Brown SO (powd.), 
4% Alizarine WA “ 
1% Alizarin Yellow AW “ 

Enter the cloth cold, run cold for 20 
minutes, then raise the temperature of 
the dye bath to the boiling point in one 
hour; continue boiling for 40 minutes. 
Wrsh and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth. 

See note under receipt No. 42. 

In all of these receipts for compound 
shades with Alizarin dyes, the powders 
should be stirred into a paste with a 
small amount of cold water, and then 
stirred into the cold bath, preferably 
through a fine sieve. 

The one containing extract of Log- 
wood, the extract should first be thor- 
oughly dissolved in a small amount of 
boiling water, and then mixed with the 
cold solution. 


No. 48. 
Terra Cotta on Cotton Cloth. 
Dyed with Deltapurpurine 5B, Chicago 
Blue B and Benzo Brown B. 
(For 100 lbs. of cotton pieces. ) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 


4% Deltapurpurine 5B, 
ty % Chicago Blue B, 


ts % Benzo Brown B, 
20% Common Salt (sodium chloride). 


Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 150° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point and con 
tinue boiling for one hour. Wash and 
dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth. 

See note under receipt No. 41. 

In both of these receipts the colors 
can be obtained much brighter by dyeing 
them on bleached cotton. 

Note. In all of these receipts, the 
amount of water given is larger than 
that which would be used in practice 
This is necessary, as the amount of cloth 
Consequently these 
same receipts would be apt to give 


dyed is very small. 


darker shades when dyed on a large 
amount of cloth, as is done in the dye 
house ordinarily. 





Remarks on the Dyed Samples. 


It will be noticed again this month 
that we have departed from the old 
routine of showing so called new dye- 
stuffs and the production of straight 
shades by the use of them. Acting on 
the suggestion of one of our subscribers 
and interested readers, we devote the 
entire issue of this month’s dye sheet, to 
the production of shades and colors pro- 
duced with more than one dyestuff ; or, 
in other words compound shades. 

Sample 41 shows a good blue shade 
of green on cotton; this could be used 
to advantage in dress goods, shirtings 
or ginghams, and recommends itself 
from the fact of its being dyed in one 
operation. 

Scoured in a solution of 10 grammes 
of soap and 2 grammes of alkali to the 
litre of water at 130° F., the shade is 
not changed, if anything it is made 
brighter, and white yarn plaited with it 
and scoured in the same solution is not 
stained, showing the color to be quite 
fast to scouring and fulling. 
no color extracted in the scouring bath 


There was 
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Sample 42 
slate and one which is easily dyed, a 
the 
journal some time ago, it being dyed on 
this bright 
enough for dress goods, and from its 


shows a good shade of 
shade similar to this was shown in 


worsted yarn ; shade is 
great fastness is useful in trouserings 
and suitings. 

Scoured in a solution of 10 grammes 
of soap and 2 grammes of alkali to the 
130° F., the 
unchanged and white yarn plaited with 


litre of water at shade is 


it and scoured in the same solution is 
not stained, showing great fastness to 
scouring and fulling. The scouring so- 
lution shows a very faint trace of blue 
coloration. 

Sample 43 shows a good shade of tan 
with a slightly reddish cast; this is 
easily dyed and from its brightness and 
purity can be used to advantage in cer- 
tain classes of dress goods; also from 
its great fastness it can be used in any 
class of goods which require scouring 
and fulling. 

Scoured in a solution of 10 grammes 
of soap and 2 grammes of alkali to the 
130° F., the 
unchanged, if anything it is rendered a 


litre of water at shade is 
trifle more red, white yarn plaited with 
it and scoured in the same solution is 
not stained, showing great fastness to 
seouring and fulling. 

Sample 44 shows another good shade 
of slate, which is much darker than 42 
and also greener, it is made from larger 
amounts of the same dyestuff together 
with a small amount of yellow which 
This 
would hardly be suitable for dress goods, 


gives it the green cast. shade 
but makes a fine shade for trouserings 
or suitings. 

Scoured in a solution 10 grammes of 
soap and 2 grammes of alkali to the 
130° F., the 
becomes just a trifle bluer, and 


shade 
the 
scouring bath shows a faint blue extract. 


litre of water, at 


White yarn plaited with it and scoured 
in the same solution is not stained, show- 
ing the color to be very fast to scouring 


and fulling. 


medium 
shade of dark blue; this shade is very 


Sample 45 shows a good 


bright and clear and could be used ‘to 
advantage in dress goods; it is also a 
good shade for trouserings or suitings, 
or any class of goods which require a 
color fast to scouring and fulling. 
Scoured in a solution of 10 grammes 
of soap and 2 grammes of alkali to the 
litre of water at 130° F., the shade is 
unchanged, except that it loses just a 
trifle of its brilliancy, a faint blue color 
is extracted in bath. 
White yarn plaited with it and scoured 


the scouring 


in the same solution is unchanged, show- 


ing great fastness to scouring and 
fulling. 

Sample 46 shows a good shade of 
light green, which is also very fast ; this 
would make a first-class shade for dress 
goods owing to its brightness, or could 
be used for any class of worsted or 
woolen work. 

Scoured in a solution of 10 grammes 
of soap and 2 grammes of alkali to the 
130° F., the shade is 


made a trifle lighter and more yellow, 


litre of water at 


a faint 
White yarn 


the scouring solution shows 
greenish color extracted. 
plaited with it and scoured in the same 
solution is not stained showing great 
fastness to scouring and fulling. 

Sample 47 shows a good shade of 
terra cotta or red brown; this can be 
used either for dress goods or for goods 
which require fulling, as the color is 
both bright and fast 

Scoured in a solution of 10 grammes 
of alkali and 2 grammes of soap to the 
130° F., the 


if anything, it 


litre of water at shade is 


unchanged, becomes 
just a trifle less intense, showing a faint 
trace of color extracted in the scouring 
bath. White yarn plaited with it and 


scoured in the same solution is not 
stained, showing great fastness to scour- 
ing and fulling. 

Sample 48 shows a good shade of red 
on cotton, suitable for ginghams, shirt- 
ings or upholstery work; this shade, 


however, is not entirely fast. 
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Scoured in a solution of 10 grammes 
of soap and 2 grammes of alkali to the 
litre of water at 130° F., the shade is 
not altered, but a faint red color is ex- 
tracted and shows in the scouring solu- 
tion. White yarn plaited with it and 
scoured in the same solution is stained 
pink, showing that the color is not en- 
tirely fast to fulling. 

Note. These tests are first made on 
yarn, and then dyed on the cloth. The 
tests for fastness are made in the orig- 
inal yarn samples. A full statement of 
the results of tests with different chem- 
icals will be found in the Dyed Sample 


Supplement. 

Conyers B. FINCKEL, 
Prof. of Chemistry and Dyeing, Phila- 
delphia Textile School. 


Salphur-Fume-Resisting Bricks for 
Smoke Stacks. 


All concerns who are erecting large 


plants will be interested in an invention 
Richard C. Remmey & Co., Philadelphia, 
are now placing on the market. They 
offer a new style of brick especially 
adapted for lining stacks. 
ion of the manufacturers, who are lead- 
ing producers of bricks for boiler set- 


In the opin- 


tings, stacks etc., and are consequently 
excellent authority on such materials, 
this brick is a decided advance on any 
stack lining yet offered to the public. 
The brick is a new production, and 
being the result of special experiments 
to produce a lining for stacks which 
will resist the destructive fumes of 
sulphur, it has been named «‘Remmey’s 
Sulphur-Fume-Resisting Brick.” It is 
not the heat in stack linings that wears 
the bricks, but the action of the power- 
ful sulphur fumes which penetrate the 
porous structure of the ordinary fire 
The 
Remmey sulphur-fume-resisting bricks 


brick, and alters its composition. 


are 
which 


made of a peculiar composition 


has been learned from exper- 
ience to possess the properties which 
fully resist.the action of sulphur fume. 


The life of a stack is wholly the life of 


its lining, and builders of such expen- 
sive shafts must hail the advent of a lin- 
ing which will keep the stack in good 
condition and prolong its existance. 
Messrs. Remmey are confident that they 
have invented the ideal stack lining in 
their sulphur-proof brick, and can back 
up their claims by unquestioned refer- 
ences. Interested parties will receive 
a sample for personal inspection, on 


application to the firm. 





Roundabout Notes. 


In the bleaching, dyeing and _finish- 
ing of mulls, tarletans and tulles, and 
similar fabrics, a great deal of secrecy 
is observed. The master dyers try to 
keep their processes exclusively to 
themselves and even deceive their own 
workmen by giving fictitious names to 
The 
maintenance of scrupulous cleanliness 
throughout the whole of the operation 


the materials which they employ. 


is of the first importance. As in many 
cases with these fabrics fastness is of 
small moment, many basic aniline dyes 
are used for them without any mordant- 
ing, and the stuff is dyed and finished 
in one operation. 


Those colors which 


cannot be got by mere mixing of 
black, dark 


olive, etc., are dyed in the usual way 


anilines, such as brown, 
and then brought to sample by stareh- 
ing. 
7 

The dye is added, in as strong solu- 
tion as possible, to the boiling starch 
paste. If weak solutions are used one 
is apt to thin the starch paste unevenly. 
During the addition of dye, strips of 
the stuff to be dyed are tried until the 
right shade is obtained. The dye mass 
is then put into a vessel lined with zinc 
(not copper, as that affects many dyes) 
and the fabrics are well-kneaded in it 
till the dye and starch have completely 
penetrated them. 
ulated by the wringing. 
The harder that is done the more starch 
is squeezed out and the softer the fabric 
is left. A wringing apparatus is at- 


The finishing is reg- 
subsequent 
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tached to the starch vat, and it is cus- 
tomary to regulate the wringing to 
one-eighth of a turn of the wheel by 
which the twisting force is applied. 


* * 
7 


The whole operation must be over 
The 
way of drying the pieces is with a fan, 
of warm air. 


while the piece is still hot. best 


which causes a current 
To get ‘‘open” goods the starch must 
only be on the threads, not between 
them. To secure this, the frames must 
be moved so as to break the starch that 
is between the threads, the right and 
left 


through a distance of from two or four 


laths in opposite directions, and 
inches. To get ‘full” goods, dry at low 
temperatures with the fans going all the 
time, if the stuff is to be soft and elas- 
tic; and at a higher temperature if the 
stuff is to be hard and crisp. Of course 


in either case the frames must be mo- 


tionless. The hardest to get properly 


are «‘Ruschen mulls,” which must be 


open and crisp. They are after starch- 
ing beaten on a table to give the open- 
ness, and then dried on frames which 
are allowed to move a little at first, but 
only just at the beginning of the drying. 


* * 
. 


The following are some of the re- 
ceipts for the dyes: 
1. Blue-stone-black for 


mull and 


tarletan. For 56 pounds fabric. 
Boil with soda, wash and lay over 
bath (at 190° F.) of 10 


pounds logwood extract and 2 1-4 


night in a 
pounds sumach extract. Take out early, 
wring and give a cold bath of 27 ounces 
copper sulphate and 1 ounce bichro- 
After half an take 
wring again, and then give for 20 min- 


mate. hour out, 
utes a cold bath of 2 1-4 pounds ferrous 


sulphate. Repeat these fixing baths 


once more, wringing each time. Fin- 
ally give 30 minutes more in the dye- 
wood bath at 120 ° F.; The 


finishing mass is 44 gallons of starch 


then dry. 


paste mixed with 1-3 of a gallon indigo- 


substitute, 


2. Diazotised black for tarletan or 
mull. For 56 pounds fabric. 

Boil, wring, then give an hour's boil- 
ing ina bath of 2 3-4 pounds Diamino- 
gene B, 5 pounds Glauber’s salt and 
Wring. Then a 
and 6 


2 1-4 pounds soda. 
eeld bath of 14 
pounds 


ounces nitrite 


hydrochloric acid is made. 
Work about quickly for 20 minutes, 
wring, and enter into the cold develop- 
ing bath, containing 10 1-2 ounces 
b-naphthol and 7 ounces diamine. Af- 
If the 


little 


ter 30 minutes, rinse and dry. 
black is not blue enough add a 
methylene blue to the developer. 


Indigo. 


The value of indigo as a dyeing ma- 


terial is due to the great stability of the 


blue color, and the derivatives from 


blue, which it gives to fabrics, especi- 
wool and cotton. It is not 
that 


preserve its color when submitted to 


ally of 


sufficient a dyed fabric should 


violent tests, as when acted upon by 
vegetable or mineral acids or alkaline 
or soapy baths; the only staple dyes 
are those which resist air and light, the 
destructive vegetable 


two agents of 


colors. Indigo, from the remarkable 


manner in which its color becomes 
fixed upon a fabric, to be hereafter ex- 
plained, possesses properties of resis- 
tance and stability in a higher degree 
than any blue dye. And when we con 
sider that this blue has not only its own 
hue, but it is the best foundation for 
blacks, 


browns, the importance of these pro 


greens, purples and = even 
perties cannot be over-estimated. 

From ‘*Notes Upon Indigo,” by John 
L. Hayes, National 


Association of Wool Manufacturers, we 


secretary of the 


quote some valuable and _ interesting 
points regarding the origin and extrac- 
tion of indigo. 

Indigo is a coloring matter of vege- 
table origin, which owes its color and 
its important applications to a direct 


blue principle, known under the name 
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of indigotine. It has been used as 4& 
dyestuff from time immemorial, by the 
inhabitants of India; and Europe has 
derived it from the East, the cradle of 
the textile arts. It was probably re- 
ceived from India by the Greeks, among 
other products first made known to 
them by the expeditions of Alexander 
the Great. 
indigo in mentioning the two coloring 
matters brought 


Discorides clearly refers to 


from India. Pliny 
mentions a coloring material, having an 
admirable mixture of blue and purple, 
as coming from India, which he calls 
That he refers to indigo is 


curiously manifest by the test which he 


indicum. 


gives, by which the genuine drug might 
always and certainly be distinguished 
from the spurious. This is by putting 
it on live coals, when, says he, ‘the 
true indicum will burn with a flame of 
a most beautiful purple tint.” The pur- 
ple vapor from burning indigo is still a 
characteristic test. The Romans, it is 
apparent, used indigo only as a pig- 
ment, not knowing what is still the most 
important art connected with its use— 
make it 
available in dyeing. 

That indigo as a commercial product 


how to soluble so as to be 


was first obtained from India is not only 
proved by the testimony of Pliny, and 
other ancient writers, but is confirmed 
by a variety of circumstances, and par- 
ticularly by its name, which is known to 
have been nil in the Hindu language, 
from the earliest times of which there 
of it. This still 
given by the Hindoos to the color blue, 


is mention name is 
and to all the plants producing indigo. 
The Arabs and Egyptians, who obtained 
a knowledge of indigo from India, 
adopted the Hindu name, the Arabs 
calling it nil or nir, and the Egyptians 
nil orniel. The Portuguese preserved 
the Indian name, with a slight modifi- 
cation, the substance being called 
aniliera in their language. The color- 
ing substances afterwards found in coal- 
tar having been first found in indigo, 
modern science has adopted for them 


the name of aniline. 


It has been asserted that this sub- 
stance was not known in Europe until 
the time of the discovery of the pas- 
sage to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope. But Dr. Bancroft has 
that indigo was brought by merchants 
from India to Alexandria, and thence to 
Venice, when that city was the entrepot 
of Europe and the East. It doubtless 
contributed to the excellence which the 
Italian states first attained in the woo] 
manufacture. 


shown 


The drug was called 
endigo in Venice, and it is from that 
city that we have derived its name and 
use. It was imperfectly known in Eng- 
land under its Spanish name in the 
sixteenth century, for we find in Hack- 
luyt **Voyages” his instructions to a 
traveller who was going to Turkey to 
ascertain ‘if anile, that coloureth blue, 


INDIGOFERA TINCTORIA PLANT 


be a natural commodity of those parts, 
and if it be composed of an herbe.” 
The general introduction of indigo 


into Europe was impeded by legislative 


enactments, prompted mainly by those 
employed in industries which it threat- 
ened to displace. These were chietly 
the producers and dealers in woad, for- 
merly used exclusively for dyeing blue, 
the corporation of woad dyers. When 
dyers from Italy and Flanders attempted 
to introduce the superior dyes of in- 
sufli- 
ciently powerful to induce the Elector 
of Saxony to denounce the use of the 
new dyestuff. 


digo, the woad interests were 


It was pronounced in 
the Diet of the Empire as ‘‘a corrosive 
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color,” and ‘fit food only for the devil,” 
fressende teufels. Similar propositions 
were made in England and France, in 
which latter the free use of indigo was 
not permitted until 1737. 

The plants which are known to fur- 
nish indigo are quite numerous, being 
not less than sixty; they do not all be- 
long to the same family, and none ot 
them contain the coloring principle al- 
ready formed. The most important be- 
long to the leguminous family, from 
which most of the vegetable dyes are 
derived, and to the genus indigofcra. 
The species cultivated and most es- 
teemed are Indigofera tinctoria, I. dis- 
perma, I. anil, I. argentea. 

The principal source of the indigo of 
commerce is the Indigofera tinctoria. 
The accompanying figure is a correct 
representation of the plant, and we 
may dispense with a description of its 
botanical characters, observing only that 
the plant has a half woody stem, and 
rises to the height of from three to five 
feet. The plants exhale a strong odor 
towards evening in the fields where they 
ure cultivated. The leaves have a dis- 
agreeable taste, and rapidly putrefy in 
water. The plant originated in Camp- 
aja, or Guzerat, but is cultivated in 
Hindostan, China, Java, and in the East 
Indies generally. It was carried by the 
Spaniards to South America and the 
West Indies, and it can be acclimated 
in all hot countries. The Indigofera 
argentea, or indigo plant of Egypt, fur- 


nishes the indigo produced in that 


country and Arabia. 

The culture of the plant and the pro- 
duction of commercial indigo is carried 
on on a vast scale in Lower Bengal. 
The propagation of the indigo plant in 
that country is made by sowing in a 
thoroughly tilled silico-argillaceous soil. 
The seed of the plant is sowed annually 
in the spring or autumn, according to 
the variety used, 
more slowly, and requiring to remain 


some germinating 


in the ground longer than others. 
The Chinese prick out the young 


plants in parallel rows, always preserv- 
ing the land quite clear of weeds. By 
taking away the blossoms of the plant 
before their development, they increase 
the growth ef the leaves, and conse- 
quently, the return of indigo; for it is 
in the leaves principally that the color- 
ing material is found. 

In certain localities the planters break 
off the leaves which have acquired a 
bluish green tint. But more frequently 
the whole plant is cut down close to the 
ground in the months of June or July, 
The 
remains 
pushes up quite rapidly, and furnishes a 


when the flowers begin to open. 
portion of the plant which 
second, and even third, and sometimes, 
though rarely, a fourth cutting. The 
quality of the product diminishes ac- 
cording to the number of the cuttings. 
The plant called nil, cut down to the 
root and gathered up in packages, is 
The 
package is formed from the product of 
a space of land embraced by a 
about three yards long. 
the first material 
value of the soil. 
duces a plant which has many stems 


worked up the same evening. 


chain 
The value of 
changes with the 


Thus, one soil pro- 


and few leaves, while another gives 
many The 
richness in coloring material depends 
upon the quantity of leaves, but varies 


leaves and few stems. 


also with an equal weight of leaves 
with Thus 
regular dealers in the article observe a 


marked difference in the quality of in- 


atmospheric influences. 


digo in different seasons. 

M. A. Koechlin Schwartz has pub- 
lished some interesting notes upon the 
preparation of indigo in Lower Bengal. 
In that country, which furnishes excel- 
lent indigo, the factory includes besides 
filters, presses, a steam engine, drying 
apparatus, and reservoir of water, two 
lines of vats, arranged one above the 
other, from fifteen to twenty in each 
line. These vats are built up with 
bricks, and covered with a strong coat 
of solid and well made stucco. They 
are square, about six yards on a side, 
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and about a yard deep. The back row 
is about a yard above the front one. 
The plant is fermented in the vats of 
the upper row; when the operation of 
fermentation is terminated, a faucet is 
opened, and the liquid is run into the 
lower vat. The water of the Ganges, 
which is relatively pure, and thus well 
suited for this work, is brought into 
basins of deposition, where it becomes 
clarified, and is distributed by a com- 
mon canal to the vats of the upper row. 
The plants, cut in the morning and 
bound up into packages, come to the 
factory after midday, and are thrown 
into the vat in the evening. A vat con- 
tains one hundred packages carefully 
arranged, one beside the other; heavy 
timbers are placed upon the plants, 
which are pressed down by means of 
large wedges. It is necessary that the 
plants should be pressed together very 
compactly, as without this the fermen- 
tation does not take place to advantage 
At nightfall the 
into the vats, and fills them so as com- 
The 
fermentation is more or less prolonged, 


water is introduced 


pletely to submerge the plants. 


according to the temperature. Its du- 


ration varies from nine to fourteen 


hours. The workmen judge as to the 
procedure of the operation by withdraw- 
ing a little of the liquid in the lower 
vat. If it is of a clear pale yellow 
when withdrawn, it will furnish a pro- 
duct less abundant, but more pure than 
if of a deep gold color. 

At the moment of its issue from the 
fermenting vat, the liquid is of a yel- 
The 
liquid is allowed to remain undisturbed 


low color, more or less deep. 


for a brief period, when twelve naked 
men, armed with long bamboos, enter 
the vat to beat the water while it is still 
warm. 


During this time the upper vat 


is emptied and cleaned out for the suc- 


ceeding operation. One vat requires 


seventeen work people (twelve men and 
They 


three 


five women). thrash the water 


for two or hours. 


The liquid 


passes by little and little to a pale 


green, and the indigo is found on sus 
pension in the form of small floccule 

The liquor is suffered to remain undi- 
turbed for half an then 
gradually decanted by opening, on 


hour; it is 


after the other, the discharging holes 
placed at different heights. 
returns to the river, and the precipitate 


The wate 


thin bouille, i 
This bouille is 


pumped up into a vessel, and made t 


under the form of a 
turned into a reservoir. 


boil for a moment to prevent a second 
fermentation, which would injure th: 
quality of the product, by turning it 


ISATIS TINCTORIA PLANT. 


black. It is 
twenty hours, and the next morning it 


suffered to rest about 
is again subjected to boiling, the ebul 
lition being kept up three or four hours 

The boiling depesit is then turned oft 
upon a large filter, through which thi 
water drips. This filter is composed of 
a vat constructed of masonry, covered 
with stucco, about eighteen feet long 
This 
is covered with bamboos, upon which is 


six feet wide and three feet deep. 


a grating of smaller reeds, and abov 
by a stout strained cloth. 


Continued in July issue 
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Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Patterson, N. J. 
Automatic Boiler Feeds. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill! St, Boston 
Balling Machine. 
Seeegeee Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Banding Machines. 
Cole ar Pawtucket, R. I. 
Baske 
pm tn John W, 
hide). 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d 8t., P ars ag Pa. 
Charlotte Supply Co, Charlotte, N N.C. 
Chicago Raw Hide Mfg. Co, 191 198 High St, 
Boston. 
Danforth Belting Co, 
Phila, Pa. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
Munson, Chas, Belting Co, Phila, Pa. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, East Newark, N. J. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Sons, 239 Market St, Phila, 


Pa. 
See also Mili Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Sons, 289 Market St, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Southwick, Geo. W, & Co, Stamford, Ct. 
Binding*«. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bobbin Covers. 
Hegeman, John, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, Woonsocket, KR. I. 


Boiler Compounds, 
Imperial Chemical Co, 432 Market St, Phila, 
> 


Pa. 

Lord, G. W, 316 Union St, Phila, Pa. 
Boxes, Paper. 

Palmer, J.3, 35. Wistar St, Germantown, Pa 
Boxes, Wood 

Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 

See Tapes and Braids. 
Braiding Machines. 

Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa 
Brushes. 

Hegeman, John, 
Burr Pickers. 

Atlas Mtg. Co., Newark, N. J. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Card Clothing. 
American Card Clothing Co, 
Mass. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 


Card Cutters. 
Hand, Fredk, & Co, 
Paterson, N. J. 
Card Feeds. 
Atlas Mfg. Co , Newark, N.J 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 
socket, R. I 
Calice Printers’ 


Lawrence, Mass. (Raw 


221 Chestnut St, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Worcester, 


159 Van Houten St, 


Woon 


Machinery and Sup- 
Bedtord, 


plies. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New 
Mass. 
See also Dyeing, 


Bleaching Machinery, etc. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & 
Phila, Pa. 
Bethurke, L. W, 41 Liberty St, N. Y. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., 

Chemical Stoneware. 
American Fire Brick Works, 

berland St, Philadelphia. 

Coal. 

Dominion Coal Co, Ltd, 95 MilkjSt, Boston 

Combs, Hackles, Pins, Etc. 

Townsend, Thos, Manchester, Conn. 

Cone Winders. 

Jacobs, A. L, & Co, 92 State St, 

Cop Tubes. 

Jacobs, Arthur L, & Co, 92 State St, Boston 
Taylor, Chas. F, Providence e, R. I. 

Cepper Print Rollers. 

New Bedford Copper Co, 
Mass. 

Copper Werk for Dyers. 
Brabender, Chas, & Son, Paterson, N. J. 
Oat, Jos. & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa. 

Cotton. 

Blaisdell, 8, Jr, Co, Chicopee, Mass. 
Capelle, Herman, cor. Leonard St. and W. 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Cotten Combs. 

Townsend, Thomas, Manchester, 

Cotten Machinery. 

Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila, 
Pa. 


Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 


Phila., Pa 


2637 E. Cum 


Beston. 


New Bedford, 


Conn. 


Ashworth, Elijab, Fall River, Mass. 
Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Betbune, L. W, 41 Liberty St, N. Y. 
Blaisdell Feeder Co, 29 Oliver St, 
Mass. 
Cole Bros, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, 
Mass. 
Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton & Burnham, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 2d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough American 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Jacobs, Arthur L, & Co, 92 State St, Boston 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
McKerrow, H. G, & Co, 31 State St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I. 
Saco Water Power ;Machine Shop, Bidde. 
ford, Me. 
Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R, I 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mec Kerrow, H. G, & Co, 31 State St, 
Mass. 
Cotton Webbing. 
Witter, H. M, & Co, Worcester, 
Cutters for Mutt Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Dampe . _~ ulators. 
DEste & eley Co. (Curtis), 
St, Coston, Mass. 


Boston, 


Worcester, 


Machine 


Boston, 


Mass. 


29 Haverhill 
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a toe 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila. 
delphia, Pa 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
—- B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St,! Boston, 
ass 


Dusters. 

See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R.I. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket and 

Valley Falls, R. 
Kensington ti e Works, Kensington, Pa 
my ge urkey Red Dye orks, Put- 
nam 8t, Phila. 
Providence Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 


American Napping Machine Co, Williams. 
town, Mass. 

Bethune, L. W, 41 Liberty St, New York. 

Birch Bros. Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 

Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co, 152 N. Front 
St, Phila, Pa. 

— & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Lincoln & Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 


Vt. 

Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 

Smith & Drum Co, 2507-2509 Coral St, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 

— Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 

Yo 


Arnold, Peck & Co, Providence, R. I. 

Ashley, T. C, & Co, 145 Milk St, Boston. 

Atteaux, F. E, & bo, 172 Purchase St, Bos. 
ton, Mass 

Avery Chemical Co, 169 Devonshire St, Bos- 
ton, 

Beach & Co, Hartford, Ct. 

Bischoff, & Co, 80 Front St, N. Y. 

Bosson & Lane, 36 Central *Whartf, Boston. 

Browning & Bros, 42 N. Front St, Phila, Pa. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, “aa Pa. 

Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Bosto 

Dale Extract Co, Rahway 1X. 

Erie Chemical Co, Erie 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfela Co,77 William 


t, 
Gilbert Bros. & Co, 202 Purchase St, Boston. 
Hanna, W. W, 52 N. Front St, Phila, Pa 
Harway Dyewood & Extract Mfg. Co, 184 
Front St, N. Y. 
Hill, Edward's, Son & Co, 25 Cedar St, N. Y. 
Horstall, Jonathan, 216 Chestnut St, Phila. 
a Bros, J, 62-68 No. llth St, Brooklyn, 


Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 

Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, Uncasville, Conn. 

Kalle & Uo.,77 John St., N. Y. 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. Y. 

Klipstein, A, x Co, 122 Pearl St,N. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 79 Murray St., N. Y. 

Matheson, 1 # J, & Co, 178 Front St, N.Y. 

Merrimac Chemica) Co, 13 Pear] St, Boston. 

Naumkeag Dye Co, Salem, a 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, N. 

Phillips, Moro Chemical Co, ‘h 8. 3d St, 
Phila., Pa 

P ickhardt, Wm, & Kuttroff, 98 Liberty St, 
New York. 

aa og Dye Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, 
Phila, P 

Stamford Mfg. Co, 157 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 


Dyers and Finishers. 


Bay State Dyeing & Finishing Co, North 
Andover Depot, Mass. 


WORLD 


Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown 
ass. 
anon Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristol 


Forsyth Co., New Haven, Ct. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 
Kensington i Works, Kensington, Pa. 
_—— Dye Works, 913 W. Yor St, Phila, 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co, Paw. 
tucket, R. I. 
Providence Dye Wks, Kensington, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Dyers’ Clogs. 
Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
J.J. Ryder & Co, 210 Westminster St, Prov 
idence, ° 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
Graves Elevator Co, Rochester, N. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
McCalvey Elevator Works, Phila, Pa. 
Salem Foundry & Machine Shop,{Salem, 
Mass. 
Engineers, Electrical. 
Adams, A. D, 620 Atlantic Ave, Boston, Ms. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Engineers, Mechanical. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Engraving on Wood. 
Russell, Albert C, 38 Pear] St, Boston, Mass. 
Ryder éo, J.J, 210 Westminster St, 'Provi. 
dence, R. I. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques. 
American — Co, offices in every city 
Factery Site 
Dolge, "altred, ‘Dolgeville, N.Y. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Illinois Central R. R, 506 Central Station, 
Chicago, U1. 
Southern many yf] M. V. Richards, agent, 
Washington, D.C 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, , 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
American Fire Brick Works, 2637 E. Cum- 
berland St, Philadelphia. 
Fire Doors and Shutters. (Automatic. 
Victor Mfg. Co., Newburyport, Mass. 
Fire Hose. 
Crosby Steam Gauge Co, Boston, Mass. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Son, 239 Market St, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 
Fuel Oil Furnaces. 
Rockwell, W. 8S, & €o, 27 Cortland St, N. Y. 
Fulling Mills for Knit Goods. 
Hoben, J. A, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Scott, i. w, Bennington, Vt. 


Gas Singeing Machines. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Heating. 

See Ventilating. 
Mosiery Boards. 

Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hotels. 

Green’s Hotel, Eighth and Chestnut Sts, 

Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Drosophore Co., 220 Devonshire 
St., Boston, Mass. 
HM ydro-Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co, 302 
St, Boston. 
Bethune, L. 
Index. 
Burr Index Co, 336 Asylum St, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Federal 


W, 41 Liberty St, N. Y. 


Jute Goods, Burlaps and Jute Yarns. 
Wespiagton Mills Mfg. Co, Wilnu.ington, 
el. 


Knit Goods Brushers. 
Jones, Lewis, Bristol, Pa. 
Muit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 


Byram, F. A, Germantown, Pa. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 


vicina & Chapin, 215 Church 8t, Phila, Pa. 

Fried ber, fer, C, Edgings, Germantown, 
Phila, 

Hepner & “Horw itz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


» Be 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
Phila. 
Mnit Goods 
Crochet, Etc 
Champion Sewing Machine’ Co, 1819 N. 5th 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Mnitting Machine Cylinders. 
Ashman, Stephen A,3 Fetter Lane, Phila, 
Pa 


Panton & O’Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa 
Stafford, W, & Co, Little Falls, 'N. Y. 
Stanton & Lewis, 318 Branch St, Phila, Pa 
Mnitting Machinery. 
American Tool & Machine Co, 302 Federal 
8t, Boston. 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa 


Finishing Machines, 


Brinton, H, & Co, 218 Race St, Phila, Pa. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Champion Sewing Machine Co, N 
American and Diamond Sts, Phila, Pa. 


. W., cor. 


Cooper, Charles, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lake port, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Co, South 
Bethlehem, Pa 

Hepworth . Co, L ehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, 

Hod, aoe Heit, Laconia, N. H. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1.2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Kennedy, Thos (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 

Keystone Automatic Brusbing Co, Ltd., 
Spring City, Pa. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Mayo Knitting Machine Co, Franklin,N. H. 

— A. (Fiat), 1533 Vine St, Philadel- 


week & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, P hila, Pa 

Payne, Geo. & Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
(Winding BA spooling.) 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Pa 
Stafford, W, & Co, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Standard Machine Co., 508 ainor ‘st. Phila 
delpbia, Pa 
Taylor. James, 835 Arch St, Phila. Pa. 
Union Ravelle r Co, 469 River St, Troy, N. Y. 
(Ravellers.) 
Mnitting Needles. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Charles, Bennington, Vt. 
Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Ives, oyal T. New Brunswick, N. J. 
Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
Star Needle Co, New Britain, Conn. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laboratory Outfits. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St Phila, Pa. 


Lace Leather. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Son, 239 Market St me Pa. 
Southwick, G. W, & Co, Stamford, C 
Leoms. 
Bethune, L. W, 41 Liberty St, New York. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Draper, Geo. & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, = 
Gilbert Loom to, Worcester, Ma 
Howard, Geo. Cc, 1783 Barker St, Phila., 
Pa (For wire.) 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Knowles Loom Works. Worcester, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Loeom Picker Manufacturers. 
Barlow, John W, Spicket Mill, Lawrence 


ass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Novelty Loom Picker Works, 3-7 So. 48th St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lubricators. 
Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J 
Lum pers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 
Scott, James, 123 No. Front St, Phila, Pa. 
Machinery Wipers. 
American Silk Mfg. Co, 311 Walnut St, Phil 
adelphia, Pa. 
Machinists’ Tools. 


Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Jacobs, Arthur L, & Co, 92 State St, Boston. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 


Measuring and Folding Machines. 


Curtis & Marble|/Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
7 & Hall, 544 Harmon St, Worcester, 
ass. 


Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Mill Buildersjand Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

ill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


N.J. 

Chicago Raw Hide Mfg. Co, 191-193 High St, 
Boston. 

Covel & Osborn, Fall River, Mass. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 

Jacobs, Arthur L, & Co, 92 State St, Boston. 

Popham, Henry, & Son, -~S Newark, N. J. 

Sweet & ‘Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 

Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams. 
town, Mass. 

Rethune, L, W, 41 Liberty St, N. Y. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Keystone Automatic 
Spring City, Pa. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield. 
Vt. 


Brushing Co., Ltd., 


Oilless Bearings. 
N. American Metalline Co, 62 W. Ave. and 
3rd St, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Pe for — Ragvevtns. 
Johnson, C. A, 22 Dey St, New York. 


Paper bah for Cone Winders. 
Jacobs, Arthur L, & Co, 92 State St, Boston, 
Taylor, Chas. F, Providence, R. I. 

Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
M 


OF name WwW, 2B 
ton, 


Miller, so A, & Co, 
Providence, R, I 


ass. 
Crossle Court St, Bos- 


Butler Exchange, 
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Penstocks. 
Dalrymple, Geo, Fair Haven, Vt. 

Picker Sticks. 

Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 

Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N, J. 

Hudson Fibre Co, Hudson, N, Y, 

Shuttleworth & Neville, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 

See Ventilating. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 

Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. 
Watson, A, 2136 Dickerson St, Phila, Pa 

Presses. 

Crawford, J.J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 

Hodgson & Holt, Laconia, N. H. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
Water. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Pulley Coverings. 

Lindsey Pulley Covering Co, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pumps. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Gowdey, J. A, & Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Friedberger, C, Germantown, Pa. 

Roll Coverers. 

Barlow, John W (worsted rolls), Lawrence 
Mass. 

Roller Skins. 
Fell, Geo, & Son, 
Gerrish Wool & Leather Co, 


553 Grand St, 


solton, England. 
Manchester, 


N.H. 

Winslow Brothers, Norwood, Mass. 
Rooting. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tion. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Rooting, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Rooting, Steel and Tin. 
Chattanooga Steel Roofing Co, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
Reving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Screws and Studs. 
Phila. Machine Screw Works, 624 Race St., 
Phila., Pa. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Champion Sewing Machine Uo, N. W , cor. 
American and Diamond Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. : 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 


Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies, 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Singe Plates. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 
Sizing. 
American Glutrose Co. Penn Mutual Bldg, 
Phila, Pa 
Skylights (Metal). 
Van Noorden & Co, Boston, Mass, 
Soaps. 
Spepecn Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 


Dean & pupeciand, 240 Chestnut St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Draper, J. O, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Holbrook Mfg. Co., 466 Washington St., 


RB. x. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Spindles. 
Syeer: Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton & Burnham, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Jacobs, Arthur L, x Co, 92 State St, Boston. 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, R.1. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Spinning Cylinders. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 

Spinning Rings. 

Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins 
ville, Mass. 

Spinning Tubes. 

Beier. Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I. 
Steam Boilers. 
Greenfield, W. & G., East Newark, N. J. 
Sargent, J. Bradford, 8 Oliver St, Boston. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Damper Regulaters. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
Mass. 


Steam Engines. 

Greenfield, W. & G., East Newark, N. J. 

a He we Machine & Engine Co, New 
burgh, N 

Sargent, J. ‘Bradford, 8 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 

Toomey, Frank, 131 N. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 

Steam Kettles. 

Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co, 31-35 Union St. 

Boston, Mass. 
Steam Separators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haveril! 
St., Boston. 
Steam Specialties. 
Simmons, John & Co, 106-110 Centre St, N. Y 
Steam Traps. 

D’Este & or Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill! 
St, Boston, Mass. (return float and ex 
pansion). 

Steel Castings 

Chester Stee! Castings Co, 407 Liberty St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Steel and Iron Roofing. 

Chattanooga Steel Roofing Co, Chattanoo 
ga, Tenn. 

Stop Metion for Lo 

Tucker Stop Motion >. 

Tanks, Tubs« and Vats. 

Brabender, Chas, & Son, Paterson,N. J, 

Burkbardt’s, Geo. J., Sons, 2831 N. Broad St, 
Phila, Pa 


Tartford, Conn. 











Corcoran, A. J, 11 John St, Y. 
Cypress Lumber C 0, pte a, Fla, 
Cypress Tank Co, Bridge port, Florida. 


Hall, Apes H, No. 2nd above Cambria, 


Phila, Pa. 
Oat, Jos, & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, P hila, Pa 


Tapes and Braids. 


4 i & Street, 11S0. Water S', Providence, 
R 


Fleming & Chapin. 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 
Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Perseverance Mills, 2632-40 Mascher St 

Phila, Pa 
Witter, IH. “I. & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Teasels. 

Kellogg, Thos. C, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Kellogg, Wm, w! Skaneateles, N. Y. 
McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles’ Falls, N. Y. 


Temperature Regulators. 


D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 


Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 


Tension Pulleys. 


N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 


Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
James Leffel & Co, Springfield, Ohio 
Typewriters. 
(=~ Sevamans & Benedict, 15 School 
, Boston. 
nnn 
D’Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston, Mass. 
New England Heating & Ve ntilating Co, 
Providence, R. 

Philadelphia Textile Machine ry Co, Han 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Granite Mee Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 


ass. 
Van Noorden & Co, Harrison Ave, Boston, 
Mass. 


Warp Compressing Machine. 
Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Co 
Worcester, Mass. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Hausberg, E. O, 41 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Nanz & Co, 116 Chambers St, New York. 
Water Wheels. 
Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Burnham Bros, York, " 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, 0. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Opnese Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 
o Xe 


uate, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Replogie Governor Co, Akron, Ohio. 
Winders. 
Jacobs, Arthur L, & Co, 92 State St, Boston. 
Winders. (Cone.) 
Jacobs, Arthur L, & Co, 92 State St. Boston. 
Winders. (Hoesiery.) 
Payne, Geo. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co, 226 De vonshire St, 
Boston. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Wool. 
Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, 
Webb, Chas. J.& Co, 156 N. Front: at P hila, 


Pa. 
Weool Cleaning Compound. 
— & Sutherland, 40 Chestnut St, Phila, 


India Alkali Works, Boston. 
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Wool Cleaning Process. 
International Safety Solvent ( 0., Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Weool Combs. 
Townsend, Thos, Manchester, Conn. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 
Wool Extracts. 
id Jas. E., & Co., 105 River St., Paterson, 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, 
Hudson Fibre Co, Hudson, N. Y 
Mohawk Mfg. Co, Oswego, N. Y 
Mublhauser, F, Co, Clevel: and, Ohio 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sar, ents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
= ; een Machine Co, Westerly, 


Woolen Machinery. 
Altemus, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phils 


Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
sethune, L. W, 41 Liberty St, New York. 
Blaisde Wl Feeder Co, 29 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
McKerrow, H.G, & Co, 31 State St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Parker. J. B, Machine Co, Clinton, Mass. 
Smith & Drum Co, 2507 2509 Coral St, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
wae John F, 38 River St, Providence, 
2.1 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, 
Weool, Mair —_ Noila. 
Fowles & Co, 102 Church St, Phila. 
Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. ¥ 
Muhlhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Webb, Chas. J, & Co, 156 N. Front St, Phila 
Pa. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Collings, Taylor & Co, Clevel . ,Oh io 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfiek 1, 
Hudson Fibre Co, Hudson, N Yr. 
Muhlhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North 
bridge, Mass. 
Wool Sorters and Scourers. 
Duross, Theodore A, Kensington Ave. and 
Huntingdon St, Phila. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Nandain St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
Yarn Printers. 
Forrest, John, 134 No. 22d St, Phila, Pa. 
Yarns. 
Carpet Yarns, 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington, 
Del. 
Colored Cotton Yarns, 


Dana Warp Co, Westbrook, Me. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. | 

Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 

Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

Cotton Warps and Yarns 

Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, N. Y 

Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
St, New York City. 

Bale , Stuart & Co, 51 Green St, N. Y. 
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Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 
Dana Warp Co, Westbrook, Me. 
Eddy & Street, 11 So. Water St, Providence, 


R, 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown 


Pa. 
Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels <a et Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 
Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Howland Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Kin Se Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 
Cc 


4 J. H, & Co, N. Y, Boston and Chicago 
Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass, 

New Bedford Mtg. Co, New Bedford, Mass. 

North Athens Cotton Mill<, Athens, Tenn. 

Orswell Mills, Fitehburg, Mass. 

Sampson, O. H, & Co,67 Chauncy St, Boston, 


ass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 


St, N. ¥. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook wy: Oe. Conway, Mas 
White, James F, & Co, N. Y. and Phila, Pa. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Toon. Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Arkwright, Sir Bich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
St, New York Cit 

Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 

Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. t. 

Kerr Lig vag Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Greene St, New York 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Moore, C, & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Arkwright, Sir — & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
St, New York Cit 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

- Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, X.Y. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly. R. I 

Clasgens, The ‘J. & i. Co, New Richmond, 


Ohio. 
Croll, “albert Ivins, Boston, Mass. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 


Pa. 
Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Howland Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

Keefer, W. F, Camillus, N. Y. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 

King, ss & Co, 54 Leonard 8t, New York. 

_- & Co, New York, Boston and 
Chicag 

Pr meme t Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New Bedford Mfg. Co, New Bedford, Mass. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 

Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86-88 Franklin St, 


Trenton Worsted Mills, Trenton, N, J, 


WORLD 


Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 
Whittier.Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Jute Yarns. 


Lane, J. H, & Co, N. Y, Boston and Chicago 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington 
Del 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Holland & Webb, New York. 

Malcolm Mills Co, 216 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa 
Montgomery, J R, Co, Windsor Loc ks, Ct 
Sanford ae to, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & bo., 86-88 Franklin St. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Holland & Webb, New York. 
Ramie. 


Holland & Webb, New York. 
Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Silk Yarns. 


Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Green St, N. Y. 

Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
Ct 


Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 

Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, > we 

Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co, 116 sedtora St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 


Spun Silk Yarns. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N.Y. 
se | & Street, 11 So. Water St, Providence, 


7 & Sternberg, 488-492 Broadway, 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 

ar The J. & H. Co, New Richmoni, 

Ady 4 & Street, 11 So. Water St, Providenc« 


Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

ng, may & Co, 4 Leonard St, N. ¥ 

Mitchell, Jas. E. & Ca, Boston, Mass, and 
Phila, Pa. 

River Spinning Co, Woonsocket, R. 1. 

Rockwell, Edwurd M, Leominster, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 8&8 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Aneok & Rusch, 92 Grand 8.,N. Y. 

Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa 

Bale’ Stuart & Co, 51 Green St. N. Y. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & pane, ese, Broadway ani 
Jefferson St, Camden, N. 

7 & Street, 11 So. Water St, Providence, 


Herbst & Jones, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. ) 
Providence Worsted Mills, Providence, R.! 
Sawyer, Manning & Co., 86.88 Franklin St, 


Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 


2ist and Naudain Sts, 


Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Trenton Worsted Mills, Trenton, N. J. 


Yarns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 


Covel & Osborn, Fall River, Mass. 

Jacobs, Arthur L, & Co, 9 State St, Boston 
Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. 

Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Small Bros, Fall River, Mass, 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
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Abegg & Rusch. . 
Adams, A.D, . 

Alcott, T. C., *& Son, 

Alexander Bros., ° 

Allegheny Worsted Mills, 
Aitemus, W. W. & Son, 
American Card Clothing Co, 
American Express Co., 
American Fire Brick W orks, 
American Glutrose Co, 
American Eapeies Bs Machine Cc 0. 
American Silk Mf 

American Soap & asholine Co., 


American Sup . 
American Toot & Ma Machine © - 


Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 
Ardrey, 5. B,& Sons, . 
Arkwright, Sir Richard, & © oO. 
Armitage Manufacturing Co, 
Arnold, Peck & Co, 


Ashman, 8. A 
Ashworth Elijab, | 
Atherton Machine Co., 
Atias Mf . Co., 
Atteaux E., "& Co., 
Avery Chemical Co., 
Bale, Stuart & Co., 
Barlow, John W.. 


Bay State Dyeing &F inishing Co, : : 127 


Beach &Co., . 
Berlin Iron bridge Co., 
Berry, A. Hun, 
Bethune, L. W, 
Birch Bros., . ° 
Bischoff, C., & Co., 
Blaisdell, P., & Co., 
Blaisdell Feeder Co, 
Blaisdell, The S. Jr., Co., 
Bosson & Lane, . 
Boston Finishing Ww orks, 
Brabender, Chas., Sr., . 
Breedon, Wm., & Son, ‘ 
Brinton, H., & Co., 
Brophy, T. . " 
Buckley's Ben , Son, 
Burkhardt’s, Geo. J., ane 
Burnham Bros. . 

Burr Patent Index Co., 
Butterworth H. W. & Sons Co., 
Byram, F. A, . ‘ 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, ° 
Campbell & Clute, ° ° 
Capelle, Herman, . 
Champion eS Mac hine Co., 
Champlain Silk Mills, . 
Chattanooga Steel Roofing c 0., 
Cheney Bros., ‘ ‘ 
Chester Steel ‘Casting Co., ‘ 
Chicago Raw Hide Mfg. C 0, 
Clark, The William. Co,, 

C Jlasgens, The J.&H.Co, . 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co., 
Cole Bros, . 

Collings, Taylor & Co, 

Cooper, Chas., 
Corcoran, A. Bus 


Corey, Wm., Co., 

Covel *& Osborn, 

Crane Mfg. Co., 

Cranston orsted Mills, 
Crawford, J. J. & Son.,. ; 
Croft, Howland, Sons & Co, 
Croll, Albert Ivins, 
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Crossley, A. W., 
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Designer, . 

D'Este & Seeley Co., 
Dixon, Jos., C rucible Cc 0., 
Dolge, Alfred. 

Dominion Coal Co, nF td, 
Draper, Geo. - Sons, 
Duckrow, R. ‘ 
Duross, Theo. A., 
Easton’ & Burnham Machine Co., 
Eddy & Street, 

Elliot & Hall, . 

Erie Chemical Co, . 

Excelsior Knitting Machine C 0, 
Fairmount Machine Works, 4 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Company, 
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Ferguson, John W., Back cover 
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Howland Mills emcee 
Hudson Fibre Co, 
Hyde, Edward S., 
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India Alkali Works, . : 130 
International Safety Solvent Co. | ‘ 10 
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Jacobs, Arthur L. & Co, 
Jaeck, J., Bros., 

Janney, 6. 8. + & Co., 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co., 
Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, 
Jones, Lewis 
Kalle '& Co., 
Keeler, W. F, 
Keller, John te 
Kellogg, Thos. 
Kellogg, Wm. W: : 

Kennebec Woolen Mills, 

Kennedy, Thos, 

Kenyon, John aa 

Kerr Thread © a. 

Keystone Automatic Brushing Co, 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co., : 
King, Alex’r & Co., 
Klipstein, A, & Co., 
Knowles Loom Works, ; , ‘ ‘ 
Koechl, Victor, & Co, . . : ‘ ; 8l 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., ; ° ‘ 4 
Lane, J. H., & Co., . ° . » oe 
Leffel, James, & Co, ‘ : ‘ : . 107 
Leigh, Evan Arthur, . ; . ‘ 6 
Leighton Machine Co., A . . ° 92 
Lincoln & Co., ‘ ‘ A a9 
Lindsey Pulley C ove ring Lo, ‘ >» 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co., ; - 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, ° -- 
Lord, Geo. W . ° ‘ , - 108 
Lydall, H., & Foulds, : ‘ ‘ é At) 
Lyon, John H. & Co., : : ‘ 
Malcolm Mills Co, 

Mason Machine Wks., 

Matheson, & Co., Wm. J., 

Mavo Knitting Machine Co., 

McCalvey Elevator Works, 

McKerrow, H.G, & Co., 

McLaughlin Bros., ° 

Merrimac Chemical Co, 

Merrow Machine Co., . 

Miller, Joseph A., & Co., 

Mitchell Jas. . m . ie 

onapomesy. ¢ , Co., 

Monument Alien 

Moore, C., & Co., 

Mueller, A, ° ° ° 

Muhihauser, The F. Co, 

Munson, Chas., Belting Co., 

Nanz & bo, , 
National & Prov idence ‘Worsted 1 Malls, 
Naumkeag Dye Co., ° : ‘ 
New Bedford Coppe r Co. 

New Bedtord Mtg. Co., 

Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Cc ‘0, J 
New England Ventilating & ~“enpeu 0. 
North American Metaline Co., 

North Athens Cotton Mills, 

Novelty Loom Picker Works, 

Nye & Tredick, . ‘ 

Oakdale Dye Works, 

Oakes Mfg. Co 

Oat, Joseph, & Sons, 

Orswell Mills, 
Palmer, John’ S. . 
P arker, J. B., Machine © 0., . . . q 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co., ; ° 44 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., - 196 
Paxton & O'Neill ° ° 90 
Payne, Geo. W., &¢ Co., , . ; ; 97 
Pearson, J. T., : a ° ° 96 
Pepper Mtg. Co. me 6 , . ‘ . P 92 
Phenix [ron Foundry, . ° 89 
Philadelphia Machine Se rew Works, - 104 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., . 100 
Philadelphia Textile School, 100 
Philadelphia Turkey Red Dye Works 124 
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Pickhardt, Wm, & Kuttroff, 
Popham, Henry, & Son, 
Providence Dye Works, 
Providence Muchine Co., 
Replogle Governor Works, 
Rhoads, J. &., & Sons, . 

River Spinning Co, 

Riverdale Woolen Co, 

Rockwell, E. M., 

Rockwell, W. 8, '& Co, 

Russell, Albert C., 

Ryder J.,Co.. . 

Ryle, Wiliigiee &Co., : 

Saco Water Power-Machine Shop 
Salem Foundry Machine = 
Sampson, O. H., & Co., ; 
Santord Spinning Co., 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, 

Sargent, 3 Bradford, 

Sauquoit Silk Mtg. Co., 

Sawyer, Manning & Co., 
Schofield, Geo. L., . 

Scott, H. WwW 

Scott, James, - 

Scott & Williams . 

poe dag Dyewood Extract Co. - 
Sheldon, J.D. &Co., . 
Shuttleworth & Neville, 
Simmons, John & Co, 

Smal! Bros, , 

Smeallie Bros, 
Solis, Andrew J. 
Southern Railwa 
Southwick, Geo. W.. & Co., 
Stafford & Babe ock, . 

Stamford Mfg. Co., 

Standard Machine Co., 

Stanton & Lewis, 

Star Needle Co., 

Stillman-Rand: ul Mac hine Co., 13 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Inside Back Cov 
Swect & Doyle, 

Sykes & Street, 
Taylor, Charles F, 
Taylor, James, 

Thun & Janssen, . 
Thurston, A.G. & Son, 
Toomey, Frank, > 
Torrance Mf . Co ‘ 
Townsend, Thomas, 
Treat, Orion, ° 
Trenton Worsted Mills, 
Tucker & CookMtvy. Uo., 
Tucker Stop Motion Co, 
Union Raveler Co, 
Universal Win: ling C 0., 
Van Noorden, E, & Co, 

Victor Mfg. Co., , 

Walder, J., 

Walker & Pratt Mfu. C 0. 
Wardwell Needle Co., . 

Warren, W., Thread Works, 
Watson, A., ° 

Webb, Chas. J. & Co., ° 

White, James F. & Co., 

White, John F, 

Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. ¥ 
Whiton D. E. Machine Co., 
Whittier Cotton Mills, 

Wildman, Joseph, & Co 
Wilmington Mills —a- Co., 
Winslow Bros., 

Witter, H. M, ac 0, 

Woolford, George, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, 7p 
Worcester Warp Compressing Mach. Co. on 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 13 
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OAKES MANUFACTURING Co., 


Manufacturers and Importers ot 


Pure Extracts of Dye Woods and Dye Liquors, 


58 STONE & 93 PEARL STS... NEW YORK. 


Boston, 58 Pearl St. 


Atlanta, 123 Marietta St. 


Philadelphia, 118 Chestnut St. 


Archil, Fustic, Sumac, Hypernic, and Cutch Extracts. 
Genuine Hematine, Either Liquid, Paste or Solid 





COLORS AND DYEING 81 


VIGTOR KOECHL & COMPANY, 


Successors to Schulze-Berge & Koechi, 
792 MURRAY sT., NEV DYVTornkz. 


weaves eee ANILINE COLORS AND ALIZARINES 


Made vy FARBWERKE, formerty MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING, HOECHST a/M, 


FAST COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods Dyeing, and Calico Printing 


Branch Offices: 138 Milk St., BOSTON, 39N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
STAMEOoRD MM F’Gma CO., 


133, 135, 137 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOODS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


LIOQUORS AND FLAVINES. 


Importers of Chemicals and Dycstuffs. 

















Soda, Cutch «& 


Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine, 4. 
Endigotine, Gendarme Blue, \. 
Refined and Reduced Indigo, S, \y> > 

Dressings and Finishing», oe gi 


aN oS Gambier Extracts, 


Indigo Substitute 


Bisulphite of {¢ hrome, 
{chr ’ 
o> Steam Black, 
Pap oe Acetate of Chrome, 
h gr 
Ds, 


Chlorogen, Sucrosine, 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
All products guaranteed strictly pure, 


EXTRACTS Tri 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. J. MATHESON & CO., Limited, 178 Front Street, New York. 
Branch Houses: jratvabercni, 10's ‘Delaware ave 
WORKS - «= L. I. CITY and So. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD COMPANY, 
77 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


16 Hamilton St. Boston. 11 North Front St. Phila. 161 Kenzie St. Chicage 
Sole Importers of ALIZARINE AND ANILINE COLORS 
Manufactured by 
FARRENFABRIKEN vormals FRIEDR. BAYER & Co., Elberfeld and Barmen, Germany 
ole agents of the Miudsen River Aniline Coler Works, ALBANY, N.Y. 


SYERES & STREET, 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 


Sole U.S. Agents for 


te COHEH;:/. 353 


FRENCH DYVYEWOOD BES TRAcCTS. 
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GLAUBER’S SALT. 


CHEMICALLY PU RE. % We Make a Specialty of 


CARLOAD LOTS. 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





We Challenge Comparison in Quality and Prices. 


ERIE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


BRIin, PA. 


JOHN J. KELLER & CO., *°*'Niw' Yoni’ “* 
Sole Agents for JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
Aniline Colors, Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 


Cotton Printing Specialties, Fast One Dip Cotton Colors, Fast Wool Colors 


220 Church Street.) 153 Milk Street 
™ } J ae , 
Philadeipbia. { Branch Houses: Boston. 
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EAL LE & CO. 


ee Aniline Colors, el 
77 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 115 & 117 South Front Street. BOSTON, 463 Ata’ ie Avenne 


WY. WW. HANNA, 





Buffalo Aniline Golors, 


135 No, Water Street, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO,, 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tue Bourse, PHILADELPHIA 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front 8t., PH LADEDP HLA. Works CHESTER, PA 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS. = ***s,.... 


Oo. S. JANNEY & Coa. 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, TUMERIC, CHINA CLAY, Etc 


AND DEALERS IN 





Dycstuffs, Extracts and Chemicals. 
AGENTS FOR 
WATSON, WALKER & QUICKFALL, Lrto., Legos, Ena. - - EXT. INDIGO, ARCHIL AND CUDBEA 
BALTIMORE CHEMICAL CO., MORDANTS AND COLORS FOR DYERS, CALICO PRINTERS, £ 
TRELAVER CHINA CLAY AND CHINA STONE “WORKS co., ' Enaiann CLAYS FOR POTTERS A 
MID CORNWALL CHINA STONE AND CLAY co., Lto., ) : PAPER MAKERS 
AMERICAN GLUCOSE.CO., BurFrato, N. Y., * - ° - CORN STAR 
SCHILL & SEILACHER, STUTTGART, Germany, ANTIMONY 5A 


No. 70 Kilby St., Boston, Nos. 8 & 10 Letitia St,, Phila, 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 110 Walnut St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Becton. 


Aniline z Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANILINE OTGsS AND SALTS. 


LATEST SPECIALTIES. 

Cresylblue, OB pat'd. } For Cotton: Thie Versuvine, BB. ) One dip forcotton 
oe BB * absolutely " Brown, and mixed goods, 
oe RR * fast to o6 Yellow, R. wool and cotton 

Cresylviolet ss Sunlight. 06 Orange, G. | silk and cotton. 

Naphtazine Blue (Pat.)—a fast acid Navy Blue for Wool. 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat'd. woot'ssa “cote Suton 


FAST DIAZOTABLE BLACKS, ‘PAT? D. 


A Perfect Disinfectant. 
DUL 0 0. Odorless, Colorless, Efficacious, Economical. 


Put up in 5 and 10 gal. kegs, half bbls. and bbls; prices 
5c., 40c. and 30c. per gal., according to quantity 


yi comgamaiameataaas c& LAN BH, 
36 CENTRAL WHARF, : BOSTON, MASS. 


CALICO PRINTERS! ‘“z#8zss | JONATHAN HORSFALL 


LAPPINGS and BLANKETS. Fankhausine, 


They are the best made. 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. Avery’s .Lactic Acid 30°. 


Dealers in Dyestuffs and Textile trade sup , ; : 
plies. Sole agents for United States. 22 Dey Dealer in Anilines and Extracts, ete. 











St., New York. 29 Weybosset St., Providence. | 229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Bon per * iy E. ATTE AUX & 60. W. First, D & Cypher Sts. 


BOSTON. Sv. BOYION 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 


Importers of Aniline, and Alizarine Colors Inventors and Manufacturers of Specialties for Wool, Cotton 
Dyestuff and Chemicals. Silk and Leather Dyers. 





Our wellknown specialties can ON LY be furnished by us or through our authorized agent, W.W. Hanna, 125 No. Water St., Phila 


BEACH c& SQMEANY:, 


Martford, Conn.. and 372 & 374 Atlantic Ave., 


Proprietors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD ‘MILLS. 


Agents British Alizarine Co., Brooks, Simpson & Spiller, Anilines, Edward Muck. 
low’s Dvein ‘e Extracts JI R.G Coe hineal, Ete 


EDWARD HILL’S SON & Co., 


25 & 27 Cedar Street, New York. 
Caustic Potash, Calcined Carb. Potash, 


HILL'S “<2>” CUTCH, 


OXALIC ACID, SHELLACS, ARSENIC, CEYLON AND a 
COCOANUT OlL. 


Sole Agents in the United States for THE UNITED ALKALI C028 BRANDS OF CAUSTIC SODA 











F. G. PAULY, Pres. I. J. MERRITT, Vice Pres. I. J. MERRITT, Jr., Treas 


Harway Dyewood & Extract Manufacturing Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYEWOODS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS and LIQUORS, HAEMATINE 
ONE DIP BLACK DYE, CUTCH EXTRACT. 


porters of Indigo, Cutch, Madder, Chemicals, &c. 
Works: FLUSHING, L. I. 184 Front St., NEW YORK. 
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COMMERCIAL LACTIC ACID MORDANT. 


Original Manufacturers and Lntroducers 


GILBERT BROS. & CO., 


202-204 Purchase Street, Boston. 


GLUTROSE. 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a siving of 20¢ to 304 of Starch. Warps sized with this 
Compound resist atrnospheric ch wnges und the goods leave the loom in a finished condition 

Glutrose Core Compound makes excellent cores of burnt sand and is the cheapest and 
best Core Compoun t ever put on the market. 


Finishing Glutrose will make the best of paste with common wheat flour and save 
mon: y on flour bills. 


Manufactured hy AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS. 


Office: Penn Mutual Building, - 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


G Bl “C” | g Coe, Saat eaten, 
ANCHOR 86-48 enevan Blue : ion gy 
COLOR Lactic Acid, {°° “weet woe Steup. 


Cherry St. Genevan Blue, 
ge _ NEW YORK. Anilines and | saree ren 
Alizarines, 


Cotton Warp Blue. 
Dyestulfs and Chemical-, Fast Co ors for Cotton, Woo! 
and Silk, Shades Mutehed. Full particulars on applica 
tion. Nubian One-dip Fast Black for Woolen. Lion 
Improved Ammoniated Potash Wool Scourer, Alzarin« 
and Hematine Mordants, Etc. 
273 Congress Street, Boston, Mas. 
AT LAS Union Goods and Hosiery made of Cotton and Wool in any propor 
tion can be dyed a good serviceable sae in One Operation with the 
Save Time, Lz 
Steam, Trou ible a 
Expense of Speck = 
Dyeing. ' 


Competent man sent free of expense to start you up. Address, 


NAUMKEAG DYE COMPANY, - Salem, Mass. 


Samuel L. Peck ST IS ' 

Edward E. Arnold, ARNOLD PECK & CO ESTABLISHE! 

William H. Hoffman, +) . A. D. 1815. 
Successors to Mason, Chapin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


indigo, Archil, Olive Oil, Cutch, 


Dp— 


ALL DYESTU FFS: Por Printers, Bleachers, Dyers, and Manufactures 


Special atten'ion given to Starches, Gums, a' d materials for starching, softening, 
and finishing ‘all fabrics, 
WOOL SCOURING POWDERED POTASH. 
Works at DIGHTON, MASS. Sole agents for The Mathieson Alkali Works, Saltville, Va. 


Providence, R.!I. New York, N.Y. ntcteve Mass. 


Established 1834. JOHNSON, Propricto 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bo'ted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 


























DRYING AND VENTILATING MACHINERY 


The Fibrazo Dyes. 


The azo dyestuffs, which dye cotton 
direct, have the advantage over the ad- 


jective dyestuffs, which 
their fixation upon vegetable fibres the 
use of mordants, of greater cheapness 
and simplicity of the dyeing process. 
But the fastness of these dyestuffs to 
washing, acids, and light was in many 
This defect 


been remedied by the so-called diazo- 


cases unsatisfactory. has 
tising process, which was first applied 
to A. G. 
extended to 
blacks, 


diamines 


Green’s primuline, but has 


since several brands of 
number of 


The 


diazotising dyestuffs is 


diamine and to a 


other and dyestuffs. 
number of these 
constantly being increased, since the 
results are excellent in many ways. 
Firstly, deep shades down to black can 
be developed from light shades; 
secondly, these dyestuffs are mostly of 
permanent fastness to washing, very 
creat fastness to rubbing, and fair fast- 


ness to light; while, thirdly, the fibre 


require for 


is left not only perfectly intact, but 


rather strengthened than weakened 
With such advantages it is not surpris- 
ing that the diazo dyestuffs have in 
short time gained a foothold in nearly 
all branches of cotton dyeing, as for 
loose 


knitting yarns and knit goods, 


cotton and cops dyed in mechanical 


apparatus. ‘To this must be added the 
simplicity of the process, which consists 
of three simple 

lst, 


about one hour. 


operations, viz 


dyeing upon a hot bath for 


2nd, short passage through a cold 
nitrite bath. 

3rd, short passage through the cold 
developing bath. 

Naturally, only such substantive cot- 
ton dyestuffs are available as still con- 
tain an easily diazotisable amido group, 
which are all the derivatives of benzi- 
dine and its analogues, many of which 
are wholly or partly coupled with 
amido-naphthol-disulpho acid H, Cleve’s 
alpha-naphthyl-amin-sulpho acid, and 


amido-naphtholsulpho acid. The for- 





For drying all 
for removing Steam, Smoke or Gas. 


HUN BERRY, 


Manufacturer of 


Ventilating 


SON ENR Rr es 


kinds of Materlal, ond 


This is the only Wheel manufactured 
that has no back draught on the delivery 


side. 


Send for a Circular to 


No. 23 West First Street, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
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AMERICAN FIRE BRICK WORKS. 


Richard C. Remmey «& Son. 


REMMEY'S GAS RESISTING BRICKS, 


FOR BOILER SETTINGS, 


REMMEY'S SULPHUR FUME RESISTING BRICKS, 
Man't'rs of Fire Brick, Blocks and Tiles, 


AMOS EE. EXALTIs, 


Cedar Vat and Tank Factory. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
All kinds of VATS AND TUBS wee by 
Dyers, Bleachers, Mills, Fuctories, etc. 
ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 
1! North 2d Street. above Cambria Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


























CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Cedar Tank and Vat Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Blue Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
> 4§ capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 

villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti- 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction, 























Established 1758. 


JOSEPH OAT SONS, 


232 Quarry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Copper Dye Vats, Vacuum Pans, 
Steam Cylinders, Logwood Extractors, 


And all kinds of copper work used in dyehouses and chemical) laboratories. 
ee ‘Ommm | sO. C. ASHLEY & CO. 
. PHILADELPHIA f ees A \ Ss 4 Importers and Manufacturers of 
DA Ait) | DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS, 
MS rie rem Cte — 145 Milk Street, 





Works at Walpole, Mass. BOSTON. 


ER'S CLOGS | Telephone 1580. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


— 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |, 


From 1 to 6 ft. In Diameter. 





COLORS AND DYEING 





mer is particularly employed as a 
component of the 
diamine blue of Cassella & Co., the 
benzo blues of the Elberfeld Farben- 
fabriken, and of Oehler’s azo mauve 
Cleve’s naphthylamin-sulpho acid is 
present in the Elberfeld diazurines, and 
amido-naphthol-sulpho acid in Cassella’s 
diamine browns, and diamine blacks. 
To this category belong also diamine 
orange, AZo bordeaux, cotton brown, 
diamine cutch (of which it is asserted 
that it has already partly supplanted 
the natural catechu), and Cassella’s 
diaminogenes (among which diamino- 
gene extra shows fastness to light 
superior to that of indigo dyes, and 
an excellent fastness to acids ~ and 
also the Nyanza and Colum- 


Actien Gessell fur 


washing) ; 
bia blacks of the 
Aniline, and their Sambesi greys, blues, 
blacks, and browns, the Oxamins of the 
As devel- 


opers, in this case and also for the in- 


Badische Anilin Fabrik, et 


grain dyestuffs, to be described further 
on, are the following phenols, amines, 
and their sulpho acids (of which the 
phenolic ones are employed in alkaline 
solutions, and the basic in neutral or 
acid solutions), viz: Phenol (yellow 
developer, developer F), betanaphthol 
(red developer, developer <A), alpha- 
naphthol (ruby developer), phenylene 
(developer (CC),  toluylene- 
E), ethyl-beta- 


naphthyl-amine (Bordeaux developer, 


diamine 
diamine (developer 
amido-diphenyl-amine S 
R-salt 
(Garnet developer), alpha and _ beta 


developer B), 
(scarlet developer), so-called 
naphthyl-amine, amido-azobenzol, ete. 

From the various dyestuffs now, after 
diazotisation, a large number of very 


valuable shades, mostly blue, violet, 
brown, and black colors, can be obtained 
by means of suitable developers. In 
some cases it is often suflicient for the 
production of fast dyes simply to pass, 
after diazotisation, through a warm 
soda bath; thus for instance, diazo- 
brilliant blacks B and R yield in this 


manner a full and washing-fast cutch 


various brands of 


GEO. 1 BURKHARDI'S. SONS 


| 





Cedar Tank Pactory, 


2831 to 2839 North Broad St., 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 














TANK... 
FACTORY. 


CYPRES 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 





JAS. E. DALE, 
President. 


CARL BERINGER, 
See" y and Treasurer. 


+ THE.. 


DALE EXTRACT COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Fustic Extracts, 
Persian Berry Extracts, 


Logwood, 


Office and Factory, RAHWAY, fe. dd. 


- AGENTS * 
W. A. PRIEST, 14 Central Wharf, Boston. 


Specialties. 





WHITTON EVENS, 9 Front St., Philadelphia. 








A 
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brown. Nearly all these diazotising 
dyestuffs are, besides, also valuable as 
direct-dyeing dyestuffs, but not possess- 
ing the same fastness as after diazotis- 
ing and developing. These dyestuffs 
just mentioned cannot only be used in 
cotton-dyeing, but are eminently im- 
portant in silk-dyeing, as by the em- 
ployment of these diamine dyestuffs, 
diazotisation and treatment with weak 
sulphuric acid or with a developer, per- 
fectly soap-fast dyes are easy to obtain. 

The last group of dyestuffs belong- 
ing to the category, the ingrain dyestuffs 
ones, all 


or primulines, and similar 


have in common 


chromophor 


the thiazol-ring as 


and the amido group as 


auxochrome. These sulphuroferous 
bases are obtained by more or less long 
heating of toluidin or its homologues 
with sulphur, with or without sulphur- 
etted hydrogen or condensing agents. 

To this group belong primuline and 
chromine, which dyestuffs possess the 


peculiarity of dyeing the vegetable fibre 


direct pale yellow, and of being capabl 


of development after diazotisation 
The variety of colors obtainable in this 
manner is remarkable. Thus primuline 


after diazotisation gives yellow with 
phenol, orange with resorcin, red with 
beta-naphthol, ruby with alphanaphthol, 
scarlet with naphthol-sulpho acid S, 
garnet with R-salt, Bordeaux with ethy|- 
naphthyl-amine-purple red with amido- 
azo-benzol, and brown with naphthy|- 
The 
colors thus produced are cheap, and are 


mostly very fast to alkalis, 


amine and phenylene-diamine. 


acids, and 


perspiration, but not always fast enough 


to light. For silk these dyestuffs are 


also much employed.—[Textile Mer 
cury, Eng. 


—Chas. A. Johnson has removed his New 
York office to 22 Dey St., four doors beyond 
his present location. He will be better fitted 
than ever before to supply the needs of his 
customers for the various specialties he 
handles. 


—The Victor Mfg. Co., Greers, 8. C., placed 
their order for the electric stop motion 
drawing, required for their new mill, with 
the American Machine Co., Pawtucket. 





Seamless Cast Iron Steam Kettles, 


Cast in one piece. No 


steam. 


leaking. 
Sizes 6 to 200 gallons. 


No boiling over. No 
Send for Circular “8.” 


waste ot! 


WALKER & PRATT MFC. CO., 


31-35 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 





CORCORAN’S Tanks, Vats & Dye Tubs are Perfect 


Of either Cedar or Oak, Pine or other woods. 
with Adjustable Lugs and 

ver 200 sizes. 

STORM 
DEFYING 


Most durable, always satisfactory. 


plates. 


Bands fitted 
Draw Heods with friction 
Send for information. 


WIND MILLS. 


They are working in 


every country on earth. 


Office and Salesrooms: 


It John St, N. Y. City. 
Factory: 
Jersey Avenue and 13th Street, 
JERSEY CITY. 


Telephone 238 Jersey City. 

















MACHINERY FOR BLEACHING, DYEING, ETC 





CHAS. R. EARLA, res ani M. W GARDINER, Jt. See’y 


lrens 
AMOS. W C ARNOLD, Agent 


PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, Pres'cerce..® 
5 Manutacturers ot 


Cal :nders, Starch Mangles, Calender Rells of Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching:Dyeing Machinery 


rinting Machines, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tenter Drying Machines 
Ageing Boxes, Expansion Pulleys, Hollingworth Automatic Feed, Can Drying 
Machines, Grate Bars, Cloth Cutting Machines, Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, 


snl Sol Manuhet'nof MAGILE POWER FEED PuM.,. 


Send for Catalogue. 


LINCOLN & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 
Mather & Platt’s ‘Patent Self-feedi ng Tenters. 
Gonghete Piante the 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 








Calico Printing, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Sole makers of WM. BIRCH’S PATENT OPEN SOAPING MACHINE. 


Our SEWING MACHINES are heaviest and strongest made. Will sew all kinds cotton 
and woolen gvdds, wet or dry, very fine-t to stitch 1 inches long. Send tor circular. 


SOMERVILLE, (Near Boston), MASS. (Fitchburg Rallroad.) 


(OPP PRINT ROLLERS 
Sewias!0o Cartcet ont crane 


Best of Workmanship, Quick Delivery and Bottom Prices. 
New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


COPPER WORK FOR DYERS 


Silk Finishers, 
Chemical Works, etc, 


Vacuum Pans, and Copper Ap- 
paratus for Logwood Extract 
Manufacturers, Jacket Kettles, 
Varnish Kettles. 
Conper Swing Dye Tank Estimates furnished to all parts 
= Gen Vreme. of the country. 











CHAS. BRABENDER, Seon., 
Patterson Copper Works, Gun Millyard, Paterson, WN. J. 





Nye & Tredick, 


PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING §=MACHINERY — 


for Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, Jackets, Cap 
Bicycle and Athletic Suits, Hosiery, Shirt Borders, Cuffs, Ete. 


Automatic Seamless Machines. 
AUXILIARY MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR THE 


Complete Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS. 
PASTON co O'NEILL, 
129 Bread Street, - - - Philadelphia, Penn. 








Originators of the Weldless Forged Steel Cylinde:. Dials, and Cylinders all sizes up i 
24 inch, for the different Circular Rib Frames, Seamles s Knitters 8, etc. The Finest that can 
be cut, and the Best as to Material Accuracy and Durability. 





H. BRINTON €& Co., 


Successors to 
BRINTON, DENNEY & CoO., 


Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


——_— FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










KNITTING DEPARTMENT 








Knit. | T2e 
New mitts ACM AUTOMATIC 
—INDIANNA, Fort Wayne. The Wayne KNITTER 


Kuitting Mills, with a capital stock of $125,- for SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
000, have flled articles of incorporation. The » 

directors are H. C. Paul, J. C. Peters, C. 8. 
jash, W. A. Bohn, P. D. Smyser, W.N. Dreier 
and T. F, Thieme. 















—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Laconia. O’Shea Bros. 
are finishing their new hosiery mill, and 
getting ready to start up. Electricity will 
be the motive power. 









—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Meredith. G. E. San- 
born aud a Boston party contemplate enter 
ing into the knit goods business, and there 
is a possibility that one of the large mills in 
this town will be utilized for that purpose. 















—NEW YORK, Elmira. 


The Jennings Knit- 
ting Mill has started up. 

















—PENNSYLVANIA, Ashley. The Williams 
new knitting mill has begun operations. 









—*PENNSYLVANIA,Centreport. The Centre- 
port Knitting Co.’s mill is about completed. 







—PENNSYLVANIA, Greenville. W. H. Green 
has started a new woolen mill in this place. 















—*PENNSYLVANIA, Hamburg. The new | 
knitting mills of Raubenhold, Fink & Hoff 
man have begun operations. 















—PENNSYLVANIA, Hammonton. David 
Cottrell, it is said, has leased the idle panta 
loon factory, which he will convert into a 
knitiing mill. It will give employment to 
about 150 hands. 












—PENNSYLVANIA, Moosic. It is reported 
here that the Moosic Knitting Co. would 
build a new mill on the site of their old one 
which was burned the 6th instant. 











—PENNSYLVANIA, Phoenixville. Messrs. 
Kelley & O'Donnell have started a new knit- 
ting factory. 

—*PENNSYLVANIA, Reading. Fraunfelder 


& Wagner’s new factory is now running full 
force. They will add two more machines. 















—PENNSYLVANIA, Reading. Helfrich Bros., 
manufacturers of ladies’ seamless hose, 
have started a factory at 515 So. 18th St 
They are about to add six new knitting ma- 
chines. 












SS 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Royersford. The Enter This machine is entirely past the 
prise Knitting Co., whose mill was de. experimental stage. : 
stroyed by fire recently, intend to rebuild as The method of transferring tops more 










soon as the insurance has been adjusted. practical than changing cylinders. 


—*SouTH CAROLINA, Cheraw. The Finlay. Machine will produce anything from a 
son Hosiery Mills have started up and the short foot to the longest hose without 


= 


production of goods has commenced. substituting or changing any parts 
; whatever. 
—SOUTH CAROLINA, Ehrhardts, A new Extra thread in heel does not show in 







knitting mill is to be built at this place by se 
C. and J. Ehrhardt and J. F. Folk. It will be instep. ; , 

known as the Ehrhardt Knitting Mill. They In a wool hose a cotton, merino or silk 
_— en ee pe oe pee and underwear. | re-inforcing thread may be used as it is 
The capital stock will be #8000, motive power renal a — s ¢ < aie aid 
steam, knitting machines 28. ‘They are now positively thrown in on the first course 
working on the foundation. of the heel and toe and as positively 

Suniion. Lebo a. W. Cig taken out on the last course. 

—TENNESSER, Lebanon. A. - Clifford is Detenh « sitios . . P / 
building a new knitting mill. We under Stitch automatically loos ned r heel 
stand that he would like estimates on ma and toe to accomodate any size of rein- 
chinery for the same. foreing thread. 

—VIRGINtA, Buena Vista. Report has it Seam in heel and toe remarkably strong 
that a new knitting mill will be establishea | @2d close and heel is large and full 
here in the near future. tuns equally wellon any grade of goods. 

—VireInta, Danville. It is said that Dan Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


ville is to have a knitting mill, that the ma MAYO KNITTING MACHINE C0 
chinery has been purchased and will be in. ee 


stalled as soon as suitable quarters can be FRANKLIN. N. H 
’ . . 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 





Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style of machine for 
SWEATERS, 

| UNDERWEAR, 

|| LEGGINS. 

'/ ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


"] Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 





Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. H. 


EXCELSIOR 
Knitting Machine M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURE THE ONLY 


3-4 AUTOMATIC 


Knitting 





With or with- 


Machine, out Fashion 


. Vg Device 
f O™ will stand all Factory Strain. 


Address all communications for prices and 
samples ‘on the 3-4 to the 


EXCELSIOR KNITTING MACHINE MF'G (0., 


Cor. Birch St. and P. & R.'R. R. So. Bethlehem, Pa. 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT 


© 
W 





prepared. They will probably rent a build- 
ing at first, but intend to erect one especi- 
ally suited for their purposes. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 


—CONNECTICUT, New Britain. The Ameri- 
can Hosiery Co. are now improving the con- 
struction of their original building by taking 
off the Mansard root and adding two stories 
of brick. 


—*CONNECTICUT, New Haven. Le Roy E. 
Whiting, whom we recently reported was 
building a new knitting mill, informs us 
that he is in want of a woolen winder, 
also a small beltdriven extractor. He 
will place four new automatic machines in 
his new mill, making 8 machines all told. 
He will manufacture two an: one ribbed 
top half ho-e, and ladies’ seamless double 
thread, etc, 


—NEW YORK, Rome. The Columbia Knit- 
ting Co. have purchased of the Vineyard Es- 
tate a lot 200 by 200 feet, on West Liberty St., 
and it is said that they will erect thereon a 
3-story brick factory. 


—*NEW YorkK, Rome, Ground is 
broken for the new mill of the 
Knitting Co. They will employ 
hands. 


being 
Columbia 
200 extra 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Reading. Ee Kades, 
manufacturer of half hose in the rear of 415 
Moss St., intends to put in 12 new knitting 
machines a little later on. 


Mills Starting Up. 


—*PENNSYLVANTA, 
Saucona Knitting Mill, which was pur 
chased at sheriff’s sale by Solomon L. 
Stevens, will be put in operation at once. 
Mr. Woodring, the former owner, will man 
age the mill. 


Hellertown. The 


Silk. 


New Mlills. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Danville. A company 
represented by F. O, Hartman, of Scranton, 
will probably establish a silk mill at this 
place. 


Enlargements and Improvemeuts. 

—NEW JERSEY, Paterson. A 200 foot addi 
tion may be built to Schwarzenbach, Huber 
& Co.’s silk mill. 


—NEW JERSEY, Paterson. 
the silk manufacturers, 
erection of an extensive 
mill on Warren St. 


Ashley & Bailey, 
contemplate the 
addition to their 


Mills Shutting Down. 

—NEW JERSEY, Hoboken. The Meinberg 
Silk Mills at 7th and Clinton Sts., which 
operated under the name of the Meinberg 
Corporation, have closed down. It is thought 
that new machinery will be placed inthe 
mills, 


Miscellaneous. 


New Mlills, 


—*ALABAMA, Montgomery. T. 8S. Young is 
presidentand 8. J. Cassels treasurer of the 
new Alabama Cordage Co. Foundations for 
the new mill have already been started 
They expect to begin the manufacture of 
goods in October. They wili manufacture 
cotton ropes, twines and sash cord. They 
have 6 new looms and 1100 spindles. 


—GEORGIA, Gracewood. Allen Jones is 
considering the advisability of erecting 
cordage factory in this place. 
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Also New Ch: 
Crochet Machine 


Send for 
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Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 

SPECEALTY. Regular plain hand swea 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needjes, new improved drop 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two 


color striping attachment, only $98.00 


net cash 
A. MUELLER. 
BRANCH OFFICE 


U. 8. AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, WN. Y 


Write tor Descriptive Catalogue. 
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PERSEVERANCE MixztUs. 


Krout & Fite Man’f’g Co., ™*"""" 


SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Spring, 1897, Samples Now Ready. 


as 
os i a 
ee 
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FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. _ 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLEMING €& CHAPIN, 
Braids ,,Tapes ™, Yarns *, "Threads 


Use the Genuine Patented 


CROCHET LACE 
EDGINGS. 


Manufactured under oh quae nt granted 
December, 1894 


the Best Splieine Tors == 9455 Ghurch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


GERMANTOWN 


LACE AND EDGING WORKS. 


F. A. BYRAM, 


~ Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Germantown, Pa. 
FLEMING & CHAPIN, 215 Church St., Selling Agents. 


GIBBONS FRAME 


sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 











New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladelphia. 





‘CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, f 
WINDERS, &c 
x COHOES,ALBANY CO.N.1. _/% 


‘SOUTqOeW YN) 


Je] 4 UON9EE 9Al4 eve sN04 


Border Machines 
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—MiIssour!I, 8t. Louis. The St. Louis Sus 


pender Co, has been incorporated here by 
Lazarus Eisenbury and others, to establish 
a suspender factory, with a capital stock of 
$5000. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, New London. A com 
pany has been formed and the stock sub 
scribed for the purpose of operating a rope 
factory in this place. It has not yet been 
decided whether to lease a building or to 
build a new building. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—NrEw YORK, Brooklyn. The Chelsea Jute 
Mills are placing new machinery in their 
plant. 


—MAINE, Elisworth. The old Holmes Mill 
on Union River, owned by Roscoe Holmes, 
was entirely destroyed by fire last Sunday. 
This mill has not been used for several years 
and all the machinery had been removed. 


—MASSACHUSBETTS, Hyde Park. The build 
ing and stock of Scott’s wool scouring mill, 
on Wilton St., was damaged by fire to the 
extent of $3000, this week. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Milbury. May lst. The 
shoddy and grist mill with contents, anda 
dwelling house owned vy John 8. Rich, 
have been destroyed by fire. The loss is 
placed at $5000. Insured for $2500. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, North Andover. May 
2ist. Fire in the 21-2 storv stone building 
used by the North Andover Woolen Mills and 
owned by J. H. Sutton, caused a loss of 
$35,000. 1t is said to be covered by insur 
ance. The building was entirely destroyed. 


—Missour!, Louisiana. The Genzeberger 
Woolen Mill has been destroyed by fire. 
The plant and stock cost $14,000, and was in- 
sured for $5000. 


—New HAMPSHIRE, Guild. The extension 
recently added to A. F. Armstrong & Co.'s 
Granite State Mills, was recently destroyed 
by fire. The main building was saved. It is 
estimated that the damage will amount to 


36000. 


—NEw JERSEY, Mt. Holley. May llth. The 
main building of the carpet mill of C. HU. 
Mashland & Son was burned to-day. It is 
said that the loss amounts to $40,000 on mil! 
and machinery. 


—New YORK, Corona. The silk braid mill 
occupied by Adam Jacobs, was entirely de 
stroyed by fire on the morning of May Iith. 
The loss is estimated at $22,000, and the in 
surance is about $15.000. 


The knitting mill 
by fire. Loss 


—NEW YORK, Philmont. 
of A. L. Traver destroyed 
$21,000; insured for $14,000. 


—OHI0, Cleveland. An estimated loss of 
$20,000 was caused by fire at the Muhlhauser 
Woolen Milllast week. The loss was mostly 
caused by water. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Glen Riddle. May 9th. A 
disastrous fire this morning destroyed the 
Samuel Biddle Sons’ cotton mills, Loss 
$130,000, insured for $105,000. It is reported 
that the company will build new mills at 
once. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Moosic. May 6. Moosic 
Knitting Co.’s mill burned this morning. 
Loss $25,000; insured for $16,000. 








THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHOES, N. LT. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS —Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automatic. 

POWER \ECK MARKERS. 

KIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 
for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
aa Write for Catalogue. 
CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT. N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 
A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self Oiling Brackets. 


The BAL, L.OU 








Built with Sectional Cam 
Ring and the most perfect 
weight take-up. Best, Strong 
estand Most Durable Machine. 
Two Feed Double Knee Machines. 
We can add to our own or other makes 
now in use. Also Brushing Machines. 


Lewis Jones, 604 & Media Sts. Phila. Pa. 


WE NEED NO SPECIAL POINT 


To prevent the needle trom picking up the brass, 
nor special mechanism to prevent injury to the 
brass, for the needle in our looper never strikes 
anywhere but the centre of the point. 


HEPWORTH & Co., 


Ave. & 





Lehigh Mascher Sts., Phila.. Pa 


HODGSON & HOLT MFG. CO., 


Builders of the 


Abel Winder, Steam Presses, 


Fulling Mills, Seamers and Loopers, Ribb 
Leggers, and French Footers. 


Send for Illustrated LACONIA, N.H 
, . 


Catalogue. . 


STtPHEN A, ASHMAN, 
Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials 


For Knitting Machinery, 
3 Fetter Lane, PHILADELPHIA. 











—RHODE ISLAND, Masonville. May Ith. 
Horace Kimball’s4 set woolen mill, occupied 
by Joshua A. Perkins, of Pascoag, was de 
stroyed by fire this evening, entailing a loss 
on Mr. Kimballl of about $60,000, and upon 
Mr. Perkins of something over $60,000. The 
insurance on the machinery and shop is said 
to be less than $85,000. Mr. Kimball is par 
tially insured, but not upto the amount of 
his loss, 
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The Unique THE BEST MACHINE 


ever invented for 


FULL AUTOMATIC Be Knitting Wool Stockings. 


SEAMLESS KNITTER The best fabric. 


. . " Changes yarn in the heel and 
a ae of ees. Gee toe automatically. 





Transfer device most practi- : - rab Weil built, strong and dur 
cal om) oe 9 able. 

High grade. 

No delicate parts. Simple ne 
construction, : Ne 

Light running. 


Needles all alike and inex at .# sail 
pensive. i 2 No cylinder to give trouble. 


} 
No sliding sinkers to wear wey Machine easily managed. 
out, Babe 


: . , Most liberal heels. 
No weights required. 


JAMES TAYLOR, 835 Arch Street, 


le Selling Agent. _ : pte he a - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 
and Scallop or Shell Machines. 





For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse 
Blankets, or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 
13% Sheldon St.. HARTFORD, CONN 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS 











05 TPs 815-21 Taycor St. 
EARSON KENSINGTON PHILA 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Cam 
tings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & BABCOCK, - Little Falls, N. Y. 
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—RHODE ISLAND, Providence. Fire in the 
Silver Spring Bleachery & Dyeing Works 
owned by Gov. Lippitt, caused a loss of $800. 
It is alleged that the fire was caused by 
electric light wires. 


—SoOuTH CAROLINA, Greenwood. Fire in 
the Greenwood Cotton Mills’ ware house 
damaged the goods that were stored there 
to the extent of $1000. The loss -was covered 
by insurance. 


—TENNESSEE, Chattanooga. The picker 
and dye work of the Cleveland Woolen Mills 
have been destroyed by fire. Loss $10,000, 
fully insured. 


New England Show Room. 


The Standard Machine Co., of 508 Minor St., 
Philadelphia, have recently established a 
show room, at 178 Summer S8t., Boston, 
(ground floor) where a small plant of Stand 
ard machines is in practical operation. This 
will contribute to the convenience of manu- 
facturers in the New England section, who 
can thus obtain a practical demonstration of 
the working of the Standard, without the ex- 
pense of a trip to Philadelphia. 

The auxiliary machines are also shown in 
connection with the knitters, and an attend 
ant is constantly present in charge. Mr. 
Sprowles of the company is frequently 
there, but can be more safely met by previ 
ous appointment. 

On a recent visit to their show rooms, we 
found the machines running smoothly on 
very ordinary stock, single carded Southern 
yarn from cones, which had not been re 
wound. There are a considerable number of 
Standards already running in New England, 
and from the interest which has been taken 
in them by New England manufacturers, it 
is probable that numerous others will be in- 
stalled in this section. 


Cotton Cultivation in Egypt. 


The total crop is now estimated at an an 
nual value of $50,000,000, Half a century ago, 
15,000 bales was considered a fair yearly ex 
port to Liverpool, but in 1895, this had run up 
to the enormous figure of 276,294 bales For 
their careful study of the means and meth. 
ods of obtaining the best results, ignoring 
false economy of speed and cheapness as a 
primary consideration, Egyptian planters 
deserve the highest praise. It is in the-e 
important particulars that American plant- 
ers have failed in the past, but they are 
learning slowly that success is not attained 
by merely putting Egyptian cotton seed in 
the ground. They have still much to learn 
regarding the handling of cotton after it is 
grown. nd when this knowledge is gained 
and put into practice, experts think there is 
no reason why Egyptian cotton cannot be 
successfully produced throughout a large 
area of the Southern States. 

The shipments to the United States, ten 
years ago, did not reach 4000, by nearly 200 
bales. he present season, the shipments 
will amount to about even 50,000 bales, equiv- 
alent to 75,000 American bales of 500 pounds 
each. It has been clearly demonstrated, that 
Egyptian cotton can be grown in the South, 
and if the acreage devoted to its culture be 
as successful as the promoters hope for, it is 
among the possibilities that the importation 
ot this grade of cotton has reached its maxi 
mum limit. 


—Stockings were unknown in Bible times. 
History first mentions them as having been 
worn in Italy about the year 1100. 


—The Cordis Mills, Millbury, are now erect 
ing picking machinery received from the 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket. 


K. denckes Man'’g Co., 


15 WEEDEN STREET, 
RPAWTUCEHEET, HR. I. 


Proprietors and Builders otf 











“ELECTRIC” 


AUTOMATIC KK ING MACHINE. 


FOR 
Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 


From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge. 


Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


The Mighest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 
Simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms 
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The acknowledged PIONEER among Ravelers and Trimmers is 


THE 
““CHAMPLIN.”’ 


Patented Feb. 18, 1890. 








Egg Guaranteed Free 
Works /\ i from 
perfectly on ‘ 
the very finest 
BALBRIGGAN 

and 

EGYPTIAN WORK, 
or Wool Work of any Gauge. 


Infringement. 


A Primary Invention protected by 
a Pioneer Paient. 
Manufactured Exclusively by the 


UNION RAVELER COMPANY, 
469 River Street, "vermeil. Brown, Pres. TROY, N.Y. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING DECISION, 
U. 8. Cireuit Court of Appeals * WALLACE, Cireovrr Jueves.” “ We are unable to doubt that the machines of 
Second Circuit the appellant do not infringe the claims in controversy. 
Adelbert L. Traver, Appellee, * Accordingly the decree of the Cireuit Court should be reversed, with costs against 
vs. the appellee, (Traver) and the cause remanded to the Cireutt Court, with instructions to 
Eugene H. Brown, Appellant dismiss the bill, with costs of that court.” 70 Fed. Rep. 810. 


Production Points: — Increased 8 dozen per day on each Looper; fewer parts and all inter- 
changeable ; runs longer without attention, and better built. It is for vour interest to try your figures 
on the increased production for one year’s tim, and see what manufacturers are saving by the use of 
this machine, rRIAL GIVEN FRKE OF CHARGE. 





RIBBED ANKLETS 


for Cunton and Jean Drawers made to order 


Rib Knitting Mipontnery. 
Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Rib Machinery Supplies of all Kinds. 


C areti'e Attachment. Patent Springs for Dry 
ng Bourds. 


CHARLES COOPER’S 


MACHINE and NEEDLE WORKS, 


Branch Shop Bennington Vt 
5 ‘ 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


S. B. ARDREY & SONS, 


Bristol, Pa., U.S. 


Manufacturers of he 
New and Improved 


Brushing Machine 


For Fleecing Knit Goods. 
Carefully Constructed, Substantially 
Built, 

Filtering Oilers, 

Parts Removable Without Dis 
turbing Frame, 

Delicate Adjustment, High Speed wyth 

Durability. 
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New Fan Motion. 


The '96 mode) alternating current fan mo. 
tion of the General Electric Co. is not merely 
a change of fashion; it is a valuable new de- 
vice embodying many improvements dic- 
tated by careful observation of the per- 
formances of the fan motors of previous 
years. Of these 2a cape tere perhaps the 
most important is the universality of direc- 
tion which can be given to the draft caused 
by the revolving blades, the motor field 
frame being provided with trunnions rest 
ing on a yoke,the current of air may be 
directed at almost any angle in a vertical 
plane. While the yoke is so setin the base 
that the motor may,be moved|through acom 
plete circle horizontally and the current be 
directed toward any point as desired. The 
yoke may also be removed from the base 
and inserted in a wall bracket. The design 
of the motor is both simple and ingenious. 
The field is a ring built up of thin iron 
punchings with inwardly projecting teeth 
carrying the field wiring. The armature is a 
eylinder of iron laminations, with small 
bare copper rods ranning through the iron 
and terminating in copper discs fastened at 
the end of the core. 

There are neither brushes nor commuta.- 
tors, and in fact this small fan motor em 
bodies principles similar to those involved 
in the large General Electric induction mo 
tors, hundreds of which are in constant 
operation in mills, shops and mines through 
out the country. To reduce the friction of 
the starting and running current the fan is 
provided with smooth running bearings 
with hardened steel cores and balls. No 
oil is required to lubricate this bearing and 
as none can be thrown off one of the great 
draw backs inherentin fan motor bearings 
of other types is eliminated. 

The simplicity of construction of the 
motor, the durability of all parts and the 
efficiency heightened jby the various im 
provements introduced, are points of prac 
tical interest to all users. There is no doubt 
that managers of alternating current stations 
have long been looking for a satisfactory 
fan motor to supply their customers and 
thus increase the demand for current from 
their day circuits and render them profita- 
ble. The fan motors herewith illustrated 
are wound for either 104 or 52 volts and for 
frequencies of either 60 or 125 cycles. The 
complete device is artistic in design, well 
proportioned and handsomely finished, the 
fan and guard being nickeled and the motor 
yoke and base, black japanned. Tue di- 
ameter of the fan is 12 inches and the speed 
1800 revolutions per minute. 





Ruling Passion. 





A retired Humorist one day ventured into 
a cotton mil), and while in an unguarded 
moment he was explaining some of his post- 
mortem jokes to an innocent operative, he 
was drawn into the ponderous gearing and 
dreadfully crushed. They combed what 
they could of him out of the machinery and 
spread the effects on the floor. 

‘Who is it?’ was the anxious inquiry, as 
the crowd gathered around. Nobody could 
answer, 

Then the eyes of the Humorist slowly 
opened and his lips moved. 

“There ix good reason why nobody recog 
nizes me,” the Humorist painfully whis 
pered. 

A sympathizing bystander bent down his 


ear. 

“Why is it?” he asked. 

“Because,” explained the Humorist, seeing 
an opportunity to steal home, “because | 
have been traveling in cog.” 

And then a smile like a summer clond 
played for an instant over his features and 
he was gone. He never spoke again. 

That was one satisfaction. 


WM. COREY Co.. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 





| Excelsior S22: 





The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 





Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 
ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OE 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 

Manchester Green, - 

All work guaranteed. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN, 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


STAR NEEDLE ee 
Spring Knitt Need.e 

and Putts late oe 

Best Cast Steel. Sa- iii 

tisfaction Guaran- 








Conn 

















teed. —. 
= <tit 
S.K. Paramore 
Maager. CS 





New Britain, Conn. 





STANTON & LEWIS, 


Central Steam Forge 


Knitting Machine Cylinders +»: Dials. 


316 and 318 BRANCH &T., 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 
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Cyclone Dryers 


—FOR— 





Stockings, Underwear, Stock, Yarns, 
Cloth, Ete. 


Textile Machinery and Shafting Work. 
PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE MACHINERY CO 


a Hancock St., above Lehigh Ave., 
250 Doz. STOCKING DRYER. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHN S. PALMER, For Overshirts 
Manufacturer ot and Underwear, 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 


Pin eee oe OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 





Metal Edge Boxes or Heavy Goods. 


35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. | HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, ¥. ¥. 


SOAP COMPOUNDS. | tari: mus. 


Hotels, Institutions 
and Railroads. More economical than Soap. Clean, pure and harmless to paint, wood 
work, varnish and the finest fabrics. 


Unsurpassed for the SCOURING OF WOOL. 
DEAN & SUTHERLAND, gs,s=¢ 940 chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Warehouse 








Philadelphia Textile School 


OF THE 


Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 





TEACHES THE DESIGNING 
The = sa oa on AND MANUFACTURE OF ALL 
merrea wme™ CLASSES OF TEXTILES. 





Carding, Spinning and Finishing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing. 


pplications should be sent in at once for the term beginning October 
Ist, 1895. For circulars and other particulars, address, 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets, : Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Southern Railway. 


Thisis the great through route between 
the North and South, extending from Wash 
ington to Greenville on the Mississippi 
river, being made up of about thirty differ- 
ent roads. The lines of the Southern Rail. 
way extend into eight states, reaching every 
impertant point in the southeast of the 
Mississippiriver. It runs through or taps 
the richest portions of the South, as well as 
some of the most productive mineral, agri 
cultural and timber resources of the conti- 
nent. This widely extended corporation is 
as naturally interested in the development 
ot the territory tributary to its lines, as the 
farmer is toimprove and make productive 
the land he owns, and it expects to find its 
reward in the increase of business and to 
share in the general igs | which comes 
to all its constitutents. It not only desires 
to secure new settlers and the establishment 
of new enterprises, but also that all who 
locate in its territory shall succeed, for the 
reason that in their success it can only find 
its own true prosperity. 

Manufacturers who are thinking of locat 
ing anywhere in the South will do well to 
correspond with M. V. Richards, land and 
industrial agent of the Southern Railway, at 
Washington, D. C., before reaching a de 
cision. It will be his pleasure, no less than 
the interest of his company to deal liberally 
with all its patrons, and todo all he can to 
promote their comfort, convenience and 
advancement. 





—The Knoxville Woolen Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn, have placed their order with the 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R.I, for 
the new mill now in process of erection, 
which for the present will be a one-story 
building, and be arranged for about 5000 
spinning spindles. Their order consists of 
picking, revolving flat cards, electric stop 
motion drawing frames, slubbing, inter- 
mediate and roving frames. 


—L. W. Bethune, the American agent for 
A. F. Craig & Co., of Paisley, Scotland, build 
ers of all kinds of shearing machinery, has 
removed his New York office from 41 L {berty 
St. to 128 Pear] St. Mr. Craig, one of the part- 
ners of the house, has recently been in this 
country, and together with Mr. Bethune, has 
been making a tour of the manufacturing 
centres, and although the general business 
conditions are poor, they report a very en. 
couraging outlook for their machinery. 
They have recently installed fur a large 
Brussels carpet manufacturer, in Glasgow, 
Templeton Co., a shear of remarkable 
width, 174 inches, which is working-to their 
entire satisfaction. 


—The American Tubing & Webbing Co., 
Providence, R. I., have put in an 80-drum 
a winder, made by the Foster Machine 
Co., Westfield, Mass. ‘This machine received 
a gold medal at the Mechanics’ Fair in Bos 
ton last fall, and also a diploma for merito- 
rious improvements. The increasing sales 
show how the machine is appreciated by 
manufacturers. 


—The name of the Stillman-Rich Machine 
Co., Westerly, R.I., has been changed to the 
Stillman-Randall Machine Co. There is no 
change, however, in the quality of the waste 
dusters and special machinery turned out 
by the firm, and orders will receive the same 
prompt consideration as in the past. 


—The Erwin Cotton Mills, West Durham, 
N.C., are now receiving their openers, and 
breaker, intermediate and finisher lappers 
from the American Mac hine Co., of Paw. 
tucket, with whom they have placed their 
entire contract for picking machinery, 





“STANDARD B” 








Ellie 


ib othalhaabelle Avesta ntl 
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an 


COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIVUNAL 
EXPOSITION. 

ATLANTA, GA., November Ist, 1895. 
This certifies that the Appropriate Jury 
has awarded to the STANDARD MACHINE 
CO., ot Philadelphia, Pa., Diploma of Honor 
and GOLD MEDAL—Automatie Knitting Mach. 

inery. 
DANIEL C. GILMAN, 
P resident Jury of Awards 

. A. COLLIE 

P vende nt and General Director. 


STANDARD MACHINE CO. 


508 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE 


Line of Edgings and Braids that CANNOT 
be bought from NON-DESCRIPT selling 
agents and others, and that is 


Friedberger’s WHOSE STANDARD 


EDGINGS AND BRAIDS, 


Universally conceded to be 


SUPERIOR 62502 ONLY direct from the 


mill or from his travelling salesmen. 


THE ADVANTACES of direct dealing in this 
line need not be pointed out to the Ribbed 
Underwear Manufacturer. He has already 
had the reverse experience. 


Spring 1897 line of SURE WINNERS, embracing 
Radically New Features, and 150 new 
Styles now ready. 


OUTPUT EXCEEDS that of all other Mills combined. 


New, Correct and Original Patterns, 
Lowest Prices consistent with Quality, 


Rapid Deliveries of Unlimited Quantities. 





Plant large enough for all requirements, 


WEEKLY PRODUCTION, - 1,800,000 YARDS. 


Write to FRIEDBERGER for Samples. 


CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 
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A Few Mistakes, 


While associating with engineers and 
steam users it is possible for us to hear 
and curious ideas ad- 


many strange 


vanced, if we are on the lookout for 
them, and if some of them are not dan- 
gerous as well it will not be the fault of 
those who advance them. 

One | 


times by 


have heard mentioned several 
both 


neers, is that where we have two boil- 


steam users and engi- 
ers in use, and the water level is higher 
in one than in the other, it is due to the 
fire being hotter under the one with the 
least water in it, and this hot fire creates 
more pressure in that boiler, hence it is 
not so easy for the feed water to enter 
it, the consequence being that more 
goes to the other one. 

In one case that I have in mind, there 
is a 5-inch equalizing pipe on a pair of 
tubular boilers, but that does not seem 
to enter into the calculation at all. 

As I tind there are some who do not 


fully understand what is meant by an 


equalizing pipe, I will say that it refers 
to a pipe leading from the steam space of 
one boiler to that of another, and there 
are no Other connections out of which 
steam can be drawn from it for any 
purpose 

With such an arrangement as this in 
use, how can there be more pressure in 
one boiler than in the other? It is true 
that quite often one fire will be found 
to be in better condition than the other, 
but the only effect is to cause more 

that 
lower 


water to be evaporated out of 


boiler, hence the water level is 
in it. 

I do not mean to say that it is impos- 
sible to pipe up a pair of boilers so that 
there will not be a difference of pres- 
sure, but it is not the case in ordinary 
If we 
on each boiler, then if there really is a 


practice. have a correct gage 
difference of pressure, the gages will 
indicate this difference, which is a fact 
that is overlooked-by: advocates of this 
idea 


Continued on page 105. 





PERFECTED 


AUTOMATIC NAPPER 


Ono the ENSEDE of MACHINE 
ly and perfectly, and possesses valuable 


ments 


Attached to the Knitting Machine for 


Napping Underwear 





Works rapid 
improve 


For circulars address 


Keystone Automatic Brushing Co. 


LIMITED) 


SPRING CITY, PA. 





DESIGNS. Expert Service. 


[am prepared to furnish to manufacturers, mivice, 0} } 
I will furnish details of weave construction, stock to 


and patterns of goods. If desired 


be used, and finish required, of any pattern or sample submitted to me. 
touch with the New York market, and have the necessary technical knowledge. 
simply a picker-out of patterns, but will do that work if desired. 
All communiations confidentiail. 


reasonable. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


opinions, or suggestions as to styles 


Iam in constant 
| am not 
My terms are not un, 
Address DESIGNER, P. O. Box, 222 
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THE “STIRLING” WATER TUBE STEAM BOILER. 


Over 350,000 H. P. in use. 


Absolutely sate at high pressure. Not 
an ounce of cast metal used in its con 
struction. WE CAN PROVE to your en 
tire satisfaction that the “Stirling” will 
give much higher average economy, with 
far less expense for reyairs, than any 
boiler on the market to-day, and in proof 
ot our claims we can refer you to some 
of the largest firms in the Country 
Please do us the favor to investigate be 
fore purchasing elsewhere. 

Prices very reasonable. Catalogues, 
testimonials and complete information 
promptly furnished. 


J, BRADFORD SARGENT, 


8 OLIVER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Philadelphia Machine Screw Works, 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINE SCREWS AND STUDS 


of Every Description 


Nos. 624-626 Race Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHAS. MUNSON BELTING C0., 


STORE AND FACTORY: 


{16 and 148 North Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURE 


PURE CHESTNUT OATES 


LEATHER BELTS. 


SHORTEST LAP BELT MADE. 


We guarantee our Belts to give bette: 
satisfaction than all other makes 


ALL BELTS GUARANTEED, 
Represented in all Principal Cities in the United States. 


Long Distance Telephone, 62-94, 
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Suppose that we have a pair of boil- 
ers piped up in the ordinary way, with 
a check valve in the feed pipe to each, 
of 10 
result be? 


and there should be a difference 


pounds, what would the 
Would not this difference of pressure 
close one of the check valves at once 
and cause all of the water to go to the 
other boiler? Probably it would. 
If there was no check valve in the 
pipes between the two boilers then, as 
of 10 


pounds or even less in the steam pres- 


soon as there was a difference 
sure, the water would be forced out of 
the boiler where the highest pressure 
one in a 


existed, and into the other 


short time. In cases where the water 


level is not the same in two boilers, it 
may be evened up by making a better 
fire under the boiler having the most 
water in it. 

A common mistake among young en- 
gineers, and others who are not well in- 
formed, is to think that with one boiler 
we have the pressure denoted by the 


single gage, but with two the pressure 
is doubled, with three it is trebled, ete., 
thus multiplying the pressure denoted 
by one gage by the number of gages, 
and some of them will argue the case 
when told that they are wrong. 

They claim if this were not true, it 
would be unnecessary to have more than 
one boiler, as the pressure there would 
be sufficient to drive the engine, forget- 
ting that the object in adding more 
boilers, is to get more volume of steam, 
and not more pressure. 

In the ease of an engine that is sup- 
plied by steam from 10 boilers is taken, 
we find that it may be started with one 
of them and run up to speed for a few 
minutes, and as long as the pressure 
can be kept up on that boiler all is well, 
but soon the pressure falls and the en- 
gine slackens up. 
little 
will show any one that if we had 10 


Furthermore, a consideration 


boilers with 80 pounds pressure on each 


Continued on page 109. 





OPERATE YOUR MILLS 
ELECTRIciITy. 


First Cost Not Great. 


Cost of Maintenance Low. 
Great Economy in Operation. 


Results Satisfactory. 


WATER POWERS UTILIZED 


NO MATTER HOW FAR FROM YOUR MILL, 
BY OUR SYSTEM OF 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


Write for Particulars and Estimates, 


General Electric Gompany, 


Main Office: SCHNECETADY, N. WY. 
SALES OFFICE: 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Boston, Mass. 
New York. N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Buffalo. N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Omaha, Neb 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Helena, Mont. 
Denver, Colo. 
San Francisco,C; 
Portland, Ore 


FOREIGN DEPT: | eevee Ok N. Y. 


New York Office, 44 Broad 
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GREENFIELD 


STEAM ENGINE WORKS. 


Established 1874. 
Manufacturers of 


Greenfield Stationary, Portable and Yacht 


ENCINES and BOILERS. 


Also Horizontal, Automatic and Variable 
Cut-Off Engines 
Sizes from 8 to 75 Horse Power. 
Also Vertical and Horizontal and Marine Boilers 
Steam Pumps and Adams’ Grate Bars. 


DW. G. & 6. GREENFIELD, East Newark, N. J. 
Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Co., 


Successors to WHITEHILL ENGINE & PICTET ICE MACHINE CO, 
Office and Works: 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITEHILL ... 
CORLISS STEAM 
EN Cc j N ES, pate gt nee ind 


PENNEY'’S iCE MAKING AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY, using pomeneet A and PICTET sul- 
phurous oxide system. 
New York Office, Steam Boilers and Steam Power Equipments, Iron and Brass Castings 


39-41 Copeeanet ST. Send for our Descriptive Circulars. 











Polar Belt Dressing. 


THE |BEST IN USE. 
Put up in 25, 50, 75 and 100 Ib. cans, 
One-half barrels and barrels. 


m) Composition Wire Belt Lace. 


It will not cut the belt or tear out at 
the lace holes. 


For circulars and prices address, 


GEO. W. ee & CO,. Stamford, Conn., Sole ee 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 





ESTABLISHED 1876. 


IMPERIAL BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 


Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE. 
and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
card and we will call. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . 324 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 





WATER WHEELS AND GOVERNORS 





BURNHAWN’S % "crs, sence 


It gives on either a Vertical or Horizontal Shaft more power for 
its price, yields a greater percentage for water used, either with 
full or part gate drawn, and is the simplest, most durable and best 
finished wheel made. Send for new catalogue. ‘ 


BURNHAM BROS., York, Pa. 





a = eee POW!” ER. 
Governed for Textile Mills and Electrical Work 


The limit of government of water- power is otten deter 
mined by the design and construction of plant. Consult us i 
possible before completing your plar 

With OUR COMPOLU ND REGULATORS 
we will undertake and guarantee the government of water 
power for all purposes, including Electric Railway, 
Power and Lighting Plants. We make and sell all 
of Replogle’s Electrical and Mechanical Governors and other 
devices for the government of water power. Expert advice 
turnished on application. If results of your present system 
are not satisfactory write us. Address all inquiries to 


THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS, 
Engineer. AKRON, OHIO. 





Alcott’s High Duty Turbine. 


This Wheel is considered one of the most correct 
that has been devised; gives high results, and with late 
improvements is the 


BEST. MOST PRACTICAL AND 
EFFICIENT PARTIAL GATE 
WHEEL IN EXISTENCE. 


State your requirements and send for Catalogue to 


T. C. Alcott & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


WATER WHEELS 


MANY SIZES AND STYLES. UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 


adapted for all purposes. Easy working bal 
to all POWER PLANTS anced gates We guarantee most 
power with smallest quantity of water, at both full and part gates. 





UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
Write for pamphlet of either, stating your wants. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A 
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LORD'S BOILER COMPOUNDS. 


For the Removal and Prevention of Scale in Steam Boilers, 


are endorsed by the acknowledged authorities of the world; they are adopted by the United States and 
Foreign Governments, and ane highty recommended in our standard books on Steam E ngineering. ‘To 
prove this statement, I will send one of these valuable books, costing from $1.00 to $5 00 per copy, by 
mail, free of charge, with an order tor the Compound. As I manufacture all my different chemicals, | 
can sell at less than half the price charged by other parties in my line. 

For fnll information, address, 


GEO. W. LORD, 316 Union St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


What Steam Coal 
Do You Use? 


For the purpose of introducing its Steam and Gas Coals to the manufac 
turers of New England, the Dominion Coal Company (Limited), is prepared 
to quote prices that will prove satisfactory to consumers. 








ADDRESS: 


DOMINION COAL CO. Ltd. 


2S Milk Street, 
Boston. 





THe Curtis 


Steam & 


Grease ~ E PA RATO R 


Is a thoroughly practical instrument, made 
on scientific principles. 


IT WILL 


separate water from steam, and so deflect 
the water that it cannot possibly get back 
into the current. 


IT WILL 


separate grease and sediment from exhaust 
steam. The construction of the Separator is 
such that the grease may be drawn off at 
intervals, and the sediment removed by taking 
off the cover which removes the float and 
exposes the interior. 





SVCVSSSSSVSSSSVs49ssssesssssn)d 


The aneet Use of this Separator is Evidence of Its Superiority. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


DESTE & SEELEY CO,, 


29 to 33 HAVERHILL STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
New York, 109 Liberty St.; Chicago, 218 Lake St. 


DBDVDSO3O8 


Seaubeewind 


F 
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then the combined pressure will 
be shown by a gage attached to the 


pipe. Would any 


expect it to indicate 800 pounds? 


boiler, 


main steam person 


I have known of a steam user and his 


engineer getting their heads together 


and concocting a plan to reduce ex- 
penses by disconnecting one side of a 
Worthington boiler feed pump, so as to 
What a huge 


run the other side alone. 


joke. 
Again, when a man who owns a 
steam plant works for several days try- 
¢ to improve a damper regulator, or 
hee to make it work with less varia- 
shortening 


tion of steam pressure, by 


the lever on the damper itself because 
in that case less movement of the lever 


will be necessary, instead of making 


the lever long enough to utilize the full 
stroke of the reg 


of knowledge of the 


rulator, it shows a lack 


first principles of 


mechanics, for even a common laborer 


knows that he can lift a heavy weight 


easier with a long lever than he can 
with a short one. 

Probably every person knows this to 
be a fact, but knowledge is of little 
value unless we can apply it to useful 
every day work. In the above men- 
a lack of 
but still the 


effect is the same in practice. 


tioned case it may have been 


ability to apply knowledge, 


Because engines and boilers are made 
of iron and steel, it is a 
for the 


sume that there is no limit to the 


great mistake 
owner of a steam plant to as- 
amount 
of work that may be piled on them, for 
there is a limit to their power as well 


as to that of men and animals, but this 
is not always understood. 
taken diag 


gine working with the 


I have rrams from an en- 


highest boiler 


Continued on page 111 





IMPROVED 


CEMENT LINED 


WROUGHT STEEL PEN STOCKS. 


Ilave you a water power 
that you wish to develop ? 
or a defective wooden pen- 
stock that you must repair 


any size desired ; 


or replace? Then secure 
descriptive circular and 
price of my steel penstocks. 
They are cheaper than 
wood, they are indestruc- 
tible, they are absolutely 
water tight; they are con- 
structed on the ground 
where they are to be used, 
therefore can be adapted to 
the most difficult places. 
They will stand any head of 
water, they can be made of 


tj dy! 
they hey e been tested and approved for years. 


For full information and price, address the manufacturer, 


GEO. DALRYMPLE, 


Lock Box 466 


Eaixr EXitawen, Vt. 














TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 


GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 


CARRY MONEY 











DO NOT WHEN TRAVELING. 
IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKF 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
re AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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pressure allowed, which showed that 
the limit of power had been reached, 
but on reporting to the superintendent, 
was told that one of our neighbors was 
running more machinery than we were, 
and although he had a much larger en- 
gine, still his practice showed that we 
could run more without trouble. 

Such a course will usually cause an 
engineer to make some remarks, if 
nothing worse comes of it, but it is only 
a fair sample of the way that many 
steam users look at these things. It is 
also a great mistake for the owner of a 
steam plant to pile an unreasonable 
amount of work on his engineer, just 
because said engineer is good natured 
and wishes to do all that he can for his 


employer's interest. An engineer 
should have time to attend to his work 
in a careful way, also to look about his 
plant and see if there is anything that 
requires attention, for by so doing 
many an expensive shut down and re- 
pair bill has been dispensed with, or 
rather avoided altogether 


In order to gain a larger space and bet 
ter facilities for handling goods, the Chicago 
Raw Hide Belt Co., has removed from Nos. 
Ivi and 193 to 195 and 197 High St, Boston. It 
i~ their purpose to increase the size of the 
stock previously carried, and otherwise im 
prove their facilitiestor meeting the wants 
of customers. 


—The Eden Park Cotton Mills Co., Doug. 
lasville, Ga., have placed their entire con- 
tract for picking and card room machinery 
with the American Machine Co., of [Paw 
tucket, R.I. Their mill is built with a ca 
pacity of 10,000 spindles. They are starting 
up with 5000, but the management expect 
that within a short time, they will be able to 
put in their full equipment. 





Endorsed by Board of Fire Underwriters. 
SUPERIOR TO 
COTTON WASTE. 


Safe, Durable and 
oe 


AMERICAN 
SILK SIFG, CO., 
—~$11 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents Wanted. Beware of loose woven imitations 


Metatiaed or Oilless Bearings 


aw For Loose Pulleys and other 
bearings. Perfectly clean. 
No cutting or danger of fire 
from overheating. Send for 
Loose Pulley circular No. 5. 


North American Metaline Co. 


62 W. Av. cor. 3d St. Long 
Island City, N. Y. 





SMEALLIE BROS. 


BOILER FEED ani 
TANK PUMPS 


In four sizes for Hot 

or Cold Water. 

No. 2 Single, 130 gals. per 
Hour. 

No. 3 Single, 420 gals. per 
Hour. 

No.3 Double, 840 gals. per 
Hour. 

No. 4 Double, 1680 gals. 
per Hour. 


Strongest and Cheapest Pump .in the Market. 


Write for Circular and Prices. 


24 Livingston St., Amsterdam, 
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VICTOR STANDARD 


Fire Proof Door 


— AND — 


Fixtures. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


VICTOR M’F’C CO. Fir Fighters) Newburyport, Mass. 
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PASSENGER 
© FREIGHT 


ELEVAl co 


53 STATE Trev. F LEVATOR O: 


EK OSTON. | 
sei ~NEW YORK. ROCHESTER, N Y 


HooGes BUILDING, eS 
DETROIT. 2500 iN VSR 





McCALVEY ELEVATOR WORKS, 


Improved Steam, Electric and Hand Power 


ELEVATORS 


» TAYLOR, 602.604 Cherry St. 
a Bt PHILADELPHIA. 





Boston Office, 67 Chuuncey St. 





ELEVATORS Hoists Waiters for any place, capacity or 
¢ weight, Electric, Steam, Hydraulic or Man 
ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin- 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phiia., Pa. 





Headquarters 
ELECTRIC b PORTABLE 
Watchman’s Glocks 


Lowest Prices 
Latest Improvements, 
Patents 1886-1893. 
Send for Circular. 
E. 0. HAUSBURG, 


41 Maiden Lane, New York. tHe ‘“‘ALERT.** 





ANDREW WATSON, 
2136-38 Dickinson St., 


Machinist and Engineer, near Trenton Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
suilder of VERTICAL STEAM ENGINES and BOILERS 

Peculiar for their economy of space and fuel, safety and 

quickness in raising steam. 

Also sole Manufacturers of Improved Balance Governos 
with Automatic Stop, Valves, Improved Pistons for Engine 
which reqnire no setting by the engineer 

Engine Builders and Dealers supplied with Governors 
Stop Valves, Safety Valves, ete. 








Perfection Belts, 


Self Adjustable, Turned Over Edges. 
Patented Dee. 27th, 1892. 
English Patent applied for on an improvement 


WS 


For Conical Pulleys; Shifting and Quarter Turn Belt s 
NOW MADE OF 


RAW HIDE. 
Strong, Durable and Licht Weight. 


THIS is the most pertect belt 

made for driving Conical Pul 

leys. Whenan ordinary belt is 

placed on a pair of Conical Pul- 

leys, it comes in contact with 

) them at one edge, instead of 

across the entire face of the belt, 

owing to the fact, that the tace 

of the belt is perpendicular to 

the plane in which the belt 

travels, while the surfaces of 

the pulleys are oblique to said 

plane, This produces an uneven 

tension on the belt, and renders 

it dificult to make it work prop- 

erly. This defect is remedied 

by this improved belt. Its 

working face, is divided into 

parallel sections, and when 

placed over a pair of Conical 

Pulleys and tension is brought upon it, the 

sections hug the pulleys closely, for its 

whole width, the backing yielding suffi 
ciently to al etd 


low this ef a 


fect. The re 

sult is that 

the belt 
works } 
transmits | 
more power | 
than a belt 

made in the 

ordinary Rad ia 
way. 

For rapid running SHIFTING BELTS, and for 
QUARTEK TURNS they have no equal. Being 
made of one piece of leather in width, and 
TURNED OVER at the EDGES CANNOT POSSIBLY 
OPEN at the SIDES, by coming in contact 

with the shifter. 
Having a loose joint 
in the centre, pre- 
vents opening, and 
the plys separating, 
when used as a Quar 
ter Tarn Belt. 
These belts are 
made from the best 
Rawhide Butts, pre 
pared by a patented 
process. No lime or 
acids are used in the 
manufacture of the 
Jeather, from which these belts are made. 
The fibre of the leather is retained in its 
natural condition, making a leather soft, 
strong and pliable, trom 30 to 50 per cent 
stronger than any tanned leather. For 
Strength, Driving Power, and Durability 
these belts have no equal. They are much 
lighter in weight, will do more and better 
work, and will transmit more power, as they 
adhere much better to the pulleys on ac 
count of their soft and pliable surface, giv 
ing from 10 to 20 per cent. greater driving 
power. 

Can furnish to order any width desired. 
Made endless if required. Every belt war 
rented perfectly satisfactory if properly 
used. Write for Price List, Samples and 
Discounts, 


| 
| 
witht | | 
less wear,an | = 
| 


ADDRESS: 
H.-L. WEAVER, Sole Agent, 
(Manager Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co.) 


195-197 High St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A 
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There’s poetry in old-time ways, but there’s business in new, 
Our belts are made by and for modern methods. But they have 
the old oaken strength. ‘ 


Factory, Wilmington, Del, 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS, 
239 Market St., Phila. 













The only reliable cover- 
ing on earth. 


Agents Wanted. 


553 GRAND STREET, 


Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Mineral Anti-Friction Lubricant. 


This is the name of a new lubricant soon 
to be placed on the market. It has special 
interest for textile manufacturers. All the 
component parts are mineral and lubricat 
ing. It will not expand and contract with 
the heat and cold, and it is indestructible by 
these elements. The lubricant is composed 
of graphite, asbestos and other materials 
made into a composition by a patented pro- 
cess. It can be moulded into almost any 
form, and consequently can be applied to 
any shape of bearing. Obviously, there is a 
great saving of power in whatever way the 
lubricant is used. 

Though it can be used in all parts of the 
mill, the special fleld claimed for it is the 
running of spindles. Nochange in the make 
up of the spindle is required, as the lubri 
cant is applied in the bolster, with the fol 
lowing arrangement of shafting 

REVS. PER MIN. 


The main shaft,2 3 16 in 150 
Counter = 111-16 * 450 
' o 13 * 1600 
= * =6111.-16 * 3500 
at » ke = 7000 


Silk spindles have been run up to almost 
even 20,000 revolutions per minnte, and ert 
ton and woolen up to 10,900, all of them with 
out the use of oil. There is no possibility of 
producing soiled waste, and this fact will 
find ready appreciation in the spinning 
room. 

The uses to which the new found lubricant 
can be put are manifold, and practically un. 
limited. Itis excellent for loose pulleys as 
well as for main shafting, and as a bushing 
for trolleys on electric cars it is unexcelled. 
The first box in which it was put has been 
running over two years on a 21-4 inch shaft, 
250 revolutions per minute during working 
hours, and it shows no perceptible weur. 
The longer the lubricant is in use, the 
smoother the surface it creates. Persons 
who wish to inquire further into its merits 
ean address Garrity & Crocker, 8 Thayer St., 
Boston. 





—J. D. Sheldon & Co., of New York, pub 
lishers of the standard mercantile works, 
annonnee their Buvers’ Reference Book, as 
now in revision. This popular work was 
established in 1874. Consequently, the com- 
ing issue will be the 24th consecutively. 
The systemmatic classification (in sub-divi 
sions) of the various lines in dry goods and 
kindred branches sought after by the buyer, 
together with the unprecedented advertis 
ing patronage accorded this work by the 
prominent manufacturers, comprises (as 
per reference to the last edition) nearly 600 
printed pages. The trade accepts it as 
authority; the circulation is very general, 
and to the buyer it is a constant guide of 
great value. Manufacturers who are not 
already represented in it should communi- 
cate with the publishers with that view. 


THE DANFORTH BELTING CO., 


Manufacturers ot 


BELTING, 


Aprons for Worsted Machinery, Rol- 
ler Covers and Lace Leather. 


| 221 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hahn’s ‘iccovea Watchman’s Time Detector. 


This clock is adapted to 
six or twelve stations 
and the keys are all dif- 
ferent. A liberal al- 
lowance made for old 
detectors. For cireu- 
lars, prices and further 
information address, 


NANZ & CO., 
111 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK, 

















rHE WEEKLY EDITION OF 


SHELDON'S SPECIAL REPORTS 


is the most Authentic Record of the im. 
portant business changes constantly 
transpiring. Manufacturers should take it 
and use its columns for their announcments 
of new goodsete. Terms $2 per annum 
J.D. SuHevpon & Co., Publishers, 54 Franklin 
Street. New York. 


ALEXANDER BROS. 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Capital, 100.000 SPINDLES, 
$1,200,000 Weekly Mroduct 120,000 Ibs 
, , ad 


14’s to 160's. 


HIGH GRADE 


Cotton Yarns,, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Silk, Plush, Upholstery & Hosiery 


MANUFACTURERS. 


American Peelers. Sea Island. Egyptian Cottons. 


Superior Qualities Combed and Carded—Furnished in singles, 2, 3, 4 and 6-ply 
chain warps, skeins, beams, spools, tubes, cones and Lisle Thread yurns. 


Cops for Weaving and Twisting. Cops for Hosiery. 


GLOBE YARN MILLS, 


Fall River, Mass. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, . Treasurer. 





Arnold B. Sanford, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000.45 


Sanford Spinning Co 


TRADE MARK. 30,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
iia pounds I4s to 40s. 


Nove.ty Corron Yarns. 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 








The Eastern Yarn Market. 


Colored Double Roving Cotton Yarns. 
The knitters are running on short time. 
Deliveries have been very much delayed 
and May has been the worst month since 
January. Business will be much im- 
proved the present month as the delivery 
of goods begins at this time, and for the 
following three months knitters have as 
many orders as they can reasonably 
handle. Knitters generally have orders 
enough, but. as the time of deliveries 
arrives, buyers have been delaying. 
The time is now here when goods must 
be delivered and the opinion is expressed 
that some jobbers will be short of goods 
later in the season. Jobbers and re- 
tailers in general have very light stocks, 
and the appearances are that while the 
season may be late it will be a busy one. 

Spinners are trying to keep in motion. 
They have orders enough for yarn, but 
fail to get corresponding orders to 
deliver stock. Their policy is to keep 
away from the trade and it seems to be 
true that knitters do not care to see yarn 
salesmen. The knitting fraternity have 
placed orders for present requirements 
and as soon as they can get started want 
the yarn ordered, but have no further 
orders to give. Prices are nominal and 
spinners are making but slight conces- 
sions. ‘Trade is very slow at best and 
no one seems to know where the trouble 
lies. Itis believed that after the Repub- 
lican convention business will be much 
improved. 

Combed Egyptian and Allen Seed. 
Combed yarns are fairly well sold and 
the balbriggan trade has been good. 
Lisle yarns have been sold in 2/40s to 
2/42s. Some knitters both in balbrig- 
van and lisle underwear are inclined to 
place orders for next year's deliveries. 


Regarding the position of cotton yarns, 


YARN DEPARTMENT. 





the opinion is expressed by large spin- 
ners that there will be no material 
difference in the cost of yarn for the 
coming knitting season. Yarn is not 
being sold briskly, but there are special 
things wanted which will keep mills 
reasonably busy. Then, at the present 
prices of yarn, mills are making no 
money; consequently, if the prices of 
yarn should fall off to any great extent, 
there would be stoppage enough of 
spindles to equalize the change. Many 
orders for underwear which must be 
placed this season have not yet been 
entered. They must be ordered later; 
and, consequently, we believe that yet 
we shall have a fair business. 

Woolen Yarn. Spinners in many 
instances have but little business and 
will shut down shortly ; others have all 
spindles running. ‘The position of wool 
isacurious anomaly. The price of that 
article has to go but a trifle lower, 
when it will be exported in large quan- 
tities. A very large importer told the 
writer that he could sell larger amounts 
even now but, as they could not see fair 
profit, would not handle the stock. If 
the market goes off two cents, undoubt 
edly large blocks of wool will be 
exported. The weaving trade is in a 
demoralized condition. The knitting 
trade is in a much better position, and 
orders are being placed for stock. 

Worsted Yarn. The demand on the 
light weights is vo.ng to be on cheviots, 
while fancy worsteds and clay diagonals 
are going to be very little in demand. 
The warehouses in New York are 
crowded with clays and manufacturers 
say that, although they will have fancy 
samples on the market, they expect but 
few orders. All the mills are going in 
heavily on cheviots and the trade will 
not suffer for lack of supply. Manu- 

Continued on page 117 
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Combined Capital Stock, $2,250,000.00 Total Spindles, 170,000. 


WM. D. HOWLAND, TREAS. BYRON F. CARD, AGT. 


NEW BEDFORD MFC. CO., 
HOWLAND MILLS CORP’N, 
ROTCH SPINNING CORP’N. 


Single or Twisted, Combed or — 
Hosiery sm Chain Warps, Skeins, Sp« 
Cops, also on Beams from Nos. 10’s to 2 20°s 
Byron F. Card, Selling Agent. _ COTTON YARNS, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Frank E. Patterson, Prest. 





Germantown Spinning . 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to %s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 





ECYPTIAN COTTON 


EERMAN CAPELLI. Bw, 


Rothschild Building, Cor. Leonard St. & W. Broadway 
NEW YORE. 
=x. BINDERNAGEL Alexandria, Egypt. 





C. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G. A. BLAISDE1,L, Vice-Pres. E.J. CARRIGAN, Sec 
Established 1860.—-Incorporated 1893. 


THE 8S. BLAISDELL JR., Co., 


Egyptian CO TTony, Peruvian 


American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill form Egypt, Peru 
and all American Southern points. CEICOFr ETH E, Ass. 





Established 18658. 


H. M. WITTER & COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON WEBBING, TAPES AND BINDINGS, 


Worcester, Mass. 


W. WARREN THREAD WORKS, 


Manufacturers and renee rs of 


Polished Threads and Cotton Yarns, <osicials!"We'ntmwiacture Spock 


WESTFIELD, MASS. - on wom, 01 wing thread, ete on-hole 


aming thread put up in any 
form to suit the trade. Samples sent upon application and correspondence solicited 


Our Bleaching and Dyeing facilities are New and Unsurvassed. 
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faeturers are very much discouraged 
and are keeping mills running hoping 
to make up for the dullness and profit- 
lessness of weaving later on. All have 
their eyes on the Republican convention 
and, if a strong man and a solid plat- 
form is adopted, we believe it will start 
trade considerably. 

Many of the weavers have shut down 
and many more will be forced to shut 
down within a month if fresh orders are 
not forthcoming. Most of the mills are 
running short time with a curtailment 
of production. Knitters of astrachans 
have orders enough for late deliveries 
but are very careful not to make up 
more cloth than deliveries call for. 
They know if buyers think advisable 
orders will be cancelled, and besides 
it is feared by them that astrachans will 
not be popular another season. For 
these reasons, with orders enough for 
future delivery, knitters will not push 
the work till the demand is upon them. 
It is predicted that later this delay in 
deliveries will cause a shortage when 


business starts up. It is undoubtedly 


a fact that, if the tariff is ever adjusted | 


in favor of American manufacturers, 


those who have stood the Democratic | 
| 


reform in the shape of dull times will 
have an enormous business. The cur- 
tuilment and retirement of looms under 
the present order of affairs is simply 
appalling. 

Spinners have been selling some 
lustre yarn. Weavers have been try- 
ing to buy yarn below cost, but spinners 
simply will not accept the offers made. 
They receive the offers, hunt the wool 
market over in a vain effort to get wool 
at a price which will enable them to 
accept, but cannot find the right priced 
wool. Some spinners say that business 
is worse now than it has been since we 
have been «‘reformed.” A portion of 
the weavers talk of shutting down, say 
from June 15 until July 15. Everyone 
is looking for the adjournment of Con- 
gress and the result of the Republican 
convention. Australian fine yarns will 
have a poor chance in next season’s 
requirements. 


Continued on page 119, 





GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


VA P NS 4s and abo bs 
"naass" WARPS 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & 60,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 


All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


J. H. LANE & CO., 


Commission Merchants. 


COTTON 


svaaure LARNS 


110 Worth St,, NEW YORK. 
24 Mingston St., BOSTON. 
151-53 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 


ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 














FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY 
54 Leonard St... New Work. 


| SAWYER, MANNING & CO., 


YARNS, 


| $6 & 88 Franklin St., NEW YORE. 
| 0. H. SAMPSON & CO., 


YARNS, 


BOSTON, 67 Chauncy St. 
NEW YORK, 58 £60 Worth St. 
PHILA. 206 Chestnut St. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


| WEAVING 
and 
HOSIERY . 


All Plies and Numbers. 
Imported Warns a Specialty. 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TRENTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Trenton, N. Jd. 


Manufacturers of 


| All Numbers of Worsted Yarns. 


| Knitting and Floss Yarns a Specialty, 
A. FOSTER, Superintendent. 





| 















& 
a 
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cca ORSWELL MILLS hae 








COMBED OR CARDED 


“¥Y ARINS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CoO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Colored and Bleached Yqrne Furired PAWTUCKET, B.I. 


(fotton Yarns James F.White&Co. BuRLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


«> WARPS all WIDTHS 
54 an 56 Worth St., NEW YORK. and WEIGHTS. 


228 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA. 
PLAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warns, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
Fer SATINETS, BLANKEI!IS, EIC. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


Lowi HII: MASS. 


“MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers o1 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 
MALLISON ROPE WORKS, - ESTABLISHED 1827. 


JOHN M. HODSON, 
Single and Double Loop Bands * vorssEz.ra.co- 


ROPE, TWINES AND COTTON BANDINGS. 
MANAY UNE, ” PEI LADELPKFHIA. 








Of Every Description. 
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We quote : 
ROVING WHITE COP YARN. 
15 
16 
18 


DOUBLE 
lls and 12s 
16s 
20s 


cts. 
cts. 
7. cts. 
Jaeger and Camel’s Hair. 
10s to 12s 
Cones 1 cent extra. 
Other colors quoted on application. 


164 ets. 


Egyptian Combed. 
1/10sto 12s 
1/20s 28 
| EA 
1/40s i 1g 
1/458 to 1/508 . 39 

Cones extra price. 


cts. 
cts. 
cts. 
cts. 
cts. 


27 


ALLEN SEED COMBED. 


1/10s 24 cts. 

1/40s 32 cts. 

2/40s 37 ects. 
WOOLEN YARN. 


Will quote on inquiry, as there is too 


great diversity to give satisfactory quo- 
tation. 


WORSTED YARN 
Fine Australian. 
“ae 75 ¢ 
‘r numbers in proportion. 
2/6 0s a 
Half-blood domestic. 
2/40s 


Othe 
83 cts. 


68-72 


DOMESTIC. 
1/4 Blood, 
2/28s, 24s, 18s 53-59 
2/3298. ete 
3/8 Blood, 
2/32s 
2/28s, 2 
1/2 Blood, 


2/228, 


cts. 
cts. 


60 
60 


cts. 
cts. 


28s 62 ets. 


The Philadelphia Yarn Market, 


There is little change in the 
business in Philadelphia, since last re- 
port. Manufacturers are generally run- 
ning but part of their looms, and some 
in both weaving and knitting mills are 
shutiing down fully half time or more. 
We believe 


stock made up ahead. 


they all have considerable 


Collections are somewhat bette 


not good. 


Spinners are also curtailing their pro- | 


duction. Some of them are shutting 


Continued on page 123. 


state of | 


| TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


r, but 


KERR THREAD Ce. 


-——SPINNERS OF—— 


sea tiand OOP SINGLES 


Sea Island 
30s to 160s. 


All Numbers, 
Fall River, Mass. 


BALE, STUART & CO. 


sex YARNS. 


Cotton ond 
Worsted 

495 Broome &t.., 
NEW Yorna. 


31 G eor 
J.D. KENNEDY, Lessee 


North Athens Cotton Mills, 


Manufacturer of 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


in numbers from 4s to 14s. 
ATHENS, - on 





eR, ENG. 





TENN. 





ABEGG & RUSCH, 
WORSTED YARNS 


Dry Spun, Nos. 36s to 100s. 


COTTON YARNS 


Nos. 125 to 120s. 
92 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 








WHE 





WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
farns. 

: 15 SETS CARDS. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER, - MASS. 
A. HERBST. J. W. JONES 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
7 PHILADELPHIA. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


agree, WARPS 


ORED 
COTTON 
Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY. MASS. 


Ramie Yarns. 





| Spun Silk, Tussah, Domestic and 


Imported Cotton Yarns. 
HOSIERY YARNS A SPECIALTY. 


HOLLAND & WEBB, 460 Broome St., W. Y. 
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SPINNERS OF 


TT FINE COTTON YARNS 


<: b0cho0gg0) 
oe ange ous 30s TO 100s. 


Cone Cc OM PA N . Gray, Bleached.or Colored. ©» 


cop, in skein on spools, 


Hopoponso cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, etc, 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk Street, BOSTON. 





THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERNRIY, Fr. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s, 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plv cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors, 


ESTABLISHED 1769. 


SIR RICHARD ARKWRIGHT & CO., Ltd. 
“_—. COTTON YARN. 





Single Yarns Carded and Combed. 2ply GASSED 
YARNS, suitable for the silk, lace and suspender trade. 
Also WARPS from 60s to 200s. 


Arkwright’s er aes Main Office for U.S.: 69 MERCER S8T., near Broome St., NEW YORK. 


Frame, invented 17 


The J. R. Montgomery Co., 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN., 


LOOP OR BOUCLE YARNS, in Mohair and 


COTTON SPIRAL OR LENO YARNS, to give leno 
effects with plain weave. 


COTTON FLAKE OR KNOP YARNS for new effect 
in Cotton dress goods. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON WARPS. 
Also printers of Cotton, Wool or Silk Yarns. 


WALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 229 CHESTNUT &T.. PHILA. 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & CO. 


LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 





FINE WORSTED Y "ie § es 
Hosiery § Weaving Yarn. “vse 


JAMES E. DALY, WOOLEN AND MERINO 


SUCCESSOR TO YARNS —— cial line tage 
cy e- anc € 
Johnson Extract Wool Co. For Hosiery, Gloves, U at ok oan —, he als inde 


PATERSON, N. J. Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 
* “"p. 0. Box 50. | The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


Fancy Colors in Wool Extracts a Specialty. New Richmond. 0 


THE WILMINGTON MILLS MFG. CO. 


vues JUTE GOODS, 


CARPET FILLING AND RUG YARNS, 


Wia ping, Baling, Tobacco, Hop and Wool Twines. Cords, Ropes, Packing and Specialties 


WILMINGTON, DEX. 


CERRISH WOOL & LEATHER CoO., 


Manufactuers of 


Calf, Sheep and and Lamb 


ROLLER LEATHER, 


Manchester, - New Hampshire. 

















CEO. FELL & SON, 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS, 
Bolton, England. 
SPECIALTY: 


ROLLER SKINS 


PERSIAN, FOR EGYPTIAN AND SEA ISLAND 
COTTON YARNS AND FINE COUNTS 
WELSH, FOR AMERICAN COTTON 
YARNS AND COARSE COUNTS. 


Cable and Telegraphic 
Address, 
“PELICAN BOLTON ” 
AI Code Used. gucisrente 


‘> 
3 
~ 
/ 
- 
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NATIONAL AND PROVIDENCE WORSTED MILLS. 


CHAS. FLETCHER, President. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WORSTED » YARNS, SPUN ON THE 


\—_ a, ae 
ENGLISH - ages FRENCH 
SYSTEM. sae ee SYSTEM. 








Worsted Yarns in White, Mixed and Fancy Colors, on Bobbins, Dresser Spools and Skeins. 
VALLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R lI. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas Ly 5 - w orste d 


Sons & { Hye sgh aitgy ++ dit! 1 Mailed Shedih Ld 
MANFKS , 


a" FINE FRENCH SPUN 


ALL NUMBERS ie ¢ 
SINGLE AND TWO- PLY, _ wo ‘Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
’ ffice and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila , Pa. 


The Competition of Foreign Goods 


On staple and plain fabrics under present tariff conditions makes it 
almost impossible to make any money, and the only hope of profit in 
making Dress Goods, Cloakings and Cassimeres seems to be in using 


MOHAIR OR NOVELTY YARNS. 
In the United States we are the only manufacturers from raw 
materials to finished product who make such yarns ONLY. 
Perhaps we can be of use to you. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. 1. 


G, LOGO Campllly Co 
Bxsteed Peoune CV, 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
ll Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 
RIVER SPINNING COMPANY, 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Belgian System “Sino Yarns. 


In any shade or quality suitable for making any class of Goods, domestic or foreign _§ 
at prices to insure competition with imported goods of any description. 


Selling Agents: JOHNSON & FARIE. Apply to Andrew Adie, 570 Bourse Building, Philadelphia. 
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down entirely and waiting for better 
business or cheaper cotton. Prevailing 
prices are about as low as when cotton 
could be bought at least 2 cénts cheaper 
in the South. 

The prices we quote are largely nom- 
inal, as commission houses do not re- 
fuse any good business out of stock, at 
prices much below those asked by spin- 
ners for new orders; consequently 
there are few orders placed and most 
yarn sold is taken out of stock. 

We quote: 

WARPS. 
20/1 124 to 13 ets. 
22/1 . ; . 13. to 134 ets. 
26/1 . . 14 to 144 ets. 
12/2 13 cts. 
14/2 . 13 to 134 cts. 
30/2 Southern . 174 to 18 ets. 
30/1 Southern. 16 to 164 cts. 
30/1 Eastern ‘ . 174 to 18 cts. 
14/1 . . , - 12 tol138 cts. 
SKEIN. 
26s filling . . 134 to 14 cts. 
20/1 soft . . 134 to 14 ets. 
19/1 soft . ; . 134 to 14 ets. 


{sto 10s soft . 114 to 12 ets 


10s to 12s hard . 11 to 114 ets. 
12s soft 12 to 124 ets. 


20/2 . . 14 ets. 
14s soft ; 124 to 13 ets 


16s 


soft . 124 to 13 ets 


14/2 hard . ; 13 cts. 


6s 
10s 
12s 
14s 
163 
90s 
24s 
96s 


6s 
10s 
12s 
16s 
10s 


SOUTHERN CON 


to8s . ; : 2 to 124 ets. 


cts. 
to 134 ets. 
34 to 14 ets. 
to 15 ets. 
16 to 164 cts. 
164 to 17 ets. 
17 ets. 
SOUTHERN COPs. 
12 to 12 
124 to 13 
124 to 1 
" : ; - 1 tol 
to 12s shuttle . 124 to 13 


MIXED COLORED CONES. 


isto8s . ; . 14§ to 15 ets, 


144 to 15 ets. 
154 to 164 ets. 
164 to 17 ets. 


Continued on page 125 





LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


ESTAB L 1SsHED IN 1870 


THE F. MUHLHAUSER CO. 


FINE SHODDIES, 


Rings, Threads, Botany Yarns, Etc. 


148 Federal Street, Boston. ™ 


BRANCH OFFICES: {7-9 Grand Street, Troy 


34 No. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAPACITY: 


9 (0,000,000 Ibs. per Annum 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


POS 5 RLY FC RE A) RE 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons > Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. othe for Special wunpeste Made to Order.| 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 


SALESROOMS: 477, 479, and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


AUQUOIT SILK MANUF’C CO. + 

FOR THE HOSIERY, 
ILK Y ARN WEAVING AND KNITTING TRADE 
CENERALLY, 
116 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORE. 


C. MOORE & Co., THE PHILADELPHIA 
TWINES, THREADS AND Yarns, | PUtKey Red Dye Works. 


KELLER & COOPER, 














Sac quasd Marness Twines of all kinds 110-112 Putnam St.. Dyemet Turkey Red 


on hand and made to order. PHILADELPHIA. for all Purposes. 


8.W. GOR. FIFTH & MARKET 8TS., A specialty . Turkey Red to stand Bleaching. 
Fhiladciphia. In Skeins and Warps. 


WEAVING and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, etc. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Comes, a Spcciality. 








Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, ** sitssititin vs 





8/5 carpet 
8/3 slack 
9/4 slack 


10s double reeled 


16/3 slack 
16/4 medium 
2-1/2 to 4s 

8s to 10s soft 
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to 134 cts. 
to 124 cts. 
114 to 124 cts. 


EASTERN COPS. 
26s shuttle 2 Ln 
40s sé 


to 144 ets. 
184 to 20 ets. 
128 * : 134 to 14. cts. 
10s hosiery 134 cts. 
2s ' . 134 to 14 ets. 
l4s * ‘ . 184 to 14 ets. 
16s : . 15 cha. 
20s ; ; ? 16 to 164 ects. 
248 * j . 17 to 17% ets. 
Skein, 1-2 c. above cops. 
Cones, 1-2 c. to 1 1-2 ¢. above cops. 
Egyptian, (carded), 4c. above white. 
Egyptian (combed), 5c. above carded 
Wool spun cotton yarn very dull; in 
slow demand : 
20s eut black cops 134 to 14 cts. 
| aa ; , . 124 cts. 
15s. : : . 124 ets. 


Woolen and merino 


yarns mostly 
nominal, at unsatisfactory prices. 


Worsted spinners are running on 


dress goods at low figures and are 
obliged to be content with small orders 


ahead. 
The Cotton Market. 


Lack of demand, and a declining 
tendency have been the two prominent 
characteristics of the cotton market for 
the past two weeks. It would seem as 
if the market had been held up by main 
strength, and whenever it has been left 
to itself it has at once shown a tendency 
toward a lower level, more in keeping 
with the productive industries of the 
country. The use of the newly diseoy- 
ered cathode rays would fail to bring to 
light those rose colored times for which 
the manufacturing world has been look- 
ing in vain for so long a time. 

Spinners are buying on a very lim- 
ited scale, nor do the manufacturers see 
their way clear to purchase cotton with 
the affairs of the country in their pres- 
ent condition. To the majority it ap- 
pears the height of folly to burden 


Continued on page 127. 





KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON LOOMS, 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS, 


Shafting Gearing. Calenders, Manglers, Hydraulic 
Presses, Machinists’ Tools, Steam Engines, Pipe, Heavy 
Castings, and Machinery generally. 


FALL RIVER. MASS. 





THE ONLY 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINE 


in the world for making loop bands. 
Saving 50 per cent. in cost of making 
bands, besides giving a superior qu lity to 
those made on hand machines. 
For particulars address, 


COLE BROTHERS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


CHAS. J. WEBB & C0., 


Foreign and Domestic 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS, 


142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA, 








FOWLES & Coa., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Floks, Etc. 


102 Church St, Philadelphia. 





THEO. A. DUROSS, Wool Sorter and Scourer, 


Having doubled my former capacity, I am now prepared to scour the largest lots in the 


quickest possible time. 
by insurance while in my possession 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Kensington Ave. and Huntingdon St., “ 
Represented by 8. MARTIN HENRY. 


Especial attention given to western shippers. 


All wools covered 


I deliver wool free of charge in Philadelphia. Im- 
mediate returns made on sample tests. ‘All wools dried by cold air draft. 


Best of References. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Carbonizing ana Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fine Steck, including Awa. 
tralian, Cape and South American Wools, Noils, etc, 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JON LUNN, Prepriecter. 


PHILADELPHMIA, PA. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


v——-Dyers and Finishers,~~~ 
COTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OJTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEACHERS. 
FIRTH ck& FOSTER co., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St. 
WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


THE FORSYTH CO., 


Make a Specialty of 
Also, Dyers, Bleachers 
and Finishers of Cotton, 











wnvinwer oes FAST Black on Knit Goods. 


NEV HAVEN, CONN. 





M. B. Scuwas, Pres. D. W. Scuwas, Sec. 


H. RawitTser, Treas 


Ep. GLUECK, Gen, Mgr. 


Riverdale Woolen Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHODDIES 


OF EVERY oo regime 
Capacity 7,000,000 pounds pe 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a 


Specialty. 
RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 





FAST FANCY COLORS. 


We make a specialty of dyeing Mode and 
Tan shade on hosiery and yarns, as also ull 
other fancy shades Colors absolutes 
fast. For particulars address 


OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 
913 W, York St., Philadelphia. Pa. 





Write for the Lowest Prices for 


HIGH CLASS WORK. 


T. BROPHY, 


DWE of all kinds of YARN and 
<OT1ON WARPS. 


Kensington Dye Works. Jasper St. above Clearfield, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, FE. I. 





Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 
COTTON & COTTON YARNS, STOCKINET & JERSEY CLOTH, 


orrice with BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


E, G. BLope@rTT, Prest. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BLEACHERS AND 
DYERS OF 


E, W. ORSWELL,Treas 
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themselves with a lot of cotton: at pres- 
ent prices, with no assurance that the 
near future holds any orders to use it 
up. Notwithstanding the blue tint sur- 
rounding business generally, we hear of 
a few firms who have the courage of 
their convictions, and are purchasing 
small lots to hold, in the belief that cot- 
ton will not go materially lower. It is 
among the possibilities that these bold 
spirits may lead the procession some 
day, whatever the appearances may be 
at this time. 

Russia has been absorbing the low 
grades of Egyptian cotton, and the bet- 
ter grades are increasingly scarce. 
Values are firmer, and only small par- 
cels of the last named qualities are to 
be found. In Lower Egypt, the area 
under cultivation is fully equal to that 
of last year, and a slight increase is re- 
ported in some districts. The prepara- 
tion of the land and the sowing of the 
seed was made in good time, and the 
plants are in a normal condition, but 
owing to the cool temperature of March 
and April, are not in a forward state. 
We shall wateh with considerable inter- 
est the experiments with Egyptian cot- 
ton in various parts of the South, and 
trust they will meet with all the success 
anticipated. 


The Wool Market. 


The present panic prices for American 
wool can be truthfully laid at the door 


of the Wilson tariff ; but the reason why 
wool will not sell readily at any price 
can be attributed to the same cause that 
affects cotton cloths, railroad stocks and 
mercantile business generally—the un- 
certainty of the financial future of the 
country. While this terror is largely 
unwarranted, simply the report that 
the Democratic national convention will 
declare for free silver and the Republi- 
cans will adopt a compromising straddle 
has given public confidence a decided 
set-back. Should there be an unqual- 
ified declaration against free silver at 
St. Louis, these clouds of fear will be 
dissipated as quickly as they arose. 

For actual manufacturing purposes 
no improvement in demand is noticeable. 
Should there be any activity in a special 
line it is sure to bethe result of unusually 
low prices. Indeed, the prices during 
the last few days in May were so low 
as to induce a little zeal for speculative 
buying in some quarters. 

Bargain hunting has been the prin- 
cipal employment of the limited number 
of buyers who have shown themselves 
in the market. Old wool is still on 
hand in fair supply and a portion is 
being forced off at low prices. As 
usual at this season of the year, the 
West is far more confident than the 
East, and it is reported that the hoarid- 
ing of wool on farms and ranches has 
begun. The amount of machinery not 
in operation continues to increase, and 
the end cannot be foreseen. 





Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Goods. 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linings, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dyed Goods. 


NAPPING A 


SPECIALTY. 


Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines, we 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French Fiannel Finish 





BAY STATE DYEING 


AND FINISHING 60. 


Yarn and Piece Dyeing a Specialty. 


NORTH ANDOVER, DEPOT, 


MASS. 
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P. BLAISDELL & CO.. 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINISTS’ 
TOOLS, 


Blaisdell’s Patent Upright Drills, 


with Quick Return Motion. 


ENGINE LATHES, PLANERS, 
Boring Mills, Gear Cutters, and Hand Lathes 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


—=MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of Reterences. 


THE D. £. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 
THOMAS TOWNSEND, 


Late of Hood & Townsend, Established 1885. 


wanveacrenen oF MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


H Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Pin Plates. Also Cotton » nae neatly re 
F needled. Dealer in the Best English and American Cast Stee 
Pins and Comber Needles. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
(Formerly at Manchester, Ct.) 157 Orange St., Providence. R. I 


_ WORCESTER WARP COMPRESSOR . . 


FOR COPMIPRESSING WARPS ON BEAMS. 
30 to So per cent, more yarn on a beam. yo to &« i rcent, 
saving in drawing in, and in thrums, headings, etc 
Nc » broken ends, No section Streaks 
No run arounds. No over-strained yarn. 


Better Cloth and Larger Production. 


Machines set up on approval, 


Worcester Warp Compressing Co., w' ,Pxchanes, Street. 


COVEL «x OSBORN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


o 
Mill Bandings OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
e 
AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF Mill Supplies 
aa 


COOK’S LOOM FORKS. 


TJianda 73 Plicasant Street, ~ Fall Riwer 
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Cotton. 


New Mills. 

—ALABAMA, Gothan. The Board of Trade 
recently organized here is making an active 
effort to secure the establishment of acotton 
tactory in this place. 


—*ALABAMA, Selma. Ernest Lamar is 
president and F. M. Stillwell, treasure: 
of the Selma Cotton Mills. The mill will 
contain 152 looms and 5000 spindles. 
They will manufacture light goods for 
bleaching and prints. It is their intention 
to have the mill in operation by October Ist. 


—*GEORGIA, Cartersville. The new cotton 
mill we have previously mentioned is to be 
a $50,000 or a $100,000 plant. A committee 
has been appointed for the purpose of secur 
ing plans and estimates, etc. The com. 
mittee consists of T. R. Jones, E. Strickland 
and J.W. Vaughan. They have applied for 
the incorporation of the Cartersville Cotton 
Mill. 


—GEORGIA, Columbus. It is announced 
that a new $150,000 cotton mill will be built 
on the Alabama side of the Chattahoochee 
river by the management of the Eagle and 
Phenix Mills. It is also stated that as soon 
as their present mills sturt up on full time, 
250 of their old looms will be replaced by 
new ones. 


—*GEORGIA, Douglasville. The contract 
for furnishing machinery for the new cotton 
factory that is to be erected in Douglasville, 
has been signed. The Howard & Bullough 
American Machine Co. were the suc- 
cessful bidders, and sufficient machin- 
ery was ordered to run 10,000 spindles. 
A charter has been applied for in the name 
of the Douglasville Manufacturing Co. 
Among the incorporators are Simon Baer, 
ot Altianta, and U. 8, district attorney 
Joseph James, W. A. Maxwell and J. E. 
McDonald. The capital stock is $150,000, 
with a privilege to raise it to $250,000, at the 
option of the incorporators. The principal 
product of the mill will be hosiery yarns. 


—*GEORGIA, Jackson. The Pepperton Cot- 
ton Mills Co. is in the market for steam cloth 
presses, scales and elevators tor their new 
mill. 


—GEORGIA, Lithia Springs. The old Chau 
tauqua building, it is reported, will be con- 
verted into a modern cotton factory, which 
will operate 6500 spindles and 125 looms. 


—*GEORGIA, Middleton. The officers of the 
new Pearle Cotton Mill are Thomas M. Swift, 
yresident, William A. Swift, treasurer and 
Roddy A. Field, superintendent. They will 
manufacture warp yarns from No. 10s to No. 
20s. The mill will contain 3000 spindles, It 
is expected that the mill will bein opera 
tion about the first of August. 


—*GEORGIA, Palmetto. Application has 
been made for a charter for the Palmetto 
Cotton Mill, for the purpose of erecting a 
plant for the manufacture of cotton goods. 
This is the company we reported that J. F. 
Beckman was interested in. 


—*LOUISIANA, Monroe T. E. Flournoy, 
T. O. Brewer, John P. Parker, F. G. Hudson, 


NEWS. 


and others, have applied for a charter for 
the Monroe Cotton Mills, with a capital stock 
of $50,000. They intend to organize at once, 
and commence operations on the plant as 
£00n as possible. 


— LOUISIANA, Shreveport. The parties who 
are interested in the movement here fora 
cotton mill, have held a meeting, and ap 
pointed the following committee to take up 
the work: Ike Barron, W. B. Ogilvie, C. J. 
Randall, J. P. Scott and W. J. Bayersdoffer. 


—*MISSISSIPPI, Gloster. The new mill that 
is projected here will have 5000 spindles and 
200 looms. 


—*MISSISSIPPI, Meridian. The Meridian 
Cotton Mills Co, advise us that they will 
probably have their mill in running condi 
tion July Ist. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Albermarle. We are 
informed that the cotton mill which we 
some time ago reported was likely to be 
built here will be a $40,000 plant. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Bessimer City. Sub 
scriptions are being solicited by S. L. Len- 
hardt for a new cotton mill in this place, to 
be built on the co-operative plan. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Cherryville. A com 
pany has been organized for the purpose of 
erecting a cotton mill. Jacob Black has 
been elected president, and J. M. Rhodes, 
secretary and treusurer. The amount of 
$10,000 has been subscribed tg the capital 
stock. The mill will contain about £000 spin 
dies. Gaston Cotton Mill will be the num« 
of the company. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Henderson. The build 
ings of the new cotton mill! are finished, and 
the machinery is now being placed. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Monbo. Work on the 
Monbo Mfg. Co.’s new mill has been 
started. It will be 75 by 185 feet, and will 
have steam heating, electric lighting and 
other improvements as formerly mentioned. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Newport. The Newton 
Cotton Mills Co, inform us that the number 
of new spindles recently placed in their new 
mill is 7100. The mill is equipped for spin 
ning warp, skein and cone yarns, from ‘>. 8s 
to No. 30s. They have lately added a 806 hp. 
Corliss engines. After this week this com 
pany will discontinue running nights. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Salem. The number 
of new looms that will be placed in the 
Southside Manufacturing Co.’s new mill is 
100,and the number of new spindles 5000. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Taylorsville. J. H 
Moore is in the market for machinery to 
equip a 50-loom cotton mill. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Bath. The Aiken 
Manufacturing Co.’s new cotton mill has 
been completed and machimery placed. The 
mill contains 15,000 spindles and 420 looms, 
They manufacture brown goods. The main 
office of the company is at Augusta, Ga. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Bennettsville. I. D 
McCall, of Columbia, is now in the north in 
specting cotton machinery, with a view to 
purchasing for the mill here. 
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‘Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


wen sot] in Mill Supplies. 


A. G. THURSTON & SON, 


—-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls. Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and these sing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyer Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 











JACQUARD 
‘3 DESIGNERS AND 
CARD CUTTERS. 


PREDERIC HAND & C0, 


157 & 159 Van Houten St. - PATERSON, W. J 


GOLD MEDAT 


Reeds and Harness, 


Manufactured Pi 


IA. \. GOWDEY “& SON. 


. O. Box 707, - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
P. O. Box 256, - CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


JACOB WALDER, “ Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer in United States of 


one staan IVLATLS 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BELLIOT c& BALI, 


564 1-2 Hermon St... Worcester, Mans. 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS, 
SAVOCRAN [KALI WORKS, 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 








Send for Circular. 
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—*SoOuTH CAROLINA, Central. The Norris 
Cottou Mills Co., whose mills are now under 
construction at Cateechee, has a capital of 
$10",000. D. K. Norrisis the president. They 
expect to start up some time in October. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Clifton. The new mill 
of the Clifton Manufacturing Co, is rapidly 
nearing completion, and will within a very 
short time be in successful operation. 
M. 8. Bailey is the president, and W. J. 
tuiley is the secretary-treasurer. 


—*SouTH CAROLINA, Columbia. The Granby 
Cotton Mill is now practically completed 
and will be ready for operating by the time 
it can get the power supplied. 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Gaffney. The Gaffney 
Manufacturing Co. bas started up its new 
mill, making 40,000 spindles this company 
now has in operation. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville. The new 
mill of the F. W. Poe Mtg. Co. has been 
started up. 


—*3SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville. The first 
annual meeting of tue stockholders of the 
Mills Manufacturing Co. was held last week 
Reports showed that the buildings for the 
plant are well under way, and when com 
pleted will be able to accomodate 20,000 
spindles. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Landrun. The Land 
run Cotton Mill Co. have received their 
charter and the work is being pushed rapidly 
forward. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Orangeburgh. Con 
cerning the new cotton mili that we previ 
ously reported projected at this place, we 
now understand that a sufficient amount of 
stock has been subscribed to justify an 
organiz.tion. At a meeting held by the 
projectors, the following board of directors 
was elected: Capt. George D. Rast, «he J. 
W. Lohman, “a Samuel meee, Capt. w. 
Farley, Capt. H. Morse, Capt. D. O. Taer 
bert, Hon. Wesuas M. Ray sor, Isuac Rea. 
mond and W. C. Andrews, all of this city and 
county. Hon. Samuel Dibble has been 
elected president of the company, and 
Robert Lide temporary secretary. It is said 
that they have already advertised for bids 
for building the mill. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Sumter. A charter 
has been issued tor the sumter Knitting a 
Cordage, Mill, which we previously reported 
would be built at this place. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Union. The mill of 
the Union Cotton Co. is about finished and 
the machinery is now being placed. One 
hundred and fifty houses for operatives are 
also being constructed, and itis thought that 
the mill will be ready for operation by the 
time the cotton crop of 1896 is in the market. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Yorkville. The con- 
tract for the main mill building and houses 
for operatives of the Yorkville Cotton Mill 
has been let, It is intended to have the mill 
in operation by November 1-t. The building 
will be 176 by 100 feet, one story in height, 
with an engine room 81 by 40 feet. The mill 
contains about 5000 spindles. 


—*TENNESSEE, Chattanooga. The Chatta 
nooga Cotton Mill will probably be built 
soon. The plant with its equipment will 
cost about $100,000. The capital has been 
raised at home. This is the mill which we 
reported that E. G. Richmond and W. D. 
Roberts were interested in. 


—*TEXAS, Austin. The Austin Cotton Mill 
Co, has organized with Walter Tips, presi 
dent, W. A. Blackburn, treasurer. The @i 


rectors are Walter Tips, W. A. Blackburn, 


A, J. Eilers, Ira H. Evans, A, S. Burleson, 


GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


MACHINERY, 


123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for Weston Hydro- Extractor 
in Pennsylvania. 


JAMES BOOTT, 


Dealer in New and Second-Hand 


MACHINERY. 


gent for 
Wm. White Textile “t achine Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. Radey, Cunning- 
ham & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FINISHING MACHINERY for Brushing, Calendering 
Drying, Dyeing, r, Fulling 
Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Ste aming 
Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furt r 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille G« 4. 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 











Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C, 
FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 





For Cleaning Woo} Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 
Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send tor 
circular. 





FAcToRY SITES ++ 


SALE 


in the fast growing villa.-e of 


DOLCEVILLE, - N. Y. 


Water unexcelled for Wool Washing. 
Power furnished at very low price. 
Good Locations along Railroad. 
Best Shipping Facilities 





FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
ALFRED DOLGE, Dolgeville, N. ¥ 
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BLAISDELL’S 


AUTOMATIC FEEDER, 


For Thread Extractors, Card and Picker 
Waste Machines. 





A labor-saving device for reducing to a 
minimum the cost of feeding thread 
extractors, etc. 

For full particulars address 


THE BLAISDELL FEEDER CO. 
29 Oliver St., Boston. 





No. 1, SHOWING WORKING PARTS OF 
THE MACHINE. 


ve Claim: 
THAT, these machines will pay for 
themselves within six months. 


THAT, as the machine requires only 
oceasional filling, the services of one man 
two hours per day is sufficient for the 
working of two machines. 





THAT, as the machine is constructed 
entirely of metal, without aprons, it is _2. SHOWING BRACKET FOR 


practically indestructible by fire. REMOVING MACHINE. 





THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT 


Self-Acting BALLING MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
tabor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, 
“nd the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the old system. 
3end for circular. 
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J. HU. Raymond, Jr., Frank Hierman, Lewis 
Hancock and A. P, Woolridge. The mill 
will be located just below the dam power 
house on city ground and will be run by 
water power. The project is to manufactnre 
converters’ goods. The capital stock is 
$125,000. H. C. Gildard, of Lewiston, Me, 
will be the superintendent. 


—*TEXAS, Corsicana, Concerning the new 
cotton mill which wereported J. H. Harde 
beck was interested in, we have the follow- 
ing addditional information which is offi- 
cial: They will build a cotton mili, which 
wiil be known as the Corsicana Cotton Mill 
Co Capital $150,000. A great amount of 
stock has been subscribed for in this place. 


—TEXA8, Waco. H. J. Olney, the represent 
ative of a Chicago capitalist, is here, and it 
is said for the purpose of locating cotton 
mills in Waco. It is also said that Mr. Ol- 
ney’s company expects to start with a 10,000 
spindle plant for manufacturing cotton 
goods. 


—*VIRGINIA, Norfolk, The company is now 
torming for the erection of a cotton mill. 
They will soon formerly organize. A mill 
of 6000 spindles is contemplated for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing hosiery yarns. A 
dye house hig - be included in the plant. W. 
H. Williard, Jr. is the prime mover in the 
enterprise. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—*GEORGIA, Atlanta. Concerning the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, which we re 
ported would be enlarged, this company now 
inform us that the sale of bonds amounted 
to $350,000, and that they will begin work on 
the new mill some time in July. Sheetings 
and seamless bags will be manufactured. 
They will add 20,000 new spindles and 500 
looms, making in all 50,000 spindles and 1000 
looms. 


—GEORGIA, Columbus. The Eagle & 
Phoenix Manufacturing Co. are now putting 
in new looms, and will gradually replace 
their old maehinery with new, which will 
cost about $75,000 


—GEORGIA, Columbus. The Hamburger 
Cotton Co. has suspended operations for a 
couple of weeks, for the purpose of making 
extensive improvements. It is said that 
enough new machinery will be put in to 
double the capacity of the plant. Its present 
capacity is 3000 spindles. The new machin. 
ery has been ordered. 


—MAINE, Brunswick. It is believed to be 
settled that the extension to the Cabott Migs 
Co.’s mill will be built this summer. It wiil 
be 80 feet in length and 4 stories high. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Ware. The Otis Co. is 
tearing down an old stone cotton store. 
house, and will build a large brick building 
in its place, 


—*NeEw YORK, New York Mills. The New 
York Mills Co. inform us that 10,000 is the 
number of new spindles that they will add to 
their plant. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Cedar Falls. The Cedar 
Falls Manufacturing Co. inform us that their 
spindles are practically all new, and that 
they expect to add more spindles next year. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte. The 0. A. 
Robbins Co has been organized, and has 
purchased the plant and business of Messrs 
0. A. Robbins & Co. The new company will 
continue the manufacture of sash cord and 
erect a new mill of 2000 spindles. This plant 
is to make yarns which will be converted 
into a variety of cotton specialties. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte. The High 
land Park Manufacturing Co. will install 
some new spinning machinery. 





ARTHUR L. JACOBS & CO. 
Textile Machinery and Supplies. 


k SELLING AGENTS 
Foster Machine Co., Amraytoon Paper Tube Co. 


Cone Winders, Paper Tubes, Flyers, Spindles, &e. 
92 State St., Room 1., Boston, Mass. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


READING, PA. 
Braiding Machines for all Purposes. 


Machines for Covering Electric Wires and 
Cables, Packing Braiders, Gimp Machines, 
Spooling and Doubling Machines, Special 


Machinery 
” THUN & JANSSEN. 
JOHN F. WHITE, 


Manufacturer of 


Patent Under Crids 


FOR CARDING ENGINES. 
38 River St., Providence. R. I. 


Advantages Gained by Using Abvove : 
Cleaner stock, stronger yarn, more yarn, and less card waste. 
TE ER 


If you want the Best. 
Order our Patent Melallic 
Bur Burnished tiers 


NG SVILLE 











GET THE PEST. 
Hill’s Patent Star Bottom 


Roving Cans. 


made of the best IXXX Tinned 
sheets. Years of experience and 
improved methods of manufac 
\ ture have enabled us to produce 
a Can mnexcelled for strength, 


Jas, Hill Mfg Se Pein 


THE 


CRAWFORD 


Hollow Plate 
Steam 


Press 


For Knitor Wov- 
en Goods, 


Is worthinvestigating 


J.J. Crawford & Son 


Nash u a, N. M. 
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TO MANUFACTURERS 


SELLINC DIRECT! 


Sheldon’ § a 
Buyers Reference Book 


Is Now in Revision Preparatory 
to Next Issue. 











This work has reached a magnitude of 578 
printed pages, and is very generally ac- 
cepted as authority, in the trade. 


it is practical, systematic, and repeatedly re- 
ferred to. 


Has a larger patronage of direct sellers, as 
advertisers, than all other mediums 
combined. 





if Not Already Represented, address the 
publishers, 


J. 0. SHELDON & CO. 


54 and 56 Franklin St, - NEW YORK. 
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NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte It is said 
that the Victor Mill will enlarge it» capacity 
and that they have contracted for the requl 
site amount of new spindles to make it 
13,000 spindle mall. 


~NORTH CAROLINA, Durham. The Durham 
Cotton Mills Co, have recently added new 
machinery to their plant 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Newton. The Newton 
Cotton Mill Co. have started the machinery 
in their new addition, and it is now running 
full time, 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Salem. The South Side 
Manufacturing Co., which recently put its 
new mill in Operation, has already decided 
upon enlargement. An addition to contain 
225 looms will be erected at once. Charles 
R. Mukepeace, of Providence, R. [., will 
probably superintend the construction ot 
the new buildings 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Blacksburg 
Cherokee Falls Manufacturing Co.,, it is said, 
will increase its capital stock from $150,000 
to $225,000. 

—SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston The 
Charleston Cotton Mill Co. have appointed a 
committee to take steps toward raising 
$100,000 of preferred stock, in order to mak« 
some important improvements to the plant, 
especially in the purchase of new machinery 
and steam plant. It was also decided to 
make some repairs to the building at onc 
In order to affect that, the mill was ordered 
shut down for several weeks. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenwood The 
Grendell Cotton Mill Co. are about to begin 
work on their new mill. Itissaid that Pres 
Jordan has decided to increase the numbe 
of spindles from 10,000 to 20,000. 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Laurens. The man 
agers of the Laurens Cotton Mill, which has 
been running about one year, now find it 
necessary to enlarge the plant, and work on 
an addition to the main building is already 
commenced, and as soon as the addition is 
completed, new machinery will be placed 
therin. 

—SouTH CAROLINA, Piedmont. The Pied 
mont Manufacturing Co. have decided to in 
crease their plant by the addition of new 
machinery. 


—SouTH CAROLINA, Wellford Reports say 
that the Cutapau Cotton Mills will be in 
creased from 10,000 to 15,000 spindles very 
shortly. 


—VIRGINIA, Petersburg. The Ettrick Cot 
ton Manufacturing Co. is adding new ma 
chinery to its mill. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—~KENTUCKY, Louisville. The Louisville 
Cotton Mills are now running five days a 
week. 

—TENNESSEE, Nashville rhe Tennessee 
Mfg. Co., whose mills have been closed down 
during the past month, are making prepara 
tions for putting the same in operation 


—MAINE, Newport. We understand that 
the title for the East Pond Woolen Mill to. 
gether with all other real estate of the New 
port Manufacturing Co. has passe d to Fuller 
& Dobson, and that repairs will be com 
menced immediately with a view of start 
ing the mill. 


—MAINE, South Berwick. A report is being 
cireulated here that the mills formerly be 
longing to the Portsmouth Mfg. Co. and now 
in the hands ot the bond holders, bave been 
leased to Saco parties for a year, and that 
work will be commenced the first of June 


Fuel Oil Furnaces. 


Improved DUPLEX SYSTEM 
for SINGEING FURNACES. 


Also for Annealing, Forging, Enameling 
Welding, Melting, Brazing, Drop Forging 


ete., with 
FUEL OIL. 


Furnaces Designed and Built for Every Purpose 


W. S. ROCKWELL & C0., 


Constructing Engineers, 
26 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK, 


Before Purchasing Your 
TYPEWRITER 
EXAMINE THE . . 


New Model No. 
Remington 


Nearly 22,000 No. 6’s sold during 
the last year 





STANDING OF THE REMINGTON. 
In New York 7 to { 
In Boston 5 to f{ 
In Providence § to 5 


OF ANY OTHER MAKE. 


Send for Souvenir, 


'Wyckolf, Seamans & Benedict. 
| 15 SCHOOL STREET, 
Mass. 


| Boston, - 


J $2 2 "ae OS ee mJ 
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—*MASSACHUSETTS, Winchendon. White 
Brothers have decided not to shut down the 
Jaffrey & Cheshire Cotton Mills, at East 
Jaffrey,and the Nelson & Glenallen Mills 
here. 


—R#HODE ISLAND, Hope Valley. The brick 
mill operated by the Nichols & Langworthy 
Machine Co., in the manufacture of print 
goods, will resume operations as soon as 
preparations can be made. The mill has 
been idle since the first of last March. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—ALABAMA, Columbia. For the first time 
in its history the Columbia Cotton Mills, we 
are informed, will close down for the time 
being. 


-ILLINOIS, Aurora. It is reported here 
that the Aurora Cotton Mills, which bave 
been running with a twothirds force for 
some time, will soon stop operations en- 
tirely. 


—MAINE, Biddeford. The Pepperill and 
Laconia Mills will run but two thirds time 
until further notice. 


—MAINE, Lewiston. 
Mills are now running 
week. 


The Androscoggin 
but 40 hours per 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. The Russell 
Mills have been closed down. The company 
was engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
duck. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Salem. A notice has 
been posted in No. 5 Naumkeag Cotton Mill 
announcing that onand after June Ist the 
mill will be shut down for an indefinite 
period. Notices were posted in the other 
mills of the corporation stating that they 
will ran but4 days per week after June lst, 
until further notice. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, High 
tions at the Empire Plaid 
place, have been suspended. 


Point. Opera- 
Mills, of this 


—TENNESSEE, Nashville. A report states 
that the Nashville Co ton Mills are now run- 
ning on half time. 


Woolen. 


New Mills. 

—CALIFORNIA, Eureka. A report from this 
place states that A. Crocker & Bros. are en 
deavoring to establish a woolen mill here, 
and that they are negotiating with E. Eusley, 
of Fort Worth, Tex., for the removal of his 
plant to this place. 


—MAINE, Palemo. Elmer Worthinis build 
ing acarding mill to be operated by steam. 
The mill will be 36 by 40 feet. The engine 
and carding machinery have already been 
purchased. 


—MICHIGAN, Rochester. It is reported that 
the money has been raised to secure the 
location of a woolen mill at this place. 


—*MINNESOTA, Pillsbury. The Golden 
Fleece Woolen Mill is now in successful 
operation. F.W. Mattock, the original pro- 
prietor, has associated with him as partner 
and business manager, E. W. Hubbard, for 
merly of Atwater. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Davisville. The machin. 
ery for the new mill of the Reynolds Mfg. 
Co. has arrived, and will soon be placed in 
position. 


RHODE ISLAND, Nasonville. It is stated 
that Horace E. Kimball will rebuild the mill 
which was burned recently. 


WORLD 


—VIRGINIA, Bedford City. W. A. Falconer 
has started a small woolen millin this place. 
It is a one-set mill, and has 150 spindles, 30 
cards, etc. The building is 80x33 feet. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—CONNECTICUT, Stafford Springs. It is re 
ported that A. E. Converse has the contract 
for making the alterations on the Ellis Mill, 
at Orcuttville. The wing that runs paralie! 
with the railroad is to be raised one story. 


—KENTUCKY, Franklin. We have a report 
that the Franklin Woolen Mill Co. will in 
crease the capacity of their plant, and that 
some new looms are now being added. 


—MAINE, Dexter. Amos. Abbott & Co., it 
is reported, are about to increase their mill 
3 sets. In order to do so it will be necessary 
to build an addition to their present plant. 


—*MAINE, East Wilton. The granite found 
ation for the addition to the Warren Mills is 
now being put in place. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Chapinsville. It is re 
»orted that some changes will soon be made 
n E. W. Chapin & Co.’s mill. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Haverhill. It is said 
that owing to a lack of space in the weaving 
department of Stevens mill, it has been de- 
cided to put 20 looms into the old glass tac 
tory owned by Treasurer Stevens. About 16 
additional hands will be employed, weaving 
ladies’ dress goods. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Millbury. It is under- 
stood that the business of the Ram’s Horn 
Mill will be resumed as soon as possible, 
and that an addition to the mill that will 
double its capacity will be built immedi- 
ately. The addition is to be 48 by 49 feet, of 
brick and 2 stories high. This mill is at 
present a one-set mill, and has been running 
on plain suitings. 


—MICHIGAN, Alpena. The Alpena Woolen 
Mill will be increased to double its meng 
size, by the erection of a large addition. 
They expect to have the building completed 
this month. 


—NEW YORK, Homer. Ground has been 
broken for the Newton Brothers’ new dye 
house. The dimensions will be 45x54 feet, 
and will be built of brick. 


—Oun10, Cincinnati. Adler & Co., proprie 
tors of the Fairmont Woolen Mills, have re- 
cently made some improvements in their 
machinery, and more are contemplated. 


—OnI0, Edgerton. M. Kelley, the proprie 
tor of the Edgerton Woolen Mills, is increas. 
ing the capacity of the plant by putting in 
some new and improved machinery. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—CONNECTICUT, Stafford Springs. The 
Mineral Springs Mfg. Co,.’s woolen mill will 
resume operations next week,it is said. 
The mills have been stopped some time. 


—MAINE, Lisbon. The woolen mill of the 
Farnsworth Co., which has been running on 
short time, has been started up on full time 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, Millbury. The Ports- 
mouth Mills are being started up. Some of 
the cards are now running, and as soon as 
possible all the machinery will be put in 
running condition. 


—VERMONT, Winooski. 
now running full time. 


The Merino Mill is 


Mills Shutting Down. 
CONNECTICUT, Elmville. 

woolen yarn 

present. 


W. H- 


Sayles 
mills are shut down 


for the 
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DELAWARE, New Castle. The oan a. 
Knowles Woolen Mills have closed. is 
not known when work will be resumed 


—KENTUCKY, Louisville. The Beargrass 
Wooten Mills have shut down, and it is stated 
that the Falls City Woolen Mills and the 
Louisville Woolen Mills will be closed by 
the middle of June. 


—MAINE, Pittsfield. The Waveily Woolen 
Co. are only running their mills 4 days a 
week 


—MAINE, Skowhegan. The Coburn Woolen 
Mills are running but 4 days a week 


-MASSACHUSETTS, Athol. The Enfield Mfg. 
Co.’3s woolen mills are inoperative at the 
present time. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Leicester. The Lakeside 
Mills, owned by Kent Brothers, are prepar 
ing to shut down, This mill is engaged in 
the manufacture of worsted goods, and since 
the city of Worcester has taken the water 
privilege of Kettle Brook away, it leaves it 
without either water to wash the cloth or to 
furnish power. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Uxbridge. The Calumet 
Mill which has been running on short time 
of late will shut down entirely. 


—WISCONSIN, Reedsburg. The Reedsburg 
Woolen Mills Co. have closed their mills for 
two months. 


Failures and Suspensions. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Athol. Edward 38. 
Handy, the Eagleville woolen manufacturer, 
has filed a voluntary petition of insolvency 
in court at Greenfield. 


—NEW YORK, Sand Lake. A judgment has 
been filed in the county clerk’s office against 
Pierce D. Kane,as trustee of the last will 
and testament of Nicholas E. Kane,deecased, 
and against Theresa J. Kane, widow of N. E, 
Kane, in favorof the National State Bank, 
for $20,558. The mill is a 7-set mill and has 12 
latch needle frames for making bicycle 
sweaters. The mill has not been run in full 
for the last two years. 


The Bennor Patents. 


Among the improvements in knitting ma 
chinery that are controlled by mill rights, 
are the Bennor patents, controlled by the 
Macon Knitting Co., of Macon, Ga., of which 
company Mr. Bennor is general] superintend 
ent. He has been granted patents on over 
fifty different inventions, many of which 
are related to the knitting industry. The 
machines operated by the Macon Co. are for 
the production of full seamless and full ta- 
shioned stockings and half hose automati 
cally, with reinforced heels and toes. The 
latter can be made with any color in con- 
trast to the body of the hose, and without 
handling by the operative. There is also a 
departure in the method of putting in the 
widening at the side instead of at the back 
of the leg in ladies’ hose, and it is claimed 
that this method produces a better fitting 
stocking, on account of the fullness being 
given at two points instead of one. The Ma 
con Co. has 200 machines in practical opera. 
tion, which are tended by 20 operatives only, 
and with capacity of about 2000 dozen pairs 
of half hose daily. 


—The Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass., are 
now having erccted a lot of picking machin 
ery, supplied to them by the American Ma 
chine Co., Pawtucket. This is a repeat order. 





ARE YOU LOOKING 


FOR A CHANGE IN LOCATION? 


If you are not satisfied with your present 
site, or if you are not doing quite as well as 
you would like to, why not consider the ad 
vantages of a location on the [Illinois Central 
R. R. or the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R.? 
These roads ran through South Dakota, Min 
nesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and Lon. 
isiana, and possess 


FINE SITES FOR NEW MILLS 
BEST OF FREIGHT FACILITIES 
CLOSE PROXIMITY TO 


COAL FIELDS AND DISTRIBUTING CENTERS. 


AND 


INTELLIGENT HELP OF ALL KINDS 
MANY KINDS OF RAW MATERIAL 


For full information write the undersigned 
for a copy of the pamphlet entitled 


and Towns WANTING INDUSTRIES. 


This will give you the population, city and 
county debt, death rate, assessed valuation 
of property, tax rate, annual shipments, raw 
materials, industries desired, etc. 

To sound industries, which will bear in. 
vestigation, substantial inducements will be 
given by many of the places on the lines of 
the Illinois Central R.R, which is the only 
road under one management :unning 
through from the North-Western States to 
the Gulf of Mexico. GEO. C. POWER, Indus 
trial Commissioner I. C. R. R. Co., 506 Central 
Station, Chicago. 


Fitchburg Railroad 





HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Short Line to 
Chicago, ; 
St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, 
and all points WEST. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 


Montreal, 
Ottawa, 
Quebec, 


AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 
hrough trains. 


For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or 
information of any kind call on any Ticket 
Agent of the company or address 


J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
BOSTON, MAS8s. 
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THE ARMITAGE 9 annie nega COMPANY, 
RICHMOND, 


CRAVEL, SLAC AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Asphalt R 
than 


Two and Three-ply 
fire proot; more durable 
and Insulating Papers, Roofing Pitch, 
Biack Varnish, Ammonia, Ete. Write 
and Workmanship Guaranteed. 


metal; 


aly Roonng for roofs of any description, 
easily 
Paving 
Sumples, 


water, acid and 
applied. Turred Felts, Building, Sheathing 
Pitch, Rovf Paints and Roof Coating, 
Prices and Catalogues Quality 





Expressions from Philadelphia Manu- 
facturers of Machinery, fextiles, 
Dyestuffs, Tanks, Etc. 


“Have reason to believe there will be a 
good business in spring uuderwear, as the 
markets for this spring have not been over 
loaded. I have just placed on the market a 
line of new ide»s in lace effects of trimmings 
and insertions, on some of which orders 
have already been placed for next spring. 
I believe there will be a better class of goods 
made, as our trimmings compare with the 
best Swiss underwear imported. The lace 
and croc het effects are beautiful and not 
expensive.” F. A. BYRAM. 

Germantown Lace & Edging Works 


“We are very busy, and have been for 
some time en our patent bobbin winder, 
both worsted and cotton work, and also on 
warping mills and general run of machinery 
We are receiving orders for our new paper 
tube winder, which we will illustrate in the 
TExTILE WORLD.” W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 

rexvile machinery 


“The tank business is not satisfactory just 
now, ami collections are almort an impossi 
bility I attribute the uncertain state of 
things largely to bad legisiution, and unless 
tariff and sound money que -tions are seitied 
satisfactorily, | do dot think the future very 
bright. Of course we always have consider 
able work in hand, and get our full share.” 

Amos H,. HALL, 
Cedar vat and tank builder 


excellent, and for 
busy 
we have 
increas 
extracts, and 


“Prospects with us are 
eight months past we have been fully 


Our plant has been increased, and 

tuken on extra bands. We find an 

ing demand for our dyestuffs, 

allour products. Collections fair 
J. E. DaLF, pre-., 


Dale Extract Co., Rahway. 


[am not much of a judge of trade pros 
pects, but so far as I have observed, the 
foundries with whom we do most of our 
business seem rather dul], with no imme 
diate prospect of an improvement. Not 
withstanding that fact, however, our own 
business is gradually, but surely growing. 
Our sales la t month were larger than in any 
preceding month, and so far this month 
have run ahead = last month.’ 

Wm. C. PEARSE, Sec 
American Glatrose 


—_ treas., 
Works 


“This season we have added to our 
line (after much experiment and ex 
several styles which have been called 
viz., point lace, »nd imitation hand lace worl 
for tronts—vainly attempted before. Our 
present line is larger than ever, the new de 
signs beingextremely handsome and catchy. 
As to braids, the fact that we handle the 
well known braid of D. Goff & Sons is suffi 
cient guarantee, both as to quality and price 
rhe Hadley Co., whom we represent, have 
gone to considerable expense in the way of 
getting at the quality and twist required for 


edging 
pense) 
for, 


the hosiery trade using automatic knitters, 
and have -cored great results for the ma 
chine manufacturer and the knitter as well. 
The superiority of the Hadley Co.’s seaming 
thread is well known. We seem to be on 
the eve of better times, as the most far see 
ing and wide awake men show a disposition 
to place orders, showing that they feel that 
prices would not go lower than at present.” 
FLEMING & CHAPIN, 
Manufacturers’ agents. 
“Prospec s for us are brighter than for 
some time past. We contemplate putting in 
more new machinery in the near future, so 
as to turn out work faster and better. Huve 
recently filled, and are now at work on or 
ders for Valley Worsted Mills and Crompton 
Co., of Providence, R. I ; Kilbourne Knitting 
Machine Co., Martinsburg, W. Va.; George 
H. Gilbert and Alfred Gomersall, of German 
town; Crozer & Son, of Upland, Pa.; T. A. 
Hurris, Jos. Berges & Co., and Clough & Me 
Mahon, Philadelphia, Pa. Also a 35,000 gal 
lon tank for Stimson & Sons’ carpet mill, and 
some finely finished cypress dye kettles tor 
Helwig & Co., Philadelphia. We are run 
ning full time, and will probably continue so 
indefinitely.” Gro. J. BURKHARDT’s SONS, 
Cedar vats, tanks and reservoirs. 


Novelty Loom Picker Works. 


Chas. W. Gessler, proprietor of the Novelty 
Loom Picker Works, Philadelphia, makes 
an announcement on another page. The 
works, which have been successtully oper 
ated at 4700 Market St., have been recently 
removed to 3-5-7 So. 48th St., into a new and 
finely appointed brick building, which, with 
new machinery and other modern equip 
ment, give exceptional facilities for produc 
ing loom pickers for tne general trade. Mr. 
Gessler has adhered to a high grade make of 
picker, with which he has steadily increased 
his custom, and recently he remarked to our 
representative that he should continue his 
policy of producing only the best. Many 
mills in Philadelphia are his steady patrons, 
ad during recent months a strong clientage 
has been gained from the manutacturing 
e-ntres of the South and East. EKdward L. 
Hill, manager and selling agent for the 
works, has personally introduced their 
goods into these sections, and given atten 
tion to the trade of the Middle States. The 
Novelty Loom Picker Works carry ample 
stock for ready delivery, and manufacture 
pickers of every description. They invite 
correspondence. 


—For the past two months the McCalvey 
Elevator Works, Philadelphia, have been 
exceejingly busy. There is a slight falling 
off at present, but C. F. Taylor, the manager, 
says the prospects are bright for a busy 
season, as there is a large demand for par 
ticulars and quotations in their line. 


—Cedartown Cotton Mfg. Co., 
Ga., are now very busy with the erection of 
machinery lately supplied them by the 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, consi-t 
ing of picking, cards and drawing. This 
mill is equipped for making high grade ho- 
siery yarns. 


Cedartown, 
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& Son’s New Hand 


Book. 


George Draper 


The eighth descriptive catalogue issued 
by this enterprising firm is filled with facts 
and figures for textile manutacturers, con 
cerning proper methods of equipping and 
running mills, tosay nothing of ularge store 
of valuable historical information. There are 
special treati-es on carding, spinnir 
ing, warping, dyeing, reeling, twisting and 
weaving, each one worthy of a carefu 
perusal. The mathematical tables pub 
lished previously have been revised to date 
and others added which have been ngured 
from practical results gathered in hundreds 
of mills, and properly averaged. Perhaps 
the most interesting paper of the whole 
volume is the address of Gen. W. F. Draper, 
delivered at the Worlid’s Fair in the fall of 
1893, on the “Influence of Invention on Cot 
ton Manufacturing Industries.” 

The numerons patented inventions owned 
and controlled by Geo. Draper & Sons are 
set forth in a most attractive manner, the 
cuts being above the average in quality, and 
the readng matter arrange: in good taste 
The compilation of such a work is a task of 
no small magnitu te, and the volume reflects 
much credit on the good judgment ot George 
Otis Draper. The book has been copy 
righted, an! copies will be furnished to men 
occupving responsible positfons in mills 

Itis to be doubted if there is a cotton mill 
in this country which has not of their 
machinery in its equipment, or at least ma 
chinery embodying one of their old or new 
inventions. No lengthy arguimentis needed 
to prove that the first users of sn invention 
get the cream of its advantages As this 
firm make it a point to stand the expense of 
any errors, none of their customers haves 
ever suffered financially or permanently on 
account of adopting any of their mac 
or being pioneers with their new devi 


g, spool 


some 


iinery, 


—J. & P. Coates, Pawtucket, 
placed their order for picking 
with the American Machine Cuo., 
city. 





TEXTILE BOOKS, HALF PRICE, 


Structure Fibres, Yarn 
for $5.00 

Wool Manufacture 

Fuller's Tables, price 

Cotton Manufacturing ( Bre 

Cotton Manufacture ter 

Self Instructor in Textile De 
will sell for $ 00 


I have one c 


und Fabric, 5 


Beaumont 


new 


7 Wi L TAMa B x 101 South End 


“LOOK HERE, YOUNG MAN.” 


Do you want to learn practically how to 
manufacture woolen, worsted and cotton 
goods? If so commence at once, as I can 
take a few more scholars in this line. Fu 
instructions given in Designing, Calcula 
tions and Estimations on stock, ete. Terms 
reasonable. Address, INSTRUCTOR, 30x 
719, Middleboro, Mass 


WANTED). 

A young man who understands something 
about Beneedleing Cotton Combs. 
dress, COMBS, care TEXTILE WORLD, f 
ton, Mass 








‘RYDER Re &> 


THE J: 

@ bday 

Of ENG DR/NTERS 

FINE con COMMERC _ PRINTERS, 
Photo Engraving in all its Branches. 

Specialists in fine Machinery and general Wood Engrav 

ing, Port pale, Buildings, ete. Artistic d ns in Letter an d 

Bill Heads, Business C ards, Display Lettering for advertising 

ai age ete. Best work. Lowest prices. Electrotyping w 
Owes ates. 


210 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I 





Seven Car Loads of Second-Hand 


Woolen Mill 
Wlachinery 


Will be sold by the A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


FOR FREIGHT CHARGES. 


The Consignees having fa | cunnot 


pay pe eee. Sh 
For particulars write to 
«. Ss. SUTTON. 
Auditor Freight Re 
Topeka, Kan. 


Half Interest in a Splendid Paying 
Shoddy Mill For Sale. 


First class plant, complete in all respects 
Party buying, to take irge of the manage 
ment ofsame. Will sell or trade for stock 
of merchandise, or real estate 

located in Central Mis-ouri, | 

ellity for manufacturing cle 

lunbor. We nave other 
‘OWNER,” care TEXTILE W 


sceipts. 





nterests 


*RLD 


FOR SALE. 
HOSIERY PLANT, 


Brinton & Denney 
web holders with forged stee) 
MeMichael & Wildman Rib 
bers, Hepworth Loopers, Allan Bandless 
Winders, Press, ete. Address. 


DAVIS, RUSSELL & CO, 
Phenixville, Pa. 


FOR SALE, SECOND- HAND MAGHINERY, 


— n Bineies ¢ 


orlies Engin 





Consisting of K nit- 
ters (all 


cy linders 








Knitting Mill 
WANTED. 


Three or four families experienced in the 


Help 


various branches of underwear manwtac 
ture can find 


Dudley Mills, 


steady employment at the 


Newton Lower Falls, Mass 


ADD TO YOUR BUSINESS! 


A Textile Specialty with tools 
and patterns, for sale at a reasonable 
profitable 


nnection wit! 


large, but 
handled in e 


price. Sales not 
Should be 


‘ 


ot Address in confidence, 


P. 144, TEXTILI 


her goods 


care WORLD 
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The Textile World’s 
Information Department 


Is the BEST system of communication 
between manufacturers wanting men, 
and superintendents and overseers 
wanting positions. 

It is in immediate charge of a 
practical mill superintendent, who 
gives personal attention to each 
ease. There is no charge to manu- 
facturers, nor is there any “en- 
trance fee” to applicants, but if a 
position is secured a very moderate 
charge is made to the applicant. We 
will not knowingly enter the name of 
an incompetent or intemperate man. 

Hundreds of superintendents and 
Overseers are now satisfactorily 
filling positions obtained through 
us, and scores of the best mills use 
this Bureau EXCLUSIVELY, because 
they have found it to be the best 
and most satisfactory. Its methods 
are prompt, courteous, business-like 
and strictly confidential. 

Correspondence solicited. 


TEXTILE WORLD'S INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


W. H. COTTON. 


A practical mill man is in charge of the Information Department and Overseer’s Bureau. 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE W ORLD, 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 
TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


furnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured. 


made until position is 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manufacturers. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1085 Designer, Assistant Designer 
Ov or Assistant Superintendent. Has 
experience on cassimeres,cloakings,meltons 
and dress goods. Will take a position any 
where in U.S. or Canada. 23 years of age 

S81 A thorough practical manufac- 
OC turer and designer wants superin- 
tendency or designing position. Served his 
apprenticeship in English mills. Young, 
but widely experienced. Has worked on 
worsteds, scotch cheviots, uniform goods, 
overcoatings, cassimeres, chinchillas, dress 
goods and cloakings. Can furnish excellent 


references; 28 years of age. 
1134 Position wanted as designer or as 
. sistant superintendent by young 
man, graduate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School; now employed. High references. 
S80 Superintendent or Designer in 
« large mill. Has had large experience 
in the designing and manufacture of nearly 
all kinds of goods made in a woolen mill. 
Has been superintendent and designer for 
the past 25 years. Has the bestof referenees. 
Is 49 years of age and married. Has worked 
on suitings, coatings, cloakings and over 
coatings in worsted and wool, fancy cassi 
meres, wooland piece dyed cheviots, shawls, 
flannels, blankets, beavers, skirts, etc. Will 
go anywhere excepting Canada. 


1 125 Woolen Superintendent wants 
av position. A good man on cassimeres, 


dress goods, flannels and blankets. Has 
been overseer 3 years and superintendent 12 
years for the tame company. Age 37 and 
married. Will goanywhere except Canada. 
Good references. 


949 Ks Expert on Woolens, W orsteds 
Jt“ and dress goods. Desires a position 
as superintendent, or assistant superinten- 
dent and designer, or designer alone. Has 
worked in best New England mills. Salary 
$2000 per annum. 


377 Woolen Superintendent or Gen- 
e ‘ eral Manager. Has been superintend 
ent in some of the best woolen mills in N. E. 
Has athorough knowledge of the manufac 
ture of worsteds, cassimeres, beavers, 
kerseys and flannels. 41 years of age. 
Married. Has excellent references. 


‘ Woolen and worsted superin 
T34 tendent and boss finisher. Has worked 
on broadcloth, flannels, carriage cloths, wors- 
ted coatings, dress goods, linings and cotton 
warps. Has had 20 years experience on 
mixes in mungo,{shoddy, noils and cotton. 





| 
| 


1023 A Good Woolen Mill Superin- 

—" tendent. Experienced on fancy cas 
simeres, worsteds, fancy and piece dye, 
cheviots, overcoatings, kerseys, beavers, 
cloakings, friezes, etc. Salary, moderate, 
Age, 38 years. Married. 


1055 Wooten Superintendent or 

Assistant. Superintendent and de 
signer. Will take a position as designer in 
a good mill. Age 36, married, Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen goods, such as beay 
ers, kerseys, cheviots, chinchillas, flocko, 
neys, cassimeres, medium grade worsteds 
serges and all kinds of nap goods. Salary 


governed by position. 
1067 Woolen Superintendent. Is a 
practical weaver and designer. Has 
worked in some of the best mills in New 
England. Has experience on worsteds, 
beavers, kerseys, union cassimeres and 
fancy cn-simeres. Isat present unemployed. 
Prefers position in N. Y. or N. E. states. 
Will work tor $1800 per year and upwards 
Age, 44 years; married. Has the best of 
references as to ability and character. 
)067 Superintendent. One who under 
stands worsteds, beavers, kerseys, 
union cassimeres and fancy cas-imeres. and 
isa good manager Age 45; married. Hasa 
good record and is well recommended, 


1029 

an Here is a good man ‘or a responsi. 
ble position. Has worked on al]! kinds of 
men’s wear, woolens and dress goods. Is 35 
years old and married, and has had an expe 
rience of 10 years as superintendent and de 
signer. Will work for salary according to 
size of the mill. 


_—— 

171 
on cassimeres 
manager of help. 


Superintendent or Designer. 


An excellent Supt. for any woolen 
mill needing a man with his experience 
and dress goods. <A good 
Salary moderate. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 
1114 Superintendent and Overseer, 
wants position on cotton goods, has 
had a first-class experience, and can furnish 
first-class references. Will go anywhere; 
age 39 and married; salary reasonable: is a 
first class man on seamless bags. 
l 133 Is a good man on cotton goods: 
we 43; married; American, wants po 
sition as superintendent. Refers to first 


class companies; is well posted on various 
kinds of machinery. 


age 
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934 Ginghams, cotton dress goods, 
YO shirtings, cotton and woolen, both fine 
and coarse, also cheviots. High up in his 
knowledge of these goods. Experience 
gained in Scotch mills. Is a practical dyer 
and finisher, and a practical designer. De. 
sires a position as agent or superintendent, 
or as superintendent and designer. Age 42; 
married. 


1016 Very desireable man, wishes a 
superintendency. Strong point 
weaving, spooling, warping and dressing, 
but has also done good work in design. 
ing. Shirtings, sheetings, ginghams, ducks, 
demins, ete., etc. Is 35 and married. 
Q9O6 Cotton Mill Seer eaan, has 
aati had sixteen years’ xperience on 
all classes of yarns, print cloth and sheet- 
ings. Has held responsible positions, and 
gives first-class references as to ability and 
character. Age 45. single. 


1 108 Cotton Superintendent or would 

accept posi ion as overseer of large 
mule pinning department, Has good refer 
ences and a first-class record, and is a thor 
ough mechanic; familiar with all kinds of 
yarn*, e-pecial hosiery and prints; age 40 
and married, 





WOOLEN CARDERS, 


O32, Carder and «spinner in 3 to 5 set 
V8 will. Has worked on fine dress goods 
and cassimere stock Age 29; married. 
Wages $3.00, or so. 


710 Low stock his strong point, but 

‘ has carded all kinds of stock. Age 40; 

married. Salary $3.00. 

1( S82, b-4 oolen carder experienced on 
classes of underwear Hus 

worked al cight years in one mill, 29 years 

of age and married. Good references. 


103¢ 0 Woolen Carder. A first class man 

with good references and wide ex- 
perience desires position as overseer of 
woolen carding. Has worked on from fine 
wool to low shoddy. Age 27. Married and 
can take position at once. A trial will show 
that he is the right man. 


10 2, Woolen Carder, who can also 

be of service in the dyehouse, un 
derstands some dyeing. Has worked on car- 
riage cloths, cassimeres, and cotton mixed 
goods. Is 37 years of age, married. Salary 
$3 00 perday. Will go on trial. 
07° Strom point, hosiery, 
836 sane Entanalvele for 
flannels, tweeds, etc. Age 35. 
erate. 


but has also 
dress goods, 
Salary mod- 





COTTON CARDERS. 


112 )) Overseer of Cotton Carding 

22 wats position; will not go South or 
West; familiar with sheeting, print, shirt. 
ing, and hosiery yarns, also warp yarn; 
good reterences; age 32 and married. 


Q78 Overseer of Carding, coarse and 
‘ 


fine yarns and combings. Will work 
for $2.50 andupwards. 46 years old, married. 


1001 


class. 


Mas Carded tor ginghams, sheet- 
ings, checks, prints, etc., and is first 
Age 34, married. W ages $2. 50 and up. 
910 Es a good carder on plain, colored 

and funcy white stock. Age 41. $2.50 
and up. 








1072 Cotton Carder. Experienced on 
~ mixed and colored hosiery and fine 
yarns, and print cloths. Has worked wholly 
in New England, but will take position any 
where. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1 1 12 Overseer of Woolen Spinning 
wants position. Has first-class ret. 
erenCes. Age 37. Wages reasonable. Will 


accel’t second hand’s position. 

1 1 | ] Overseer of Spinning wants po 
sition. Age 43 und married. Has 

good recommendations from last employers. 

Has worked on cassimeres, wool shoddy, 

tauncy eiderwown and flannels. Will go any 

where. 


1017 Boss spinner on stock for cassi 
meres, beavers, cheviots, flannels 
and woolen shirting. Age 29, married. 


Wages $2 50. 
1065 Has worked 23 yearsin the spinning 
. room. Thoroughly understands 
doubling and twisting. Has had experience 
on meltons, cheviots, hairlines, fine over 
coatings, fancy cassimeres and shoddy. 
Has excellent recommendations. 37 years 
of age; married. Salary $2.50 per day. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1063 Overseer of ring spinning. Is a 

“ good man, and has the best of refer 
ences. Age 27 years, married. Experienced 
on gingbams, sheetings, etc. Salary $3.00 
and up. 


1068 Cetten Ring Spinner. Under 
stands spooling, warping and twist 
ing. Has worked on yarns from 4s to 70s 
Age 30 years. Will take good second hand 
job. Salary from $2.00 to $3.00 per day. 
1036 Learnt his trade as spinner in 
. one of the best mills in Mass. Has 
worked fine and coarse, colored and white 
goods; 14 years experience. Is 38 years ol 
age, married Good references. Will work 
for $3.50 per day at the lowest. 
1121 Overseer of 
-—+ wants position. Can run spinning 


spooling, warping or reeling. Good refer 
ences. Age 34 and married. 


Ring Spinning, 


1 12: Overseer of Spinning wants posi 

tion. Unders'ands Parr & Curtis 
and Lee mules, and is familiar with all 
kinds of frames, also spoolers and warpers. 
Will go anywhere. Age 47; married. Can 
refer to past employe rs. 
1 112 Overseer of Ring Spinning. 

French. Age 28; single. Prefers 
New 5 ren Stutes. Experiened on Mason 
and Whittin frames. Has had a good expe 
rience as second hand. Reters to past em- 
ployeis. 


796 Spinning or carding or both. Good 

man, good record, prefers New Eng 
land or Middle states, 45 years old, married, 
Salary $3.00 or so. 


Spinner with good experience 


72 Rin 
in mills of high standing. Well recom- 


mended. 
salary. 


Married, 31 years of age. Fair 


725 Ring spinning overseer with ex 
- perience on a wide range of goods 
Age 2% and married. Salary moderate, 





SITUATIONS 


WANTED 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1037 7 Has 19 years experience in cot 

ton weaving. Can work all kinds 
of greys. Has good references, and is an 
excellent workman. Will go anywhere in 
the U.S. Is 35 years old and married. Sal 
ary Jepends on size of position. 


1052 Al Cotton Weaver. [lus worked 
Ve for 12 years as overseer of weaving 
in one of the largest cotton mills in New 
England Age 39, married. The best of ref 
erences. Will work for $3 per day to start. 
938 Experiencd on Checks, (luck, sheet 
7VO ing, drilling, cottonades, awnings. 
1073 Cotton Weaver. Ginghuatns, fancy 
12 dress goods, shirtings, sheetings, 
leno and silk jacquard work; 35 years of age. 
Will take position anywhere in United States. 
| ] 1; ; Overseer of Weaviag woolen o1 
cotton goods; »ge 30 and married. 
Will work for moderate pay until ability is 
proven. Will goanywhere. Has a thorough 


knowledge of box looms and plain. Cuan 
furnish good references if required. 


1110 Overseer of Cotton Weaving, 

fancy or plain. Age 42; German. 
Wants position as overseer, or will take 
second hand’s position. Has had charge 
where first-class goods are mule. Good ref 
erences. 


7 15 Overseer and Designer wants 
t2 sition on cotton goods; age 48 and 
married; refers to past employers; will go 
anywhere; hastwo fancy web drawers in 
family. 


112 


27 Overseer of W caving. French 

Age 34; married, Understands 
sheetings, drills and prints. Will go any- 
where. Out of work; mill stopped. Refers 
to past employers. 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


ll: x) Overseer of Woolen Weaving 

wants position. Woulkl aceept 2nu 
hand’s position in a good mill. American; 
protestant; age 86; single. Good man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cassimeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania. 


1115 Overseer of Weaving wants 

position in wovlen mill; age 50 and 
married; mill stopped, cause of being out 
of a position; is a reliable man, first-class 
references; has worked on dress goods, car 
riage cloths, blankets, etc. 


1 1 1 Overseer of Weaving wants 

sition; age 46, and murried. 
worked on unions, beavers, kerseys, 
steds, ete. Good references. Will go 
where, except C anad¢ a. 


104: 3 Desires job in a good Southern 

mill as Overseer of weaving or su- 
perintendent. Has had experience on plain 
and fancy goods of all kinds. Will take a 
position anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. 47 years of age, married. Will 
work for $3 00 and upwards. 


1004 


po 
Has 

wor 

any 


Now in the West, good weaver. 
Experienced also in the best Eastern 
mills. Has worked on cassimeres, meltons, 
cheviots, beavers, cloakings, worsteds. Is 
38 and married. 





a) 17 Cotten and Woolen Weaver 
worked on plain and taney 
casslineres and worsteds;: 


goods, 
$2 50 ound more per day Age 45, 


Furnishes excellent references. 
1020 Woolen weaver, first class man. 
= Experienced on cassimeres, 


goods shawls, flannels, etc. Good references. 


Ilaus 
dress 
wuyes 
married. 


dress 





FINISHERS. 


204, Weolen Finisher. 30 y« 
Sv6 married. Has worked one 


dress goods, worsteds and c! 


references 

1086 Ovamees of Wet 
34. Experienced 

woolen poe na and faced 

where. $3 per day. 


irs of age, 
issimeres, 


eviots Good 


Finishing. 
on all kinds 
Will go any 


gor ds 


1089 Overseer of Knitting. Age 27 and 
married E xperienced on inght and 

heavy weights, woolen and cotton. Will go 

anywhere. Wages $2.50 per day 

1041 Woolen Finisher. Ilias had ex 
perience on fancy and piece 

goods, ensome retes, cheviots, worsteds, 

seys and dress goods. Wants position 

overseer or second hand in New Engl: 

States. Age 2% years. Will work for 

per day. 


592. >) Huit Goods Finisher. 
of obtaining a 
camel or overseer 
ing rooms,in a mill making knit 
circular machines. Has had a long experi 
ence in manufacturing, and understands the 
business in all its branches. Age 42 years, 


married. 

LOS6 Overs ‘r of Finishing, or 
accept a position as cloth 

in a clothing manufacturing e-tablishment 

Experienced on all kinds of woolen 

Will goanywhere, $3.00 per day. 


Ix desirous 
position a8 superin 
of finishing and seam 


goods on 


will 
inspector 


goods 





DYERS. 


l 1332 Bos« Dyer in Cotton, Wool ; 

- or Mixed Hosiery, or underwear 
mill; age 45; married; 9 years overseer in 
large knitting mill in America: 4 we 
overseer in Nottingham, England, * 
oughly acquainted with all kind of hosiery 
and underwear, also raw stock, skein or 
garment dyeing. Good references from for 
mer employers. 


“ars 


rhor- 


Assil- 


goods, 


1049 Boas Dyer and Finisher. | 

meres, ker-ey 8, piece dyed 
ete. Would take management of 2 or 3-set 
mill. Is a practical carder and spinner, 
with knowledge of weaving. 50 years of 
age. Good references. 


1105 


while, 
ences. 


Boss Dyer, Weolen, or Will 
tuke position as second hand for a 
Age 23. Not married. Good refer. 
Wages reasonable. 


937 Boss Dyer of the 
Rank. Strong points; 
and merino yarns, 


kinds of hosiery. 
1026 Overseer of Dyeing. 

cand dyer, 40 years of age, and married 
Has worked on woolen and worsted piece 
goods, slubbing, worsted and mohair yarns. 
Will work tor $4 per day and upwards. Can 
give best of references, and can take position 
at once. 


very First 
cotton, woolen, 
raw cotton and wool, all 


A first class 
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1 107 Dyer, wants position. Has worked 

on indigo vats piece dyes, ram cot 
ton and wool; age 35 and married; refers to 
former employers. Prefers Middie or New 
England States, Can take position at once. 
Ri )4. All kinds of tancy woolen dyeing, 
« woolen and worsted skein, and piece; 
high or low grades, and raw stock. 


806 Mas colored hosiery, woolen yarn, 
« ) piece goods, slubbing, raw stock and 
run indigo vats with success. Salary 
moderate. 





KNITTERS. 





1028 Overseer of Knitting. Has 
#© worked on cotton underwear and 
hose, and held position as second hand for 
over seven years. He is 27 years old and 
married. Is willing to start at $3 per day, 
with prospects of more. 





1024 Overseer of Knitting. Is at pres- 
-—* ent employed, but desires tochange. 
Has had over six years’ experience on wool 
and cotton, heavy and light. Will accept any 
reasonable salary. 


1025 Superintendent or Overseer of 
sv Knitting. Has been boss knitter with 
one mill ever since it started, 12 years ago. 
Has had long experience, and can give good 


references. Married. 46 years of age. 

1074 Superintendent of Mnitting 
‘ Mill. Isa practical finisher. Strong 

point hosiery, but has also worked on under. 


wear. Has good references. 52 years of age. 
Married. Will take a position anywhere in 
the U.8. 


1131 Manager of Kuitting Mill, or 
» will accept position as finisher and 
shipping clerk; age 38. Has worked on cot 
ton and wool, flat and fleece, also rib goods. 
Familiar with many kinds of machinery. 
References from first class men, 


1046 KMuitter. Desires to go South on 
) Branson, Brinton and Keystone ma- 
chines. Experienced on all kinds of cotton 
and woolen hosiery ; 36 years of age; married. 








Q] ~ Superintendent of Knitting Mill 
“7. making ladies’, children’s and men’s 
cotton and wool seamless hosiery, wants 
position. Age 25. Familiar with nearly all 
makes of machinery. Refers to his past and 


present employers. : a 
RR7 Overseer of Spooling in a knit or 
OOF cotton mill. Is competent to take 
superintendency of a knitting mill. Is ex- 
perienced principally on fine underwear. 33 
years of age; married. Will not go South or 
to Canada. 


1129 Overseer of Knitting wants po- 
# sition. A good man on latch needle 
knitters. Understands sewing machines, 
Has worked on novelty swiss rib underwear 
and isa thorough man on Scott & Williams 
and Nye & Tredick machines. Wages rea 
sonable; age 30. 
1 126 Knit Superintendent wants posi- 
<0 tion. American. Age 88; married. 
Familiar with nearly all kinds of machinery 
and hosiery. Does not care to go West or to 
Canada. Has good references from past 
employers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





1038 Master Machinist or Foreman. 
¥%O Will give 30 days trial for expenses. 
Has experience on light and heavy goods 
repairs. Age 31 years, married. Salary $3.50 
per day. 











Book-keeper or Paymaster. Wanted, 


by )oung man thirty-two years old and 
married, position as book-keeper or pay- 
master in cotton mill. Four years experi- 


ence. Understands organization and man- 
agementof help. Prefers New England, but 
would go to any part of country. Salary 


moderate. Address P 145. 
176 South preferred. Understands fix. 
ing a loom, and not afraid to do it. 


Gets on well with Southern help. 
Beaming or Charge of Beaming, 
840 Has worked on ginghams, tickings. 
thirtings and dress goods. Age 29; married; 
salary as beamer $2.50; in charge $2.75. 
Overseer of Boarding and Finishing 


1044 Hosiery. Experienced on cotton, 
woolen and mixed, seamless and fashioned 
goods. Will work for two dollars per day. 
Age 41 years, married. Good references. 
Will go anywhere in the United States, ex- 


cepting the West. 

533 Situation wanted as superintendent 
ve in flax, hemp or jute mill. Can make 
all kinds of yarn, threads, sail twines. Best 
of references as to character and ability. 
Twenty years experience in the same line, 


both wet and dry spinning. 
1069 Overseer of Fulling and Scour- 
“ ing. Has had experience on all 
kinds of tweeds, beavers, meltons, shoe 
cloths, Irish friezes, overcoating, blankets, 
silks, dress goods and worsteds; 37 years of 
age; married. Will take a position any 
where Salary very reasonable. 
914 Mechanical engineer and cotton 
. mill superintendent, English, of high 
character and ability, wants a position in 
the South as superintendent, or would un 
dertake the erection and starting up of cot 


ton mills. 
998 First-Class Sewing Machine Fixer 
“Y© and Finisher in knitting mill. Has 
worked on all kinds of shirts and drawers. 
Furnishes best of references. 45 years old, 
married. Wages $2.50 to $3.50 per day. 
Overseer of Beaming, Design- 


1087 ing or Weaving. 35 years of age. 
Married. Has worked on dress goods, silk 
striped shirtings, pantaloon goods, ging 
hams, etc. Highly recommended. Will go 
anywhere in the United States. 
Millwright, 


1118 gineer, wants position, 
anywhere; age 35 and married. 
work for small pay at the start. 
references. 





Machinist or En- 

Will; go 
Willing to 
First-class 





1116 Cloth Examiner and Shipping 
Cierk Wants position in finishing 
room; age 8t; good references; will go any 
where; long experience on dress goods, 
worsted, cassimeres, meltons, etc. 
1119 Salesman, wants position selling 
“ dyestuffs. Is a thoroughly posted 
man in thisline; can refer to past employ 
ers. Will goanywhere. Age 4l and married. 
927 Boss Dresser Tender. Five years 
v= ' overseer on stock for cassimere, flan- 
nels, worsteds, kerseys, beavers, dress goods 
and all other kinds of woolens. 
1 124 Bleacher wants position. Age 50; 
married. Has been employed in a 


first class bleachery for several years, and 
can furnish good references. Will go any- 


where. Wages moderate, 

1021 Worsted overseer of spinning 
-—4 and drawing, or superintendent. 

Mohair and long and short wools. 





() 








B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Sturtevant Blowers, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


SYSTEM for HEATING and VENTILATING 


TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. ‘Sturtevant — 


$4 Oliver Street, Boste M 5 Queen Victoria Str m, E. C. Eng. 
131 Liberty Street, New ay nat N. ¥e 21 West Nile sina sgow, otiand. 

135 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 87 Zimmerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, 1) 2 Prnaensert petted reece danse Sweden. 











Cuas. M. Jarvis. 
Pres. & Chief Engineer. 


Bune K. Frevo. 
Vice-President 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE C0., 
,, IRON AND STEEL STRUCTURES. 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 
AND BUILDERS 








4 y 
The above illustration is taken direct froma 
and built by us for The Waterbury Brass Co., at Ws 
with brick side walls, the Roof being 


Roofing, making a building fire-proof in eve 
the undersid« 


Atay Eos Gime 


ry way; 


a@ Gend for Bllustrated 
Catalogue. 


EAST BERLIN, 


F. L. Witcox, 
Treasurer 


Geo. 11. Sace 
Secretary. 


photograph and shows the interior of a Boiler House, whichwas designed 
aterbury Conn 
of Iron throughout, covered with 
“and an iron roof whieh will not condense 


The bul ilding is 50 ft. in width by 10 ft. in length, 
vur Patent Anti Condensation Corrugated Iron 


moisture and drip from 


CONN. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 





JOHN W. FERCUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 


Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson. WN. J. 


Mill Building a Specialty. 


of the largest mills owners in the 
Clark Thread Co Newark, N. J 
Paterson, N.J., and others 


References made to some 
Middle States, including 
Barbour Flax Spinning Co 


LACTIC ACID 


AVERY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


169 Devonshire St., Boston. 





Metal Skylights 





Absolutely no leakage from any source: no 
dripping or sweating; fire-proof; ventilating. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 


283 Marrison Ave... Boston, Mas. 


A. Klipstein se. 


Dyestuffs & Chemicals 
Fast <Alizarine Colors 


For Wool a Specialty. 


122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
283-85 Congress Street, BOSTON 
120 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, 





STEEL ROOFING 


Corrugated Iron and twelve other styles Eave Trough 
and Conductor Pipes. 
Galvanized Ventilators a specialty. 


CHATTANOOGA STEEL ROOFINGCO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cornice Work, Skylights, and 
Write for prices. 





JUL 26 1947 











